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FOREWORD 


I am confident that this translation of Von 
Kremer’s Culturge$chichte des Orients will be 
welcome to all English-knowing lovers of Islamic 
history and culture. Von Kremer still stands 
unsurpassed. He has had no competitors; he 
alone occupies the field. His researches — patient, 
laborious, thorough — have illumined every aspect 
of Muslim life. He is the most trustworthy 
interpreter of the social, political, economic, 
literary, and legal problems of Islam. The 
volume before us opens with an account of the 
death of the Prophet, and the trouble that arose 
over the question of succession. Faction fought 
faction. Heavy banks of cloud loomed up 
menacingly on the political horizon of Arabia. 
The spirit of tribal faction — theretofore checked 
and kept in restraint — asserted itself ; and, in 
its very infancy, Islam was threatened with 
division, disunion, ruin and disruption. Omar 
saw the danger, and felt the need of prompt 
and vigorous action. He did as a practical 
and sagacious statesman would do. He set^fl 
the question of succession at a stroke ; 
with that the clouds rolled away, and the ^angfflr 
which had confronted Islam yias at once 
averted. Abu Bakr and Om4^( at the helm 



of the State, augured well for the future of. 
Islam. Vivid, graphic, telling, are the opening 
pages of this hook ; and indeed a high level 
of scholarship is throughout maintained, and a 
charming style sustained. It reads like a 
romance; for verUy the history of Muslim 
Civilisation is a romance. What has been, 
what is ! How thrilling, how doleful the tale ! 
With the gradual dissolution of Muslim Empire, 
we can hardly hope that Islam politically 
will ever again be what it has been in the Past. 
But one comfort and consolation the Indian 
Muslims have ; and it is that, sinking their 
differences, and by casting in their lot with the 
other integral elements of the country, they may 
help to make India, in the near or remote future, 
a “ land of freedom and of just renown.” 

What Mohamedan can read of Turkey and 
its recent fate without a sigh or a tear ? But 
even this woeful event, so distressing, so heart- 
rending, will not be without some effect, and 
we trust a good effect, on the destiny of India. 
It will knit together the Hindus and Moha- 
medans more closely, and we trust permanently 
— making them into one compact, homogeneous 
whole, merging them both in a higher unity 
than either of them by itself had constituted 
before,. 

For this end no price were too heavy, no 
sacrifice too great. 



I have strayed from my main theme. 
To resume : Von Kremer sees in Islam and in 
Islamic civilisation something well- worth serious 
study. Islamic Religion stands out ^ a 
beacon-light amidst the encircling darkneas 
of the Middle Ages, and Islamic civilisation as a 
landmark in the progress of humanity. In 
Muslim Law he sees a system, second only to 
Roman Law% in breadth of view, in refinement, in 
humanity and wdsdom. This book deals not with 
the dry and w^earisome details of military opera- 
tions ; nor does it concern itself with the hideous 
rogueries of Court intrigues — with murder, lust, 
rapine, and depredations ; but lays bare before us 
all that was of enduring value in Islam or 
Islamic civilisation. 

Delightful is the chapter on Town life. 
Here, Ave are suddenly ushered into the intima- 
cies of Arab life. Here, we see that life 
in all its freedom and abandon, with its love 
of wine, w'omen and song. Islam could not — 
what religion could ? — destroy the joyous 
instincts of youth. After the cessation of wars, 
the old free unclouded life of joy again obtained 
its former ascendency. 

In the pages of Goldziher we read of 
two distinct ideals — the ideal of Islam and 
that of the Heathen Arabs. Steadily* and 
surely the older of these recove:ij^ its sway. 
Town life became a life of joy and^i iiladness, a 
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life divorced from the asceticism and moroseness 
of pietists. 

From Town iffe we pass on to the 
Court of Damascus— the delightful city of the 
Omayyads, the Emerald Garden, as the Arabs 
called it. This battle-field of nations, this old 
historic city, became the capital, the seat, of 
the Caliphate. It cast Medina into the shade — 
Medina, the cherished home of the Prophet. 

Here lived the Omayyads, surrounded by all 
the luxuries that money could command, or art 
devise. Here the Pagan life of the Pre-Islamite 
Arabs was reproduced in all its ancient strength 
and weaknesses. 

Love and song relieved the tedium of exis- 
tence, and fierce tribal feuds effected a diversion 
in the otherwise equable life of the people. 

Damascus became the haunt of pleasure; 
the centre of music ; the home of gaiety. Life 
was a vortex of pleasure; religion a mere 
pretence. 

Furthermore, we are introduced to the 
Arab system of administration. The entire 
machinery of government is placed before us. 
We see it in its complete working order. The 
writer’s task is achieved with a knowledge, 
, thoroughness and clarity of vision which 
cannot be too highly praised, or too highly 
admired. Military affairs are not forgotten, 
and in. the chapter on army administration 
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we have the entire military organisation of the 
Muslims portrayed in its minutest details. We 
have a full, exhaustive ac(X>unt of it, from its 
rude beginnings to its highest development. The 
administrative systems of the Muslims, both civil 
and military, are the most powerful witnesses of 
their culture and civilisation. They unfold not 
only their great adaptive and absorbing capacity, 
but also their original and creative powers. 

Nor are the political speculations and political 
theories of the Arabs omitted from consideration 
in these pages. The doctrine of sovereignty, 
the duties of subjects and the obligations of 
rulers, how far and to what extent obedience 
was justified, and when it became a sin 
and a treason to the body-politic, these topics 
— supposed to be unknown among the monarchy- 
ridden Orientals — are discussed with , a freedom 
and independence which have not been excelled 
even by Hobbes or Locke or the revolutionary 
sorites of France and Germany. 

This is a book which will never cease to 
interest lovers of Muslim civilisation. Two things 
are needed to ensure permanence to historical 
works : laborious, exhaustive research, and 
genuine sympathy with the subject. 

Yon Kremer possesses them both, and to the 
fullest extent, , * 

But the book itself is now beforia:$the reader : 
he must judge for himself its wor% wd value. 
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Years ago my father expressed a desire that 
I should translate this work into English. I have 
always Iwrne this wish of his in mind, and 
it is a matter of profound satisfaction to me thajt. 
I am now able to carry it out. One thing 
alone casts a veil of melancholy over my mind 
in this connection. He is now no more to see 
and read my translation. 

In conclusion, I have to express my deep 
gratitude to my friend, Mr. H. B. Hannah, for 
revising the proofs of this hook. 

Possessed of the true spirit of a scholar, 
which never shrinks from lending a hand to 
literary effort, 3Ir. Hannah has alwav.s cheerfully 

* ' *4 

accepted my invitation to glance through the 

MSS. of my numerous publications. I here 

tender him rnv hearty thanks, 

• 

KHiTn.\, Bttkhsh Library, 

Bankipork. S. K. B. 

Septfimhpr, 1920. 
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THE 


ORIENT UNDER THE CALIPHS 

I 

THE RISE OF THE CALIPHATE 
AND ITS CONVERSION INTO SOVEREIGNTY 

On Monday the 8th of June in the year 632, 
between 2 and 3 in the afternoon, when the 
sun was declining, an unusual commotion was 
observed in front of the Mosque in Medina. 
In spite of the oppressive heat groups of 
persons were seen sitting in the shade of 
mud wails or under isolated palm trees. In 
between were found dark-brown half-naked 
Beduins with their camels ; while women and 
children roamed about here and there. Every- 
thing appeared as though in expectation of 
something about to happen. The plaintive 
cries of women from the groups of huts hard- 
by the Mosque were sufficient to indicate the 
mournful character of the event expected, not 
to speak of the serious countenances and pious 
invocations of the men. This cluster of houses, 
if so it could be called, was, like the Mosqy,e of • 
Medina itself, of an exceedingly simple kind ; 
viz.^ of clay-bricks and unhewn stones, and 
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appears to have gradually been formed by 
building and joining one hut with another * 

The walls were scarcely higher than a man’s 
height anid the roofs consisted of palm twigs 
and brambles beaten with earth and lime to 
ward off tJie not infrequent winter storms. In 
front of the solitary gate leading out into the 
square there was a covered verandah ; a plat- 
form of earth extending in front of the walls 
which were partly covered with mats made of 
rushes. On this simple Divan were some men 
seated together, who appeared to be anxious 
for the message they expected from the inner 
apartments. Thus glided away almost an hour 
when, from the flat roof of an improvised stand, 
made of palm stems and overlaid with clay, near, 
the chief gate of the Mosque, a rich and power- 
ful voice announced, in a melancholy tone, 
call to the afternoon prayer. It was 
the Muazzin of the Prophet. All rose, a- d 
there at once stepped from the door-way a man 
of quite sixty, with a long and sharply defined 
profile, testifying to his noble Arab descent. 
Of fair complexion, he had a sleitder 
figure and angular features j his beard, td 
conceal the grey hair, was dyed brightr*!^' 
according to the Arab custom, and the blrlli^H 
* projecting under the turban indicated an 

• Sprenger : Das Loben and die Lehre des Moh. Ill, p. 17. (0/. 
Prof. MargoUoath's Hohamerl, p. 7. Tr.) 
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unusual intelligence ; but he gave the impression 
of having aged before his time.* His dross 
consisted of white sheep wool W'hich, like a 
coloured toga, he carried over his shoulder, and 
which completely covered his body, leaving 
only his hands free. Underneath he wore a 
long coat of camel’s hair reaching down to the 
knee. It was Abu Bakr, — the father-in-law 
of the Prophet, who addressed the usual saluta- 
tion ; “Peace be on you,” which was answered 
back with the usual return formula : “On you 
be the peace of God and Ilis blessings.” 
Surrounded by all those who were present he 
slowly advanced towards the main gate of the 
Mosque where already had assembled a consider- 
able crowd to perform the prescribed prayer 
which Abu Bakr, the representative of the 
Prophet, was about to conduct. t This was the 
event which had set the Avhole town astir ; for the 
Prophet, in spite of an illness lasting for several 
days, had himself hitherto conducted the 
prayers, and had even that very morning 
appeared before the congregation. But alas ! 
he could do so no longer. In the inner 
apartments of his house, consisting of several 
<^y huts built around the courtyard, he lay 
seriously ill in the chamber of his wife Ayasha — 

scarcely eighteen — who with her slender figure, 

\ . • 

* Usud-ul-Uhabah, ITT Ibn Qutaibah p. 84 j Spreugcr I, p.409. 

t Sharh-ul-Muatta by Zurquuni. I, p. 311. 
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black hair, fiery and piercing eyes, with wide 
trousers and a charming gauze shirt, passed, 
according to the Arab conception, for a beauty 
of the first order. In her lap she held the 
bead of the Trophet, — who lay on a bed of palm- 
leavos,— fanning and endeavouring to soothe 
liis feverish delirium. Here lay the man who 
in the space of a few years had called a new 
religion into being, had conquered Mekka and 
had made the whole of Arabia obedient to his 
behests. Helpless did he struggle against a 
consuming fever which his body, shattered by 
nervous excitement, frugal diet, night vigils 
and boundless (mjoyment of the Harem, was 
scarcely able to resist. The shrill clamour of 
women and servants who were loitering in the 
courtyard might have often evoked in him 
unpleasant recollections of the outer world, but 
his thoughts quickly wandered away. His 
physical strength was steadily ebbing and he 
breathed sloAvly and with difficulty. 

Ayasha was ready with her incantation 
formula which she considered effective and 
efficacious ; “0 God, who heareth men, remove 
this evil : for Thou art the healer and there is 
no healing power (except Thine and Thy dire 
grants no respite to sickness.” While reciting 
this formula she htild his hand in her own ; but 
sfie felt it bticoraing stitt'er and stilfer. When 
shortly Ayasha let it go, his arm fdll 
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motionless. The Prophet was dead ! It would 

he difficult to realize the impression which this 

event created upon the populace of Medina. 

Omar, the prophet’s father-in-law, his friend 

and trusted counsellor, was present in the house 

when there was heard the lamentation for the 

dead, with which, according to the old Arabian 

custom, the women announced the death of 

their domestic chief ; but he could not believe 

that the Prophet, like other men, was subject 

to death, and he threatened to kill any 

one who dared say Mohamed was no more. 

In the meantime Abu Bakr came out from the 

neighbouring 3£osqae and hastened to the 

chamber of his daughter Ayasha, where, as 

related by eye-witnesses, he bent over the 

lifeless bodv so low that his brow almost 
#> 

touched that of the Prophet. Then he rose and 
confirmed the news.* The majority of the 
Medinites thought the same as the fiery Omar. 
They could not imagine that the extraordinary 
man who had won such an unlimited sway over 
their mind and heart, and who had accomplished 
such wondrous results — appearing well-nigh 
impossible without the special aid of the A1-, 
mighty — could at any time pass away from them. 

To the pious among them, who had been 
accustomed to an unbroken communication 

ih ^ 


^Usud.ul.Gliabali, HI. p 221. 
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with God and heaven through the medium of 
the Prophet, it might even have appeared 
inconceivable to think or act for themselves 
without obtaining for every difficult or doubtful 
case a divine revelation for their guidance. 
They must have felt as though forsaken by 
God. Such, to be sure, was the feeling then 
in Medina, the seat and centre of the most 
zealous supporters of the new and predominant 
relicrion — Islam. Tlie two tribes of Am and 
KhuemJ constituted the most important portion 
of the population of Medina. They were the 
old inhabitants of the town, and when 
Mohamed had fled from Mekka it was they who 
accorded to him a warm and fricmdly reception, 
made his cause their own, and fought and bled 
in all his wars and battles. With his death the 
tie which had hitherto united these tribes — in 
spite of their old jealousy and rivalry — was rent 
asunder and their old disputes threatened to 
burst out again in all their untamed fury. The 
majority of those Mekkans, on the other hand 
who bad joined INIohamed in his flight from 
his native toAvn, Avho had become his companions 
in flight {Mifh(fjU-Ui), Avhose number gradually 
increased, and Avbo bad similarly settled down in 
Medina, now felt their position absolutely unsafe 
.among the old inhabitants — the Am and the 
iKImzi'oj. Mohamed liad endeavoured to make 
the Muhajifin and Ansa)' brothers by hushing 
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their disputes into silence, settling their 
differences and establishing peace and concord 
among them. It was accordingly all the more 
ominous to this section of the population of 
Medina when the common link between the two 
was broken. If by the death of the Prophet 
these important sections of the population found 
themselves threatened in their dearest possession, 
in a far greater degree must this have been the 
case with that narrower circle which had formed 
the direct personnel of the Prophet, wic., those 
belonging to his family or his household, or 
those who were more closely linked to him and 
to his cause by the ties of friendship and 
devotion. With alarm, indeed, did they 

anticipate the sudden shipwreck of their 

influence, their position, and the not inconsider- 
able advantages coupled with these. It was 
doubtless the instinct of self-preservation which 
forced the mass of the people — led by diverse 
motives — to make a common effort in filling up 
as soon as possible the gap created by the death 
of the Prophet. This, however, gave birth to 
serious party disputes. The Muhajirin, or the 
Mekkan emigrants, at once threw in their lot 
with the family of the Prophet, the most senior 
member of which was Abu Bakr, Mohamed’s 
father-in-law. Even in the times of the 
old Arab heathenism old age commanded ^reati- j 
respect. The oldest member of the best and 
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noblest family of the tribe was regarded as its 
, leader, counsellor and judge. Thus flocked 
round Abu Bakr most of the members of the 
family of the prophet, his supporters, and the 
Mekkan emigrants. The opposing party consist- 
ed of the old original inhabitants of Medina — the 
two tribes of the Am and the ' Khazraj — whom 
Mohamed gave the honourable title of the 
Ansar. These had assembled in another place, the 
meeting hall* of the Banu Sa’ida where they 
gathered round their chief and leader — Sa‘id Ibn 
Ubaidah — who sought to secure for himself 
the leadership of Medina. When Abu Bakr, 
accompanied by his supporters, repaired there, 
discussion passed into angry words which 
threatened to degenerate still further into 
violence. The Aus insisted upon the election 
of an Amir of their oum and another for 
the Quraish and the Mnliajirin, but the 
latter would not consent to any such division 
of rulership. The bold and fiery Omar, 
at last, decided the fate of the day by 
seizing and striking his hand on that of Abu 
Bakr, which continued to the latest times as 
the sign and token of election and homage to 
the Caliph-elect. This example had a decisive 
effect. It cai’ried away the majority of those who 
^ were^ present. They followed his example and 


* [See CaMbri(%e Medieval History, Vol. II pp. 332-333. Tr.] 
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elected Abu Bakr as the representative of 
the Prophet.* 

The general election by the entire commu- 
nity WHS effected the following day.t But 
a considerable number of influential men 
like Ali, the son-in-law of Mohamed and 
the Hashimides, the leaders of the Ansar, re- 
frained from taking part in the election. J Ali, 
as the son-in-law of the Prophet, considered 
himself more entitled than Abu Bakr to enter 
upon his heritage and his wife, Fatima, 
encouraged him in that beliiff. § Thus was 
the first election concluded, and with it was 
created Cor the subsequent history of the Cali- 
phate an exceedingly important precedent, 
inasmuch as it led later on to the establishment 
of the principle of the constitutional law, viz., 
the principle of free election by the assembled 
community and its confirmation by general 
homage. 

At that time, indeed, they never thought of 
theories or constitutional principles, nor was it 
expressly intended to create a fixed standard to 
be followed for all times. They simply followed 

* On the t*lGctian of Abn Bakr cf. Bnkhari 3018. On the j(*alousy of 
the Ansar against the Quraiah, Bukhari, 1957, 2214 (7). 

t Ibn Ishaq, Wusteiifeld’s Tr. JI, p. 352. 

J Ustid-ul-Ghabah, III, p. 222. By the Ilasliimides is to be under- 
stood the nearest relatives of tlie prophet, llashim was Mohamed’s 
great-grandfather. 

§ Biikliari, Kitabul Maghazi, Ghuzwat Khaibar, 

2 
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customs and traditions inherited from antiquity. 
Even before the time of Mohamed the Arab 
tribes proceeded upon similar lines in electing 
their chiefs and leaders. But as there was 
nothing deftnite and fixed, later on, out of the 
conflict of ideas between free election by the 
people, hereditary succession and the princi- 
ple of seniority (according to which the oldest 
member of the family was looked upon as the 
successor to the throne) arose an endless series 
of succession disputes. Abu Bakr, the successor 
and representative of the Prophet in the highest 
affairs of the Muslim community, was a simple 
man of the old Arabian fashion ; and when 
summoned to the Caliphate, he was changed in 
no respect. Outside the town in a small village, 
called Sunh, he lived with his wife Habiba under 
a tent of camel hide, in a style as simple and 
unostentatious as that of a Beduin Shaikh. Thus 
did he live for seven months after his election. 
In the morning he used to start for the town, 
either on foot or on horseback, reaching it just 
before sunrise to conduct the morning prayer. 
In a similar manner he returned home in the 
evening.* He subsequently came to settle in 
town, but his household always remained as 
unpretentious as ever. He had only one slave who, 
after finishing the domestic work, made himself 
useful by cleaning the swords of the 


^ Usud-ul-Glmbali, III. p. 209 
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faithful. In the earliest time the C 
receive an annuity, as the State ha3 
Scarcely had the news of Moha 
spread when a general ferment arose, 
the Arab tribes fell away. The outlyi 
vinces shook off the yoke, and in Mekka 
the old heathen party raised its drooping h^ 

In this acutely dangerous situation the shrewl 
policy of Mohamed, after taking Mekka, of over- 
whelming with presents his influential tribesmen 
(among whom were the most distinguished 
men of the Quraish, who had only accepted 
Islam to save their lives), was fully recognised 
and appreciated. The Arabs were a money- 
loving people and by enriching the influential 
Mekkans he made clear to them, in a most 
effective manner, the advantages they would 
possess by having a cousin as a Prophet. To 
this cause we must attribute the failure of the 
Anti-Islamic movement. The old Abu Quhafa, 


the father of the Caliph, possessing considerable 
influence in Mekka, might have helped in no 
small degree in obtaining the full recognition of 
authority for his son and in bringing home 
to his Mekkan compatriots the advantages that 
would accrue from it.* 


This explains the failure of the movement 
against Abu Bakr and the early recognition of 


♦ Usud-uI-Gliabah, ill, p. 222 . 
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tr^pP^ority of the Caliph in Mekka. The 
Bedu^i^n tribes of the outlying district of 
Mel^a and Medina, in consequence of the 
^q;i4en country, were poor and needy. They 
a||Cordingly Avere largely dependent on the two 
cities. The great stable and agricultural 
Bjp^ of Central Arabia and the tribes inhabiting 
Braeastern and southern districts of the Arabian 
P’^cninsula were the only rich and powerful people. 
FThey also availed themselves of the opportunity 
of getting rid of the burdensome poor-tax {‘nsJir) 
imposed upon them by the Proph(;t. In Yemen, 
Hadramaut, Mahra and Oman, partly even in 
Bahrain, the people followed their example 
and ex])e]lod Mohamed’s tax-gatherers and 
missionaries. But the resistance of the tribes — 
who were disunited and Avorked without a 
definite plan — could not but be ineifectual 
against the firm and unshaken resolution of Abu 
Bakr. In the unquestioned and unbending discip- 
liiu! and in the uiu’onditional obedience which 


Mohamed received from his followers lay the 
greatest achicA^ement of the Prophet and the 
secret of the strength of Islam. In the tiA^e 
daily prayers wliere the hader (the Imam) stands 
in front of the congregation Avho are ranged 
behind him in compact array, and Avhere every 
movement of the leader is imitated with military 

t . * 

precision we have what is noAv known as the 
drill-ground, a school Avhere the people assembled, 
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moved en masse and learnt to obey their 
commander.* 

Abu Bakr was just the man to take the fullest 
advantage of this. He had always been a 
religious enthusiast ready to sacrifice anything 
for his religious conviction. With his advancing 
age this native tenacity of character appears to 
have been transformed into an uncompromising 
and unshakable stubbornness. However im- 
favourable the position, however dangerous the 
situation, he held lirmly by Avhat he considered 
right. But in politics firmness in error is better 
than weakness and hesitation in right. On his 
accession ho at once gave proof of his resolute 
persistency. Shortly before his death Mohamed 
had arranged for aii expedition into the 
Byzantine territory and had collected and 
equipped a division of the troops which was to 
proceed to the North, and Usama, the son of his 
freedman and adopted son Zaid, was appointed 
its commander. AVhen the Propliet died, many, 
among whom was even Omar, counselled Ahu 
Bakr to disband the troops, as men might be 
needed to tight the (memy at home. But Abu 
Bakr refused to cancel an order made by the 
Prophet. Thus the expedition proceeded, 3,000 
strong, of whom 1,000 were horsemen.! It was 
nothing more than a predatory raid, and as such 

* Von Krcnicr, {^cschiclite dcr heiTSch. Jdceii, pp. 321 ; 457. 

t Wakidi in Ibii Asakir, F, 47. 
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it was a complete success. It struck terror into 
the hearts of the roaming Beduin tribes of the 
North of Medina and returned with a rich booty 
of live stock. It further strengthened the courage 
of the people of Medina and depressed that 
of the insurgent tribes. No less firm and 
undaunted was the attitude of the Caliph against 
the Central Arabian tribes. They sent messages 
to him of loyalty and obedience to Islam, on 
condition that they should be exempted from 
the poor-tax. In spite of the very dangerous 
situation and the timid counsel of accepting their 
proposal given by many of the most influential 
men, the Caliph gave the following alternative : 
unconditional surrender or war unto destruction.* 
The result justified the resolution of the Caliph 
and one of the leading men of the time, 
Abdullah Ibn Mas’ud, has thus expressed 
himself ; “ After the death of the prophet we 
would have been well-nigh ruined had not God 
strengthened us with Abu Bakr.” The people 
Avould have Avillingly concluded a cowardly peace, 
but Abu Bakr remained firm and unshaken, t 

His public appearance was patriarchal, his 
private life simple and even his political measures 
bor(i the impress of his guileless character. The 
State-revenue consisted for the most part of the 
. legal^ fifth of the war-booty, the poor-tax {Zakat 

* Ucliiaiiuri, j.. 94. 

t Bnkhari, Tradition of Abu Hiiraini. 
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or Sadakah) payable by well-to-do Muslims, and 
the tithe payable for lands or more correctly 
from the produce of the lands. In the time of 
Mohamed and Abu Bakr even cattle-breeding 
was subject to taxation. In the earliest times 
these taxes were presumably paid in natura ; for 
example, in camels, horses, goats, dates and other 
fruits. A peculiar system of the division of the 
entire revenue, which came into existence under 
Abu Bakr and was further developed by Omar, 
existed in connection with this extremely simple 
system of taxation. It was the division of the 
whole revenue among the members of the 
Muslim community after the deduction of 
the expenses for expeditions or campaigns 
or equipment of the troops. It seems 
to be only a furtlnjr development of the 
socialistic tendencies implanted by Mohamed. 
In the beginning, the division (which soon assumed 
the character of a fixed annuity) was made among 
the inhabitants of the two sacred cities and their 
allied tribes, but later on this was considerably 
extended and notably by Omar I, who made it a 
part of the constitutional law, though it scarcely 
then attained its full stature and development.* 
In the beginning of Abu Bakr’s government, 
the amount of the annuity was very small, for 
insurrection in Arabia, due mainly to the refusal 
to pay the poor-tax, had diminished the State- 

* (Miiller, Islam-im Morgen tmd Abendland I, p. 279, Tr.) 
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rerenue. In the first year men received 10, in 
the second 20, Dirhams per head ; even women 
and children received the same amount.* His own 
expenses the Calii)h met out of tlie income of a 
small propcirty which he owned, and when that 
was not enough he borrowed 6,000 Dirhams from 
the treasury, the refund of which he specially 
recommended on his death-bed to liis family. The 
treasury was kept at Sank, in the upper portion 
of Medina, where Abu Bakr resided in the begin- 
ning of liis Caliphate. But when he removed to 
the town he brought the treasury along with him 
to his new quarters. After the subjugation of 
the insurgent tribes, considerable amounts came 
in, and Abu Bakr used to divide the money among 
groups of hundred men. He, moreover, purchased 
out of it camels, horses, military equipments and 
pieces of cloth for distribution among the poor. 
On his death the treasury was found empty. The 
vadgher of gold, whose services he employed, 
stated that 200,000 Dirhams came in during his 
reign.t Only for a short time — a little over two 
years — was the much tried veteran able to Tvith- 
stand the cares and anxieties of his new position. 
The election of his successor was effected in a 
much quieter way ; for the dying Caliph had 
himself marked Omar out as liis successor, and 
had secured the consent of the most prominent 

* S])ronfgor, Das Loben und die Lehre des Moh, I, p. 409, 

t Ibii Sa‘d : I, p. 410, 
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and influential Ansar and Muhajirin . Thus was 
the general election effected without demur or 
hesitation.* Thus was the polity saved from fresh 
assaults and thus the transfer of the supreme 
power was accomplished without a pause or delay. 
Here also it was the principle of seniority which 
decided the question, since Omar, after Ahu Bakr, 
was the oldest of the family of the Prophet and 
like the first Caliph, was his father-in-law. Even 
the second Caliph remained true to the patriarchal 
customs of the ancient Arabs. This is what an 
eye-witness relates : “ On an intensely warm 

summer dav I was sitting with Othman in Medina. 
At some distance we saw a man driving 
two camelfoals. The heat was terrific. We 
wondered who could venture out in such a 
burning sun. Wlum the man, however, came 
nearer, to our surprise, we found it was Omar. 
Then stood up Othman and put out his head from 
the shady place, but he quickly drew it in again 
as the hot wind was oppressive to a degre(\ When 
Omar came in, Othman enquired the reason 
of his venturing out in that frightful heat. 
Omar answered : ‘ The two camel-foals were 
sent in, in payment of taxes, and he wanted 
to drive them himself to the State pasturage so 
that they might not go astray.’t Eor the 
pilgrimage from Medina and back he allowed 

* U.sud-ul-Ghabah. Sub Omar, IV, p. 69. * 

t Uand-ul Ghabah, 71 Vol. IV, 
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himself only 80 Dirham and yet he reproached 
himself for having taken too much from the 
treasury.!" He never made use of a tenty but a 
mantle used to be thrown over a tree for the 
Caliph to rest under. Later on we shall acquaint 
ourselves more fully with the political and 
organising activities of this remarkable man. He 
was the real founder of all those institutions 
which made the Caliphate for centuries the 
ruling power of the world. It is necessary now to 
discuss however, the transfer of sovereignty 
to his successor, if w^e are to form a correct 
estimate of the political conceptions of those 
times, the transmission of sovereignty, and the 
influence that the populace exerted upon it. 
From what has preceded it is quite clear how 
utterly dfflerent were the Arabs from other 
Asiatic nations, how energetically they strove to 
assert, even in the earliest times, the right of the 
people to choose and elect their ruler or tribal 
chief, and how completely foreign to them was 
the idea of a hereditary kingship. They chose 
their Caliph just as they formerly elected their 
tribal chief, and never hesitated for a moment to 
strip him of his power and dignity if there 
were sufiicient grounds for it. While praying in 


* A Ihrhnm is about tbo value of a franc. In the beginning 10, 
later on 12, aiul later still 15, Virhama wore equal to a gold piece, Dinar, 
the yfilno of which was a little over 13 francs. The v^alue of the Dirham 
varied. 
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the Mosque Omar was mortally wounded by a 
Persian slave who wanted to take revenge upon 
the oppressor of his nation. But the Caliph did 
not die on the spot. In the full possession of 
his senses, he made his final arrangements. He 
appointed a council of regency consisting of the 
most influential companions of the Prophet, viz., 
Ali, Othman, Zubair, Tallin, Sa’d and Abdur^^ 
Rahman Ibn Auf ; and with these he associated 
his son Abdur Rahman. He expressly enjoined 
that Abdur-Rahman was only to take part in the 
deliberations, and that he was specially to give 
his casting vote in case of an equal division, but 
on no account was he to set himself up as a 
candidate for the vacated dignity of the Caliph. 

From this it clearly appears that the idea of 
founding a hereditary monarchy at that time did 
not exist, as Omar expressly excluded his son 
from succession. The main duty of this council 
of regency consisted in choosing a new Caliph. 
While appointing the Council, Omar stated the 
principles which henceforward were to guide the 
holder of the supreme power of the State. “ To 
my successor,” he said, “ I commend the 
refugees (Mahajir). I charge him to guard their 
honor and to treat them with consideration. Then 
I commit to his charge the Ansar who chose 
Medina and accepted I.slam. Let him acknow- 
ledge their merits and be indulgent to their faufts. 
To him I specially recommend the inhabitants of 
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the military outposts, for they are the chief pillars 
and tax-gatherers of Islam and the scourge of 
enemies. No other taxes are to be levied upon 
them, except those which they can easily and 
willingly pay. Then I recommend to him the 
Beduins, for they are the root of the Arabs 
and the kernel of Islam. The poor-tax is to 
be justly levied upon their herds and is 
to be distributed among the poor. I recommend 
to him, for God and his Prophet’s sake, to faith- 
fully observe arrangements concluded Avith 
infidels and to wage war against those not yet 
reduced to subjection, but not to crush them.”* 
The old Arab idea of the necessity of a tribal chief 
triumphed over the ambition of the members of 
the regency, and after a. series of party discussions 
and disputes the clioice fell upon Othman — the 
son-in-law of Mohamed. The idea of seniority 
had no doubt contributed much towards securing 
the submission of the ambitious Ali, who might 
plausibly have urged his claims to the Caliphate 
as the nearest relative of the prophet. 

Thus he withdrew in favour of Othman, Avho 
was considerably older than himself. But noAv, 
with the accession of Othman, a netv party rose 
to power, Avhich hitherto had exerted no influence 
^ whatever on the State politic. This tv^as the kins- 
men of tlie old Mekkan Patrician families who 

i 

* Itiikhnri (Zyilau. Uimiyyacl.s .iml Abbaeids, |i. a9, Prof, Marpolioutb’i 
translation. Ibn Alliir 111, 25. Tr.) 
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only at the last moment had done homage to the 
Prophet and had accepted Islam. The old com- 
panions of Mohamed and the people of Medina 
felt not merely aggrieved hut insulted at the 
complete loss of their poM^er and prestige. 
Othman, besides, committed other impolitic acts, 
and thus was intensified the feeling of bitter- 
ness which finally led to a conspiracy of the 
Ansar, resulting in the murder of the aged Caliph. 
Ali was now chosen and thus attained the goal 
of his ambition. The influential Ansar, and 
notably the members of the council of regency 
appointed by Omar, of which several members 
were striving for the Caliphate, found themselves 
deceived by the election of Ali, and the 
jealousy of the Mekkan aristocracy against 
the hegemony of the Ansar and 3Iahajirin 
(or, in other words the rivalry of Mekka, 
the centre of the old heathen ideas, towards 
the Puritan Medina raised by Mohamed to 
tin; position of the capital of the Caliphate, 
being formerly merely an insignificant town) 
called forth shortly after the election of Ali 
insurrections Avhich led to a bloody civil war 
lasting for several years. Directly after the 
murder of Othman, Ali was called by a great 
majority to the Caliphate. In the beginning he is 
said to have hesitated and objected to their pro- 
posal, on the ground that the right of electing the 
Caliph belonged above all to the old Muslims who 
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had fought at the battle of Badr, and that he 
alone was to be regarded as the rightfully elected 
Caliph for whom they decided, but all pressed 
him to stretch out his hand and receive from 
them the sign and token of election and homage. 
The competitors, specially Talha and Zubair, 
could make no opposition against the united 
pressure of the populace, and when Ali repaired 
to the Mosque where the new Caliph was wont to 
deliver his inaugural address, Talha and Zubair as 
well as other Ansar paid him their homage.* 
But Talha and Zubairt hastened to leave Medina 
as soon as possible, and met the other malcontents 
in Mckka (among whom is to be mentioned 
Ayasha — most hostile to Ali), and fomented 
against the new Caliph, whom they accused of 
complicity in the murder of Othman, a movement 
which became exceedingly dangerous by the 
support of Muawiya, the Governor of Syria who, 
under the pretext of avenging the murder of 
Othman, renounced allegiance to the Government 
of Medina and declared All’s election invalid. In 
the bloody wars that now followed, Muawiya 
remained victorious, for Ali fell by the hand of 
an assassin, and his son Hasan, whom his suppor- 
ters elected Caliph, was weak and timid for the 
throne and resigned his claim in favour of 
Muawiya. Thus the Caliphate passed again into 

t 

* Tiuditioii t>i‘ Ziihri, Usiul-ul-Ghabab, IV, pp. 31 and 32. 

t [Khuda Uukhsli, Islamic Tcoplcs p. 75, Tr.] 
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one hand, but its seat and capital was no longer 
Medina but Damascus. With this ends the 
proper patriarchal Caliphate, and begins the 
second epoch in which the Mekkan aristocracy 
seized for themselves the supreme power and 
ruled the vast Empire in the same spirit as that 
of an old Arab chief of a powerful tribe. With 
the fall of the Omayyads and the transfer of the 
supreme authority of the State from Damascus to 
Baghdad concludes the pure Arab epoch of the 
Caliphate, and in its place appears the last phase 
of the growing foreign, notably Persian, influen- 
ces which terminate with the overthrow of the 
Caliphate by the Moguls. 

We think we ought here to say some- 
thing in justification of the exhaustive treat- 
ment of the rise and transfer of sovereignty 
among the Arabs. No institution has exer- 
cised a greater influence than sovereignty 
(the political and executive power embodied in 
the person of the supreme ruler of the State) 
upon the development of the mind and the 
growth of culture. It will have clearly appeared 
by now how closely and inextricably bound up, 
among the Arabs, as among the Easterns 
generally, was the idea of sovereignty with the 
highest religious office ; viz., that of the high- 
priest. The prevalent view, common even in 
antiquity, was that kingship bore not merely 
a temporal but also an essentially spiritual 
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character. Among the Eomans and the Greeks 
the king had to perform priestly functions. And 
even there, where a pou^erfully developed priest- 
hood jealously guarded its rights and privileges, 
the king received a higher sanction hy the 
special acknowledgment on the part of the 
priest as in India, or by priestly consecration or 
anointment with the holy oil as in Israel and 
Egypt. The position of the Caliph, in the begin- 
ning, at all events, bears a much more spiritual 
than temporal character. The Ilepresentative 
of the Messenger of God was the title which the 
first Caliph adopted. Politics and religion, accord- 
ing to the genuine Semitic conception, were 
identical and synonymous terms. They could 
not conceive of a prince devoid of the highest 
priestly power. Eor this reason, indeed, did 
they call the first successors of Mohamed 
‘ Caliphs ’ and only later did the title ‘ Prince of 
the Faithful,’ equally religious in its significance, 
come into fashion. In any case, it is remarkable 
that to express ‘ the sovereign or the head of the 
State ’ the Arab used the very same word which 
was originally used to signify the leader of 
prayers in the Mosque ; viz., the Tm.am. Out of 
religious ideas grew sovereignty and kingship, 
which were quite foreign to the north Arabian 
tribes, and the Arab state appeared as a revised 
verfeiton of the old Hebrew theocracy. It is 
scarcely conceivable how else among a people, so 
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exceedingly restless and disinclincid to every form 
of personal sovereignty ; personal sovereignty and 
monarchichal principle could have arisen and de- 
veloped. Moreover, there was the necessity of 
uniting the loose fragments of the north Arabian 
tribes into a corporate, closely united, compact and 
severely discipliiuid whole — presenting a firm and 
hold front to the outer world. Monarchy was, 
further, a result of the necessity of self pre.serva- 
tion for the ncvvlv arisen State-system of Islam in 
its continiuid warfai'es against the neighbouring 
nations. It is verv singular that those Arab 
thinkers who dealt philosophically iwith the rise 
of kingship pointed to it as a necessary institu- 
tion for the maintenance of social order. 
According to their view kingship was an indis- 
pensable condition precedent to civilisation.* 
They did not, indeed, hesitate to declare that 
even an unjust and oppressive monarchy is 
better than an unlicensed freedom ; for, “an 
unjust kingship,” says Tartushi, “ is bettor 
than an hour of anarchy.t” The Arabs, however, 
committed one supreme mistake which undid 
all the advantages of their highly developed 
monarchical conception. Though maintaining 
an ill-regulated system of universal suffrage, 
they could not harmonixe it with monarchy. 

* (Khuda Bukhsh, Tho Talamic Conception oi Sovereifpitv, in |he 
first number of the Jounial of the Indian Besearcli Society, 1907. Tr.) 

t Serajul Muluk, M. S. Fol. 50. 
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TOWN LIFE. 

The more primitive the political conditions of 
those times appear the more necessary it is to 
point out that it would be a serious error to judge 
by that standard the civilisation of the two 
leading North Arabian towns. From a remote 
antiquity Mekka had been the proud possessor 
of a sanctuary held in deep veneration by the 
North Arabian tribes who were wont to meet 
there year by year at the pilgrim season. By the 
time-honoured ' privileges connected with the 
service at the Temple and the ceremonies at the 
pilgrimage certain families had acquired both 
rank and wealth. Gradually a patrician form of 
government came into vogue, with a compact and 
closely-knit community, which naturally secured 
for this town a preponderating political influence 
over the neighbouring tribes. From South Arabia 
across Mekka and Medina lay an important 
commercial route to Syria and Egypt. And 
commerce indeed holds out a rich and alluring 
prospect if there is diligence and enterprise 
behind. Its profit is soon a hundredfold. And 
this the active and money-grabbing population 
of Mekka knew only too well. The union of a 
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large mass of humanity in a settled habitation 
(however simple the constitution of the commu- 
nity) invariably offered in those times the priceless 
gifts of security of person and property. The 
heads of the leading families settled in Mekka 
were responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and order. 

It is reported that on account of the ill- 
treatment of a South-Arabian who had come to 
Mekka, the ekler.s of the town entered into a 
solemn engagement to offer, help and protection 
against every act of injustice and oppression. 
From the time this league was formed the 
stranger enjoyed at Mekka and its neighbourhood 
perfect security of person and property. It is 
not difficult to imagine the importance of this 
measure at a time and in a country where no 
other than the right of might prevailed and 
where the plunder of a caravan was regarded as 
an honourable means of livelihood. 

Long before Mohamed a council house, 
adjoining the Temple, served as a meeting place 
for the Elders of the town. Here foreign guests, 
emissaries and allies were received and entertained 
at the public expense. From here started the 
commercial caravans, and here also did they halt 
on the return journey to their country. Here, 
in this town-hall, marriages were concluded and 
the most important affairs of public and civic 
life determined. Here they met and discussed 
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the affairs ef the town — a veritable popular 
assembly in the style of the antique city-sbite, 
to which were admitted, without restraint, all 
members of the patrician families of a certain 
age.* 

Thus, at that time, Mekka appeared to Ijo 
the type of a small conunercial republic presided 
over by the chiefs of a number of noble families 
who owed their mnk and wealth to their com- 
mercial enterprises, but more so still to the 
practical advantages derived from their services 
at the Temple and at the pilginmage. Various 
Avere the posts of honour, and those wen* divided 
among the most important families. Of tliese 
the first and foremost was the post of the 
Custodian of the Temple. To his charge was 
committed tin* supervision of the Temple, and 
to him fell the duty of draAving the arrows 
AThen, aceordiiiir to the old .Vrabian custom, 
lot Avas cast. To this was joitied the office of 
the Master of the Bags whose duty it Avas to 
attend to the AA'ant of the pilgrims. 

For the supply of Avater to thcf pilgrims there 
was yet another post of honour. With this Avas 
coupled privileges of a ritualistic character ; for 
instance, tin' right of lending clothes to the 
pilgrims who, according to the old Arabian 
custom, during the circuit round the Ka’ba, had 

^ CausKiii 'U- Pcn-uviil; KuHiii hiu" .rjiihloire tlfs Arabos, Vo) 1, 
}j. 237. 
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to strip themselves naked. This privilege 
belonged exclusively to the Quraish. There 
were other duties besides, connected with this 
post : namely, the conduct of the pilgrim — pro- 
cession from Arafat to Mina, etc.* 

Mekka, as the midway station between Syria 
and Arabia, must liave carried on a brisk and 
lively trade, and w(* would certainly lie justified 
in holding that in the exchange of goods it 
made a very sulistantial profit and thereby 
enjoyed a very considerable prosperity. In this 
trade the entire population took part, either by 
way of supplying capital or furnishing goods 
and wares. 

From Syria wtjre imported silk and wool 
fabrics of Tyre and Damascus fame. This 
ancient native industry still nourishes in parti- 
eidar parts of Syria, and the fine, bright- 
coloured wool stud’s and the heavy damasks are 
still pn'pared, upon the very same antique 
patterns, as at the time when the Phoenicians of 
Sidon and Tyre provided the whole of the 
ancient world with these articles of luxury. In 
Arabia, notably in the rielr Yaman, such articles 
found a good marked. 

From Arabia to tlie northern countries were 
exported raisins, dates, even precious metals and 
the valuable products of Yaman, such as incense, 

t 

* C/f. Culiiirpr*‘isclueiirli< lu‘ ft! p. viii. fKiiglinb translation 
p. 50 in Khucla Buklmli’i islamie Civilisation. Tr], 
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myrrhi spices, as also aloes, sandalwood, and 
cinnamon, which were then highly prized 
throughout the ancient world. Probably many 
Indian and African products came to South 
Arabian harbours for further transit. Leather, 
being specially well-tanned in Yaman, formed 
then one of the principal articles of export. To 
form an idea of the money value which a large 
caravan represented, and several such caravans 
passed every year between Mekka and the 
North, it will suffice to say that one of such 
caravans which started from Gaza in Syria in 
February 624 A. D., was worth 50,000 Mithkal, 
i.e., half a million francs.* 

The profit from such primitive over-land 
commerce was generally 50 to 100 per cent. 
Even, in our own times, in the trade between 
Cairo and Khartum the profit, on the goods sold 
there, is usually 300 per cent. If we assess the 
nett profit of the Mekkans at 50 per cent, —this 
one caravan must have meant a nett profit of 
25,000 Mithkal, i.e. 250,000 francs. 

Thus did Mekka become rich and prosperous, 
and when Mohamed at the battle of Badr took 
several of the most influential Mekkans captive, 
their compatriots did not hesitate to redeem 
them each for 4,000 Dirhams (4,000 francs) ; a 

* Spren^er: D. Leben u. d. L. d. Mob. 111. j). 96. Waqidi, 198. 
A Mithkal was worth about 10 Dirhams. 
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figure representing about double the amount 
according to our present valuation.* 

When Mohamed, towards the end of his 
career, entered victorious into his native town, 
which had fought against him so long and so 
strenuously, he acted with a clemency which, 
while surprising his opponents, annoyed his 
friends. But he was anxious to make his 
tribesmen his own again, and that as soon as 
possible, and the means to attain that purpose 
were such as with Arabs or with most other men 
work swiftly and surely. He made them first 
feel his power, he then won them over by mercy 
and generosity. This policy rarely fails in its 
effect, and to this may be attributed the easy 
and rapid acceptance of Islam by the Mekkans, 
for he gave them more than they had. So long 
as they stood in opposition to the Prophet the 
earlier commercial intercourse had not only 
become difficult but had practically come to a 
standstill. Now once again they hoped to 
restore things to their proper order. The 
religious privileges of Mekka remained un- 
impaired ; indeed, Islam still more enhanced the 
lustre of the town ; and finally, what was of 
utmost importance, lavish monetary presents 
were made to the Mekkans both by Mohamed 
and his successors. 


* Waqidi, pp. 138, 198, 
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Although they cared little for Islam still 
they had every reason to be satisfied with the 
newly-created state of affairs. With the victo- 
rious campaigns and the extensive conquests of 
the Arab army immense wealth pour<‘d into tJie 
two holy cities ; infinitely more than the profit 
derived earlier through trade. And with the 
Caliph Othman the aristocratic party of Mekka 
succeeded in gaining the upper liand even in 
Medina, which had hitherto been the seat of 
extreme religious puritanism. Into their hands 
passed the entire government and the important 
governorships and all offices which yielded 
a large income. Thus within aji in credibly 
short time the Mekkan patricians, to the utter 
vexation of the religious party, managed enor- 
mously to enrich themselves. Thus grew up a 
life of pleasure and luxury regardless and luicd- 
less of Islam and its moral precepts. Even in 
Arab antiquity female singers were not unknown 
at banquets and on festive occasions, and for 
this purpose did the rich merchants of Mekka 
purchase and train female slaves. The two 
musical female slaves of a rich Mekkan on 
account of their fine voices received the 
appellation of the two Cicadas and acquired pro- 
verbial celebrity. Persons in affluent circums- 
tances kept female slaves trained in music and 
song, and these indeed were obtained for large, 
even fabulous sums from the neighbouring 
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Byzantine and Persian provinces, especially from 
Hira. At banquets and festive boards the guests, 
attired in bright, red, yellow or gi*een garments, 
sat on couches strewn with myrtles, jasmines 
and other sweet-scented flowers. In gold and 
silver vessels musk, amber and aloe were l)urnt ; 
wine-cups made of precious metals, or tumblers 
of finely-cut glass, were passed round, while the 
female singers delivered their daintiest melody.* 
It is clear beyond doubt that these female singers 
originally sang in their own tongue — Greek or 
Persian and not Araliie. Not until the middle 
of the first century of the Hijra did a genuine 
school of .;Vrab music come into existence in 
Mekka and somcnvhat later in Medina. Tuwais 
is mentioned as the first who sang in Arabic with 
the accompaniment of the hand-di’um.t We 
should not however understand by this that every 
rythmic delivery of poems was unknown before 
the time of Tuwais. That which came, for the 
first time, from the Persians to the Arabs was 
harmony between voice and musical instruments. 
The simple vocal song on the other hand, a kind 
of monotonous recitation, goes back among the 
Semites to the remotest antiquity, and was 
indissolubly bound up with their poetry, inasmuch 
as what we term a declamation of poem consists 

* Caussin de Perceval : II, p. 256. Cf. Haraasa p. 562 ; Anlarra, 
Moall. V. 83. 

t Aghani, Vol. II, pp. 170, 173, 

5 
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amon" the Arabs of a singsong recitation with a 
certain convcmtional modulation of the voice. 
This form of song, for we must call it so (the 
Arabs call luahud, i.e., declamation), was popular 
among them from the eaiiiest times and has 
been up to this day maintained in the traditional 
recitation of the Qur’an. Thus sang the solitary 
wanderer in the desert, tin* camel driver, to spur 
on his weary animal to a quicker pace. Thus 
sang the warriors on the hattle-tield. And this 
mode of rythmic declamation wo can even now 
study in all .\i-abian countries wliere the poems 
of Antar and similar works are usually recited.* 
With the growth of luxury and social enjoyment 
greu’ the art of poetry. The old simplicity and 
austerity gave way more and more to a luxurious 
mode of living, to which in spite of the Qur’an 
and the puritanical sermons of the fanatics, the 
rich aristocrats so fondly abandoned them.selves 
in Mekka and Medina. In the relation of the 
sexes the scwerity which Islam intended to 
enforce and later on actuallv did enforce was 
lost. The fashionable youths of Mekka boldly 
carried on their amours in the holy city, nay in 
the very temple itself. Chivalrous gallantry and 
worship of women, reminding us of the free 
love and splendid chivalry of the period of the 


* Arab Ron^H wore unknown at the time of Omar 1. The Arabs 
only knew then the Rong of th(» camel -drivers which was a simple 
racitation. — Aghani VTII, p. 149. 
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troubadour.s, show themselves, which the later 
Islam transformed by the fanatical priests, the 
uletna^, and the hypocrites of the mystic 
schools regarded with horror and indication. 
Harith-ibn-Khalid, famousas a poet, wasappointed 
governor of Mekka by the Caliph Abdul Malik. 
He was in love with the daughter of Talha, 
Ayesha, one of the noblest and most influential 
women of the time. During the pilgrimage she 
came to Mekka to perform the religious duty. On 
the day of the great ceremony in the temple she 
sent a message to the governor to postpone the 
public prayer in the mosque until she had finish- 
ed the prescribed circuit round the Ka’im. The 
amorous governor, who had to conduct the entire 
pilgrimage ceremonies, unhesitatingly obeyed. 
This caused so great an indignation among the 
pious muslims and the pilgrims assembled there 
that the Caliph found himself constrained to re- 
move the gallant statesman from office.. On 
receiving this information Al-Harith said, “By 
God ! I do not make light of the anger of the 
Caliph, but if Ayesba had not boon ready till 
nightfall I would verily have put the public 
prayer off till then if she had so desired.”* In 
the personality of a young and prosperous 
Mekkan of a distinguished family who acquii-ed 
fame not merely as a pleasure-hunter but also 
as a poet of considerable parts, we have a remark- 


Aghaiii, 111. luy. 
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able type of character illustrative of those times. 
It was Omar Ibn llabiyyah, the exemplar of his 
country and the idol of female worship.* 
Wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice and con- 
nected with the ruling family of the Omayyads, 
Omar was highly engaging in manners, charm- 
ing in appearance, witty and facetious. His 
father was a man of great distinction in Mekka. 
Every second year during the ])eriod of heath- 
enism he used to provide the Ka’ba with a brocade 
cover ; Avhilc all the rest of the Quraish together 
bore the expense of the cover for following year. 
His wealth was acquired in commerce with South 
Arabia. He finally accepted Islam and was 
appointed governor of the province of .Janad in 
Yaman. In the most affluent circumstances did 
Omar grow up. Eor him there was no necessity 
to acquire but to enjoy wealth — and that he did 
to the fullest extent. A passionate lover of the 
other sex he dedicated his poetical talents to 
them. He preached and proclaimed the gospel 
of love — a gospel so dreadfully distasteful to the 
older class of the Mekkans that they placed his 
poetical works under an official ban. They were 
condemned and they were proscribed. To the 
last he remained the same, for though weighed 
down with age he was wont to say “When young 
oft was I loved without loving, hut now that I 
am' old, unto death shall I oiler my homage at 

[Sec the Monograph of SeJiwarz on Oniur. Tr.] 
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the altar of beauty.” Two young ladies once 
Tisited the Ka’ba for religious purposes. An old 
man went up to them, spoke to them, and asked 
them their names. When they spoke to him he 
rejoined ; — “Young friends, to the beautiful I 
owe a duty, and wherever I .see beaut}' I offer 
my homage to it. When I saw you I was taken 
captive by your youth and charm. Enjoy them 
then before you complain of their lo.ss.” This 
man was Omar. Fearlessly in his poems does 
he mention the names of the ladies to ■whom he 
paid his court. 

Thus 

1 aeiit itiy female, slave ami told her to be on her pfuard. 

And Hpoak Hatiorinfriy lo Zamab to be jrood to her Omar. 

Who would blame theo if thou ha&test the mortal malady ? 

Sbaking her little head she abked Who hath Rent thee for this 

l)Ul*p08C. 

It is thy feiiiiuim' eraft ? We kuuw thee here.” 

Quite cliaractei’istic is the adoration of 
women mirrored everywhere in his poetical 
works. It points to the high position the Arab 
■women then occupied. At the conclusion of a 
meeting to which he had been invited by 
several noble ladies who had learnt to know him 
and were anxious to hear him recite his poems, 
he was ])old enough to say : “T have long felt 
the desire of paying a visit to the grave of the 
Prophet at Medina, but I have now resoh’^ed to 
abandon my inti-ntioii in order that the memory 
of my visit to you may not be darkened or 
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eclipsed by anything else. At the time when 
the Syrian caravan was about to reach Mekka 
Omar in the company of the most famous 
singer of Mekka, Ibn Suraij, went to meet it. 
They mounted two fine dromedaries dyed with 
henna as was usual on festive occasions ; while 
the saddle and the trappings gleamed with gold- 
embroidered brocade. Both Omar and his 
companion were clad in the finest dress. 
Until dusk they whiled away the time flirting 
with the female wayfarers. When it became 
dark and the moon rose, they ascended an eleva- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the caravan roiwi, 
and Ibn Suraij struck his finest melody. It 
was not long ere a man riding on a beautiful 
charger stopped to hear them and l)egged the 
singer to repeat the song. When he heard the 
song, “By God”, said he, “thou art Ibn Suraij, 
the singer of Mekka and thy companion is 
Omar Ibn llabbiyah.” They confirmed his 
conjecture and asked the stranger who he was. 
But he would not reply. Ilis silence annoyed 
them to such a degree that they told him “Even 
if thou wert the son of the Caliph thou couldst 
not have been more mysterious.” “ Indeed,” 
rejoined the stranger, “that T am.” Then the two 
rose and apologized. The stranger, removing his 
upper garment, took the ring off his finger and 
presented it to them. Then he spurred on his 
charger and at full gallop proceeded towards 
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the caravan.* This story drawn fronu popnlj| 
life vividly and graphically describes to lijS 
things as they then happened in Mekka. Ir 
ti|»e higher circles of the holy city, life was one 
ci^ntinuous stream of pleasure. Yet a crude 
fern of luxury might be noticed side by side 
■with a very distinct refinement of social life 
and manners. Poetry and song added charm 
to social intercourse and relieved the monotony 
of the primitive life, introducing into the 
otherwise sensual relation of the sexes a spirit 
of chivalry. The rich Mekkans passed away 
their time with love, wine, and song. The 
need for a coirtre of social unioir was indeed 
early felt and satisfied, and a gaming house, a 
kind of club, was founded by a patrician in easy 
circumstances, w'hore chess and draught boards 
and even books were found to please, to amuse, 
and to instruct the members. On the walls of 
the rooms, so iuids the very accurate old Arab 
reporter to whom we owe this information, were 
wooden pegs inserted where the members could 
hang their upper garments in oi*der more 
conveniently to play a game or to read a book or 
to carry on conversation -with acquaintances.f 

A guest-house is also mentioned as existing 
in early times in Medina, an institution which 
later occurs in the forms of caravanserais 

* Aghani, I p. 101. 

t Aghani, IX 62. 
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or public dinin" saloons established as pious 
ll^owments. Scenes drawn from town-life 
fei^ht be multiplied at will, but enouf'h has l)een 
||aid to give an idea of life as it then was. 
The view of social life presented here is materiall||| 
different from (he generally accepto<l view (0 
the social life and conditions of those times. As 
a supplement to the portrait of Omar we 
find a fitting place here for that of the poet Arj^’ 
who though a debauchee, was vet one of th^ 
most original poets of that age. The courtly 
Arji, belonging to the highest society, was the 
grandson of the Cali])h Othman. Pleasure- 
loving and careless, he used in his poems without': 
the slightest hesitation the names of his lady-loves 
A freed-woman of a land-owner who lived in ht r 
country chat(*au at some distance, used as often 
as she heard of Arji and his poems to express 
indignation against him, saying that tin* poet ha' * 
compromised the honour of the noble ladies, ani! 
regretted that none could summon siiflicien. 
com*age to condemn his vulgarity. “ If ever 
I see, him,” added the fair Kolaba, “ I will soon, 
repel his advances.” Arji hearing of this at 
once set about to lay a trap for her. When she 
was once at home alone -with her servants h« 
came and asked for an interview, but she, tr^ 
to her word, shut the door against him, and wheh 
he insisted upon an entry she showered stones at 
him and thus kept her word. Arji, to avenge 
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the insult, composed a poem of a com promt 
character, which was circulated broadcast by tlxil 
musicians of Mekka. Naturally the poem camtr 
to the knowledge of the master of Kolaba. He 
grew suspicious and sent her to Mekka to take 
an oath in the holy temple and thereby vindicate 
her innocence. He brought her to the town, 
according to the usual practice, on a camel 
between two sacks tilled with camel dung, and 
there in the temple on the holy spot l)etween the 
corner of the Ka’ba and the standing place of 
Abraham he made her take the oath of innocence. 
Without hesitation Kolaba took the sevenfold 
oath and vindicated h('i*self. Thereupon her master 
recei%'ed her with open arms and as often as he 
heard the verse of Arji’s sung : — “ I have l>een 
already long accustom<‘d to find favour with 
thee ” ; he was wont te say : — “ No — by God ! 
he is lying. Never has such a bliss fallen to his 
lot.” In a difterent manner however the 
following gallant adventure ended. For a long 
time Arji solicited the favour of a beautiful 
woman who always repelled his advances and 
veiled herself as soon as she saw him from a 
distance. Once, out in the open air, Arji saw her 
from afar in the midst of a number of women. 
To get at close quarters to the object of his 
devotion ho hit upon a device. He .stopped a 
Beduin who was carrying on his camel two skin 
bags filled with milk for sale in the town. Arji 
6 
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gRve him his horse, his elegant dress, and 
exchanged for them the camel and the 
Beduin’s costume. Thus disguised ho approached 
the ch'cle of Avomeu and oirerod them milk for 
sale. Gaily did the ladies take the milk while 
Arji sat on the ground AA’ith a down-cast gaze 
casting fugitive glances at the object of his 
admiration. Then one of the girls questioned 
him, “What hast thou lost, thou son of the 
desert, that thou art constantly looking at the 
ground P” “My heart,” was the incisive reply. 
“Ah Great God ! ” then cried the lady, “It is 
Arji.” She jumped up and veiled herself. 

Counting upon his kinship Avith the ruling 
family Arji at times carried his Avild pranks too 
far. He owned a palm plantation in the district 
of the tribe of Banu Nasr whose camels and 
sheep often strayed into his enclosure. Every 
such animal he killed and with it he entertained 
the poor. Well-versed in the art of gallantry 
he was no moan archer, and often enough a 
hundred animals fell to his arrows. 

By a fling at the wife of the Governor of 
Mekka whom he mentioned in one of his 
impertinent verses he sorely off(mded the 
husband, who soon got an opportunity for 
wreaking vengeance upon him. Arji fell into 
a dispute with the freed man of his father, a 
dispute which passed from high words to 
mutual abuse. To avenge himself Arji with a 
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number of servants attacked him in his house 
at night, had his wife ill-treated in a cruel 
manner, and ended by killing the man. On the 
complaint of the widow the Governor caused 
his arrest, ordered stripes to lie administered 
to him, placed him on the pillory and threw 
him into gaol whore he died.* 

The two characters of Omar Ibn llabiyyah, 
and Arji show us the life of the higher circles 
in Mekka with its freedom and licen.se. This 
town was then in reality the fashion-setting 
metropolis of Islam, and the spiritual and 
intellectual capital of an empire which stood 
in closest connection ivith the most distant 
provinces througli the institution of the annual 
pilgrimage. A love of pleasure and gaiety, as 
also a spirit of religious indilference, prevailed 
in and permeated the aristocratic society of 
Mekka ; not unlike the spirit which manifested 
itself in Damascus, the residence of the Omayyad 
Caliphs, and an art which the orthodox party 
hiid from the beginning regarded as dangerous 
and pernicious now came into vogue at Mekka 
and thence spread throughout the whole empire. 
It was tlu; cheering art' of music and song which 
went everywhere hand in hand witli the enjoy- 
ment of the fleeting pr(\sent, careless of the 
unknown future. This was ever and anon 
most violently opposed by the hypocrites and 

* I, 153, 1G3; vii, 145. 
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fanatics, who fondly dwelt on the horrors 
beyond the grave, banishing every joyous 
impulse from the heart. Henceforward, the 
prohibition of song and the destruction of 
musical instruments became a favourite propa- 
ganda of the Muslim divines, the substance of 
whose sermons consisted of the portrayal of the 
terrors of hell, the wr;4th of God and the 
sinfulness of the present world. They sought 
to plunge the whole world into the dark by-paths 
of ascetic seclusion, and later into the dismal 
abyss of an over-wrought mysticism. Song and 
music therefore were forbidden by moral censors 
appointed by Government. But as is always 
the case where the impossible is aimed at, it 
was observed more in its breach than in its 
observance, and the art of singing with musical 
accompaniment which originated in Mekka 
constituted from its institution till the latest 
times the only art, together with poetry, which 
was cultivated by the Arabs, and which in the 
hey-day of Arab culture not only tended to the 
improvement of the mind and the retincment of 
social intercourse, but equally to soften, to 
elevate and to purify the relations between the 
sexes. The lirst impetus came to the Arabs 
from foreigners. The oldest singers imitated 
the Persian school of music. It appears that 
Persian captives of war came in large numbers 
to Mekka. It was from them that the Arabs 
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first learnt to sing with the accompaniment of 
the then musical instruments, the drum (Duff), 
the tambourine, the flute, the lute, etc. Ibn 
Mussajjih is mentioned as the first who 
introduced Persian notes into Arabic. He heard 
the Persian workmen, engaged- in the repairs 
of the Ka’ba, singing, while at work, according 
to their native style, and these he imitated. He 
met w'ith such a brilliant success that the young 
men of the best families sought his company 
and paid enormous sums to him. The rage for 
him became so great that it drew the attention 
of the Governor, who reported to the Caliph 
at Damascus that the young aristocrats of Mekka 
were positively ruining themselves over Ibn 
Mussajjih, the singer. Upon this report, orders 
were received from Damascus to send the 
singer to the capital. He sang at the court 
and sang so well that the Caliph sent him back 
to Mekka loaded with rich presents, intimating 
to tilt! Governor at the same time that he should 
not be worried any longer.* Mabad and 
Jarid, the two most celebrated musicians 
of those times, Avore his pupils. Mabad was 
originally a slave, but later he became a 
freedman. As a boy he had to tend sheep, and 
he himself has related hoAv he first received 
his musical inspiration. '‘I was a slave,” says he, 
“of the family of Kattan and had to tend §heep 


* Agliani, II 84, 86, 87 . 
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on the stony pasture ground outside Medina. 
There at night I used to look out for a rocky 
cavern in which to take up my quarters and to 
rest myself, but as soon as I fell asleep, I heard 
foreign melodies resounding in my ears and 
on awaking I repeated them. In a short time 
Mabad acquired fame and amassed fortune. He 
trained young slave girls in music, and then 
after a thorough training he was wont to sell 
them at high prices. In this connection we 
have a charming anecdote to tell. Mabad had 
a slave girl called Zibya (antelope) trained in 
Music, whom he sold to a rich man of Khuzistan, 
who fell so deeply in love with her that he 
became absolutely disconsolate when she was 
prematurely torn away from him by death, but 
many of her songs had been learnt by a com- 
panion slave girl who used often to sing them to 
her master. This aroused an intense craving 
in the master of Zibya to see Mabad. Mabad, 
hearing of this decided to pay an unexpected 
visit to him. Trom Mekka he travelled to Basra 
where he tried to take ship to Khuzistan. It 
so happened that the very same person had 
come to Basra on business and had chartered 
a ship to return home. Mabad without 
knowing him begged and obtained a passage 
on the vessel. He was shown a place on the 
deck and the ship sailed. On arriving at the 
mouth of the canal of Obollo the midday meal 
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was served. At the conclusion of the meal wine 
went round the company, and, in the best 
of humour, the rich man ordered his slave girl 
to sing. Mabsid shabbily dressed, in the fashion 
of Hejaz, in a worn out cloak, heavy shoes and 
an old furred coat, sat quiet in a comer. The 
slave girl taking the lute sang, according to the 
melody of Mabad, a song the beginning of 
which was as follows : — 

Awaj' is Soa<l ! torn is the tie of love. 

She visits the low-Iyin^, sand}’’ eountr}' of Adma. 

She sang various notes false, and Mabad, 
unable to check himself, called out to her that 
she was singing false notes. The company, 
offended at this, made use of harsh language 
towards him. Then the slave girl again took up 
the lute and proceeded : 

Daught er of the Azdites ! heart is rent with grief. 
Woe! that no consolation comes from her! 

All reproach me. I call out loudly 

That though sh(* repels my advances I still seek her 

as m3' bride. 

Inch by inch love is draining my life. 

To be sure the consuming passion is quite amazing. 
Censurer who reproachest my devotion towards her. 
Thou shouldst be the first victim of those 

whom thou reproachest. 

The girl again singing some false notes, Mabad 
could not keep quiet, and thereby met with yet 
another reprimand. The slave girl entertained 
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the company with some more songs and he 
silently listened to her until she came to the 
following air : — 

“Companions, f^rant an hour of respite unto me, 

Here al this ])laee full of recollections to me. 

Urge me not onward when I stand here at the sjiot 

of Azzas’ tent. 

For now I stand in a dreary, howling waste. 

Sjieak love again unto this half recovering heart, 

And to the eyes, shed streams of tears. 

Never will the happy time return which wo 

together spent 

In springtide and during b(‘autiful moon-lit summer 

nights. 

Again she sang false notes. Mahad could 
not resist any longer and called out to her 
“ Can’t you sing some airs at least faultlessly ?” 

His host became so enraged that he threaten- 
ed Mabad to thrott' him overltoard at once if he 
again took such liberties. Then Mabad held his 
peace until the slave girl had concluded her song. 
When there was a pause he raised his voice and 
sang the first air, then the second and so on. 
Suddenly the scene changed. Every one, full 
of admiration, gathered round him with 
apologies. He then revealed his id ntity. The 
rich man of Khuzistan and his slave girl kissed 
his hand and feet and asked for forgiveness. 
They travelled together to Ahwaz, where Mabad 
in the house of his patron enjoyed a princely 
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hospitality and returned to Mekka loaded with 
rich presents. Henceforward the passion 
for song and music rapidly spread, and both 
Mekka and Medina became the nurseries of this 
art, supplying to the court of Damascus an un- 
ceasing stream of musicians. Among the young 
nobility of Mekka the passion for music was 
supremely dominant. 

Hudali, a stone mason of Mekka, was dowered 
with a great natural gift for music. When at 
work in the quarries young people used to look 
out for him, bring food, drink and money to him, 
and beseech him to entertain them with songs, 
but Hudali, anxious more for his wages than for 
anything else, would request them to assist him 
in his work. Even to this his admirers would 
consent, and tucking up their kaftans and rolling 
them round their waists they would carry stones 
for him. Ascending a rock, Hudali would sit 
doAvn and begin to sing, while those below him 
lay down on the soft sand regaling them- 
selves till sunset. An eye-witness to whom we 
are indebted for this information adds that when 
Hudali sang, the entire hillock looked red and 
yellow from the variegated colour of the upper 
garments of the people listening to him. Not 
merely men but even women devoted their atten- 
tion to this enlivening art, and early indeed did 
it come into fashion for the nobility to pay cohrt 
to female singers. Jamila was trained by Saib 

7 
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Kathir, one of the earliest musical celebrities 
of Medina, but she soon outshone her master in 
music and luteplaying. Her husband was a 
client. She set apart a day for public receptions 
at which she appeared splendidly robed. Even 
her female slaves whose finely braided 
hair, bunchlike, fell dovm their backs, she 
bejewelled and bedecked in variegated garments, 
and in this manner did she receive visitors. 
Having invited one of the most influential 
men of the town — an Alide — who accepted 
her invitation and came to her, she honoured 
him by singing a song in praise of his family.* 
But these artistic tendencies had also their 
darker sides, which at that time and among 
those people appeared all the more acutely 
as there was no counteracting influence. Besides 
religious quibbling over the Qur’an and traditions, 
matters with which only the people of the lower 
order, especially the clients, concerned them- 
selves, there were no other serious scientific 
studies.t Thus it happened that intercourse with 
singers, male and female, soon led the elegant 
youths of the capital of North Arabia into most 

* Aghani, VII, p. 144. About Saib Kathir we only know that he was 
of Persian descent. He is said to have been the first who imitated the 
Persian style of singing in Arabic and tlie first who established the 
artificial Arab music. Ho was the first who manufactured lutes in 
Medina. On account of his excellent manners and fine voice he obtained 
admission into the best families. Aghani VII, 188. 

t [See Weil’s, Geschichte der Islamitischen VdIker p. 143 at Sq. Tr.] 
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dangerous paths. They could not, in the nature 
of things, amuse themselves day after day with 
wine and love-songs without falling into the 
meshes of intriguing women. The singers, for 
whom, above all, there was only one object, 
and that was to amass wealth as quickly as 
possible, soon became a medium for unchaste 
amours. Besides constant and immoderate 
indulgence in \vine and women, the effeminate 
youths sought lewd games and unchaste 
arts to excite themselves into passion. Thus 
arose a class of singers who set themselves the 
task of shamelessly amusing and artificially 
arousing the passions of youths sunk irretrievably 
in immorality. This class of singers who more 
and more attracted a croAvd of degenerate youths, 
were described by the peculiar name of 
Miikhannaih which practically corresponds to 
what the ancients called Cinciedi. They pressed 
their services in the interest of both the sexes 
and, wherever they obtained access, they destroy- 
ed the peace of the family. For this reason the 
authorities both in Mekka and Medina proceeded 
with the utmost rigour against them.* These 
Cinaedes imitated women in their costume and 
external appearance. They dyed their hands 
with henna, wore bright-coloured female dress, 

• 

* Under the Caliph Sulaiman all the Mnkhannath of Mokka 
were castrated, Aghani Vol. IV. 60. To this class belonged the famous 
singer Ibn Dallal. Aghani II, 171, 172. 
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combed and plaited their hair, and sang to the 
accompaniment of drums, and performed most 
obscene dances, still to be seen in the East. 
By their conduct the singers and the musical 
profession, which from the very beginning had 
excited the wrath of the religious party, were 
brought completely into discredit, and several 
governors enforced rei)catedly the most severe 
measures against them. Thus a governor of Iraq 
(Khalid-ul-Kisri) prohibited under severest 
punishment music and song, making an 
exception only in the case of llunain, the 
celebrated singer of Ilira. But in the East even 
the most infamous and dishonourable professions, 
on account of the close cohesion of their members 
(for instance, robbers, procuresses, etc. etc.) 
tend to resolve themselves into guilds. It 
is therefore scarcely to be doubted that the 
licentious brood of cinaedes {31iikhanu(ithyii) had 
their own guild, and as such insjhte of persecu- 
tions continued to exist. It is not siu’prising 
therefore that they are still to be found in some 
places in the East, for instance, specially in 
Egypt, where on certain festive occasions, 
particularly at weddings, male dancers called 
KhawaU as well as female dancers make their 
appearance. They wear female dress, imitate 
in* their bearing and movement female ways, 
they blacken their eyes with collyrium and they 
paint their eyebrows. They are beardless, their 
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hair is long, and like women’s, is artificially 
plaited in queues to the end of which gold coins 
are attached. Their hands are dyed with henna, 
as is the case with women, and in the streets 
they generally appear veiled, not from any sensed 
of shame but merely to affect the manners cH 
women. These Khaicals whom M'e may still 
meet in the streets of Cairo are the modern 
descendants of the Arab Cinaedi. I have not 
met them in otlier oriental towns like Damascus 
and Aleppo. Perhaps they are still to be foimd 
in Mckka — the holv citv, where, as is well 
known, all forms of immorality are greater than 
in any other place of the Muslim world.* 
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THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 

As a prophet and reformer of his people Moham- 
ed could not be otherwise than a revolutionary 
in the fullest sense of the word ; for his religious 
propaganda introduced not only a complete 
change in the political situation hut also had an 
equally important bearing on the social conditions. 
Let us place ourselves in the position of the 
first Muslim community when it gradually 
collected in Medina. Poor and destitute, it lived 
through the first years almost entirely upon the 
generosity and hospitality of the well-to-do 
inhabitants of Medina who, by accepting the 
new teachings, linked themselves to the Prophet 
and his fate. By predatory expeditions against 
the Mekkan caravans, by vanquishing the rich 
Jewish colonists in and about Medina, Mohamed 
soon managed to help his votaries out of their 
difficulties. He personally undertook to distribute 
the booty and thus he set at rest all disputes 
and causes of friction within his community. For 
his followers he was all in all. If he suffered 
want and penury, they suffered with him. Thus 
was settled, already at the time of the Prophet, 
the practice of distributing the state-revenue 
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among the people ; i.e. the entire community, if we 
could call booty, ppor-tax and voluntary contribu- 
tions, such uncertain things as these, state-revenue 
at all. Mohamed liked to show preference to his 
nearest relatives and no Arab could see anything 
improper in it. In the Qur’an (Sura 8, 42^ 
there is a passage where the right to the dor u tuj® 
from the state -treasury is expressly conf;. rreS 
upon the relatives of the Prophet. Exceptionally 
strong, indeed was the tie of kinship among the 
Arabs of the olden days. What we, in our modern 
diction, call “nepotism” and against which so 
much is said, though founded on human nature, 
always passed among the Arabs as something 
plausible ; nay, on account of the family tie, a 
morally-enjoined obligation. To his best virtues 
among which, in any event, must be reckoned 
a genuine Arab generosity, the Prophet clung 
fast ; and that, indeed, not towards his kinsmen 
alone but towards all ; for he remained ever true 
to the principle, set up by him, of the equality and 
close brotherhood of all Muslims. This principle 
was of universal application. The Prophet, being 
the common administrator of the property of 
the faithful, if any one of them died leaving a 
debt behind, he undertook to pay it off. Bukhari 
has handed down to us a tradition which 
* says : the Prophet used to ask when a Muslim 
died whether he had left sufficient assets’ to 
discharge his debts ; if the answer was in the 
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affirmative, he personally conducted the funeral 
service ; otherwise he suffered it to be done by 
the community. After his conquests he said : 
“I stand closer to the Muslims than they them- 
selves. If any one of them dies and leaves a 
debt behind, I shall undertake to discharge the 
liability ; but if he leaves property it will go to 
his heirs.”* 

Let us begin our survey of the social and 
political conditions of those times with the 
sources of the state revenue., The taxes will, 
therefore, first engage our attention. Next to 
the prayers the payment of a tax, described as 
* Zahat, is recommended in the Qur’an. The word 
is borrowed from the later Hebrew vocabulary 
and signifies ‘purification’ which the Arabs 
explain by saying that the payment of this 
tax cleanses the faithful and his property of 
all sins. In the Qur’an the command to pay 
the poor-tax {Zakat) directly follows the com- 
mand to pray : “perform the prayers and pay the 
poor-tax”. (Sura 2. 10). This tax had a strong 
communistic complexion which is made all the 
more clear by the following tradition. The 
Prophet sent Ma’d to Yaman and told him ; 
“Summon the people to swear to the confession 
of faith that there is no God besides Allah and 

• 1426 ; this tradition will he found in Beladhuri p. 468 

but with a different Jsnad. It goes back to Abu Huraira who vouchef 
for its genuineness but we know that Abu Huraira can, in no way, b# 
regarded as a trustworthy reporter. 
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daily prayers. If they are still amenable teach 
them further that God has ordained the poor-tax 
' {Sadakah) upon their property which is to be 
collected from the rich for distribution among 
the poor.” Such importance did the Prophet 
attach to the poor-tax that, like the prayer 
itself, it was enjoined as absolutely obligatory 
upon every true Muslim.* In order that the poor 
should not be burdened with this tax, certain 
checks were imposed upon it. We propose, here, 
to collect the most important of those legal 
rules. To his tax-gatherer in Bahraint Abu 
Bakr wrote as follows : “ In the name of 
God the IMerciful, the Compassionate. This is 
the law, relating to the poor-tax, announced by 
the messenger of God under Divine sanction. 
Of the Muslims whoever is called upon to pay 
this, let him pay ; but ho who is called upon to 
pay more; let him refuse: one sheep for 24 
camels or, below this number, at the very least 
five ; a female camel, in her second year for 26 
to 30 camels ; a female camel three years old 
for 36 to 45 camels ; a four year old camel for 
46 to 60 camels ; a five year old camel for 61 to 
75 camels : two milch camels for 76 to 90 camels; 

• BukUari, 882 [ Prof Shibli, Al. Paruq Pt. 11, p. 67 i See {irimme, 
Dae Lobeu Mohammoda p. 164 et aeq. Tr. ] 

t (Of. Goldiiher, M. S. 11 p. 60. Tr.) 

8 
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two full-grown Hikkah for 91 to 120 camels; 
when the number exceeded 120, for every fifty 
a Hikkah”. He who had only four camels was 

a »mpt from this tax unless he paid it volun- 
rily. Any one having only five camels had to 
give a sheep. Of the sheep, if there were from 
40 to 120, a sheep was to be given as poor-tax ; 
from 121 to 200, two sheep ; then for every 
succeeding hundred, a sheep. But a flock of sheep, 
numbering only 39 or less, Avas exempt from 
the poor-tax unless the owner voluntarily paid 
it. For gold : I of the tenth Avas to be paid as 
poor-tax ; but if valued at 190 dirhams or less 
no tax was levied unless the OAvner voluntarily 
paid it.* Old or defective animals Avere not 
accepted in payment of this tax. 

In addition to this the first Caliph issued a 
further ordinance, by which the relative values 
of camels and sheep AA^ere fixed. “lie who 
should deliver a Gada’ah as alms on his camels, 
but does not happen to possess one, may deliver 
instead a Hikkah with two sheep, or their money 
value, i.e., twenty dirhams. He who should 
deliver a Hikkah, but does not possess one, 
whereas he does possess a Gada’ah, may deliver 
the latter, and receive from the collector two 
sheep or twenty dirhams ; he who should deliver 
a Hikkah, but only possesses a Bint-labun, may 

• Bnkhari, 921, Cf. Mawardi p, 199. [Compare Iledaya, Vol. I, p. 
11 Eng. Translation. Tr.] 
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give that and take back two sheep or twenty 
dirhams. He who should deliver a Bint-labun, 
hut does not possess one, whereas he does possess 
a Hikkah, should deliver the latter and receive 
back from the collector two sheep or twenty 
dirhams.” 

Thus we see that it was found necessary even 
then to establish a tariff of prices, fixing the 
rate at which camels, in which the greatest 
part of the alms was paid, should be taken by 
the revenue department. Sheep served as 
change, and the price of one in Abu Bakr’s time 
was relatively very high, ten dirhams (10 francs.) 

The provisions of Abu Bakr Avere ratified and 
completed by his successor Omar I.* A copy 
is preserved of an edict which he issued dealing 
Avith this subject. “ In the name of God, etc. 
This is the law of the alms. Where there are 
21 camels or less, one sheep is to be delivered 
for each five camels : where there are more than 
24 but not more than 35, one Makhad-calf, or if 
there lie none one Labun-calf (male) : Avhere 
there are from 3(3 to 45, a female Labun-calf, 
where there are from 46 to 60, a Hikkah, where 
there are from 46 to 75, a Gada’ah : where there 
are from 76 to 90, two Labun-cah es (female) : 
where there are from 91 to 120, two Hikkahs : in 


• [The estimate of Abu Bakr’s and Omar’s character in Banke’e 
Weltgesohiohte, Vol. V., pp. 110-111. Tr.] 
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case of large numbers, a Labun-calf (female) for 
each 40 and a Hikkah for 60.* 

Law as to the alms on flocks of sheep. "Where 
there are from 40 to 120, one sheep to be 
delivered ; thence up to 200, two sheep, thence 
up to 300, three sheep ; in case of larger 
flocks, one sheep per hundred. There should not 
be offered as alms a ram nor any old or defective 
beast, unless the collector permits. In the collec- 
tion of taxes two distinct objects of taxation 
should not be amalgamated, nor identical objects 
separated, so that the alms may be lightly 
collected. In the case of goods owned by 
partners, each should pay his proportionate share. 
In the case of silver, where there is as much 
as five ounces, one fortieth should be paid i.e., 2| 
per cent.t 

Corresponding to the patriarchal character of 
the times the practice of levying this tax was 
extremely simple. Abu Eakr, in distributing the 
state annuity, was wont to ask each member of 
the Muslim community whetlier he owned any- 
thing upon which the poor-tax could be levied. 
If the answer was in the negative he paid out the 
annuity in full ; if, on the contrary, in the 
affirmative, he deducted the required amount, t 
The principle was that this tax was payable 

c 

^ Of. Mftwardi p. 197. Abu Yusuf fol. 43. 

t 61iarh*ul*Muatta, II. p. p. 56-66. Also Tirmidhi axid Abu Da*iid. 

♦ Rhiur.h.ul-Muatta, II. p 44. 
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upon property owned for a period of one 
year. All Muslims had to make a statement as 
to the amount of their property. Omar I more- 
over, specially directed his tax-collectors not to 
oppress people and take away the best animal 
out of their flock. And at a still later date 
Malik fiffirnis that it was not customary to refuse 
animals given, by way of tax, on the score of 
unserviceabb'iiess. We see from this how simple 
Avere the customs of those times and how little 
did the government then contemplate fiscal 
oppression. 

This tax was levied upon cattle also. No tax 
was leviable upon less than thirty cows. For 
thirty cows a 7h/ji (one year old calf) was to he 
given; for -tO a Jfossinnah (a cow at least three 
years old). 

In the earliest times no poor-tax Avas levied 
on other beasts of burden ; the yrneral rule being 
that poor-fax teas payable for arable land, 
precious metals, and forks, to Avhich the 
coiAi men til tors ex})ressly add that by ‘flocks’ AA'as 
meant camels, cattle and slu'ej).* No tax Avas 
levied upon horses or slaves. In support of 
this rule Avas quoted a saying of the Prophet : 
“I remit the poor-tax on horses and slaves, but 
let them pay on gold.”t On the other hand, 

^ Bharh-ul-Muattn, lip. 43. 

t Traditions of Abu Da’iul cited in tbo Sharh-ul-Muatta ll, p. 73. 
According to n passage in Abu YusnfT, Abu Hanifah is said to hara 
ruled that a Dinar was to be paid for every horse. 
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eatables, especially corn and vegetables, were 
liable to taxation. Fruits, with the exception of 
dates, raisins and olives, were exempt from 
taxation. But liability to pay the tax only 
commenced for quantities exceeding four waak 
(camel load). As for dates and grapes the valua- 
tion depended upon the harvest. As for palm 
plantations and vineyards the valuation was arriv- 
ed at upon a conjectuival basis and as soon as tlie 
assessment was made the owner was loft to dt;al 
with it as he pleased.* Honey was exempt from 
taxation. According to Malik in tlie asses.s- 
ment of the poor-tax upon land a distinction 
was made according to the (juality of the .soil.f 
The prophet said that everything which grew 
upon land, watered by heaven or natural springs 
was liable to V^shr (the tenth), but all produce, 
needing artificial irrigation, was liable only to 
half of the tenth. The following were liable to 
Ushr-. barley, maize, wheat, peas, lentil, rice, 
millet and sesame. + Omar I, to encourage the 
import of cereals to Medina (for Arabia then 
had, as she now has, to import considerable 
quantities of cereals), reduced the tax upon them 
to half of the tenth. 

Also the Aramoeic propulation of Arabia 
Petraea, the Naboeteans, were only liable to half 

♦ Sh«rh-ul Muatta, II. p. C5. 
tibid. 

X Ibid. P, 68. 
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of the tenth,* ( TJshr) on wheat and oil. For 
other food plants, described by the Arab jurists 
as Kitmyyah and by us called pulses, the 
different kinds of peas, beans, etc., etc., he allowed 
the tax of the tenth to continue.! All other 
fruits and vegetables were exempt from taxation.}: 
The third important items of taxation were pure 
gold and precious metals. As to taxation on gold 
the prophet had laid down no rules in the Qu’ran. 
Only a saying of Ali is preserved, which runs thus 
“Pay tax on gold; for every 20 dinar a half dinar.'* 
Put this tradition is not well-authenticated though 
quoted by all later jurists. According to Malik 
the tax on gold is as follows: Every thing under 
20 dinars is free, but beyond it is taxable.§ The 
tax was J a dinar on 20 dinars, i e., 2| per cent.jj 
The rule, however, always held good that the 
taxable capital sliould be in possession for a full 
year. This tax was also levied on moneys received 
as hire for slaves or rent of houses.^ Quarries 
and mines were equally liable to this tax, 
but with this difference that here it fell due 
immediately on the discovery of the mines and 
quarries, and not after a year, as was the case 

* Sharh-ul-Muatta, II. P. 76. 

t Ibid P. 70. 

t Ibid P. 71. 

§ Ibid P. 45. 

• 

II At first a dinar was reckoned as equivalent to ten dirhams, but at the 
time of Abn Hanifa, to 12 dirhams. 

IT Sharh-ul-Muatta, II. P, 45. 
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with the harvest crop.* Of the treasure-trove 
the state took one-fifth. Gold ornaments were 
annually weighed and if the weight showed 
more than 20 dinars the payment of this tax 
became obligatory.f Amber and musk, being 
most costly and largely used, were not subject to 
taxation. A kind of tax was also levied on the 
mercantile community, but it did not belong to 
the category of the poor-tax but rather to that 
of the general state revenue. Omar II gave the 
following direction to his governor in Aila, the 
modern Akaba, then one of the greatest commer- 
cial centres, for through it passed all caravans 
proceeding from North Arabia to Syria and 
Egypt : “ take one dirham for every 40 dirhams 
from Muslims, and give them a quittance for 
the year. But from non-Muslim merchants take 
one dirham for every 20 dirhams.” 

This meant a tax of per cent, for Muslims 
and 5 per cent, for non-Muslims. A considera- 
tion of these facts will show beyond doubt thj^t 
even in the earliest periods of the Muslim rule 
taxes were very carefully attended to and that 
the state-revenue was very considerable. As 
early as the time of Mohamed there was a 
special state-pasture where herds of camels and 

Ibid. P. 47. 

*t Ibid. P. 49. 

t Ibid. Pp. 61 and 62. In every thing Omar IT relied upon the prece- 
dent of the first Caliphs, and chiefly Omar I, so that it might justly be 
contended that this tax was really no innovation at all. 
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cattle and flocks of sheep which came in by way 
of taxes were kept and looked after.* The office 
of the overseer of the state-pasture {Mima) was 
indeed, a post of trust and confidence which 
Omar gave to his freedman. At the time of 
Omar there was in the state-pasture no less than 
400,000 camels and horses.t In order to 
distinguish these from others they were branded 
with a special mark ( TFasm) . 

According to the principle laid down by the 
Prophet the revenue derived from the poor-tax 
in herds and gold was applied in the following 
manner : (1) Equipment of the soldiers for war 
against non-Muslims, (2) Payment of officers 
entrusted with the levying and collection of this 
tax, (3) Support and maintenance of needy and 
indigent Muslims. X The nearest relatives of the 
Prophet, the members of the two noble 
Qur’aishite families of the Muttalib and the 
Mashim, were, however, excluded from sharing 
in it as they were already granted fixed annuities 
from the general state-revenue. But soon, 
indeed, the head of the state obtained full control 
and secured full power of disposal, at wiU, not 
only over the revenue derived from the poor-tax 
but all other state revenues as well. Early, 

• At the time of Mohamod tho stato-pastare was in Naqi | at th* 
time of Omar I, in Eabada and Saraf. Mawardi, p. 822, 

t Sharh-nl-Muatta, IV. pp. 246, 247. 

t Ibid II p, 63. 

9 
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indeed, was this view advocated in the juristic 
theories of the school of Medina named after 
Malik.* In the beginning of Islam, on the 
contrary, individual provinces enjoyed the 
privilege of distributing among its poor 
moneys realised from the poor-tax. Such was 
particularly the case in Yaman. Still more 
considerable amounts Avhich really constituted 
the general state-revenue (F’ai) floAved in from 
other sources. Under the first and specially 
the second Caliph, the Arabs made extensive 
conquests : the richest and the most beautiful 
countries, Syria, Babylon and Egypt passed 
into Muslim possession and thence streamed 
in immense wealth to Arabia and the treasury 
of the Caliphs. The subject population had to 
make special contributions for military purposes 
besides the taxes which they paid either in coins 
or in natura. Christianity and Parsism were 
the two religions which dominated in the 
Provinces of the Byzantine and Persian Empires 
conquered by the Arabs. According to the 
principle set up by Mohamed, negotiation 
could only be carried on with those in 
possession of a revealed book. The Qur’an 
called these Ahl-i-Kitah for they only had 
such holy books and believed in the prophets 
acknowledged by the Qur’an. Besides the 
Smiaritam, such possessors of books were, 


♦ Sharh-ul-Muatta, p. 64. 
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reallj, only the Christians and Jews, hut the 
Parsis, in spite of the Muslim Law which was 
loss indulgent to them than to the Christians 
and Jews, were treated by Omar i in precisely 
the same manner as possessors of revealed books. 
Othman extended this privilege also to the 
inhabitants of North Africa, the Berbers. 

Twofold were the taxes which the subject 
population of Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Persia had to j)ay : (1) the capitation-tax [Jazya, 
irlbuhti/i capif/.s), [2) the Land tax {Khiraj, tribu- 
tum soli). Both these taxes were probably 
adopted froiii the Byzantine Emi)ire where they 
existed under these identical names. Of the 
Capitation-tax, we know that it existed even 
under the S(iss(tiii(lrs in the Persian Empire.* 
By special treaties which the Arabs very scrupu- 
lously observed, individual towns and districts 
were conceded sp('cial privileges. In levying the 
capitation and land-taxes the Arabs followed the 
same principh* all over the conquered countries. 
As to this subject the second Caliph I was the first 
to legislate. He ordained that in countries where 
the gold eurrenev obtained, such as Egypt and 
Syria, (the current coin there being the Eoman 
Solidus,) all grown-up men should pay 4 dinars a 

year as capitation -tiix. Whereas in countries 

• 

^ Caussiu de I’ercovul, Essai aiu* riiistoire des Arabes III, p, 438, 
Jnsteadof 4 dirhama read 4 dinars there. [Browne, Lit. Hist, of Pertia, 
pp. 201-2 Tr,] 
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where the silver currency prevailed, such as 
Mesopotamia, East Arabia (Bahrain), Persia, (the 
current coin beincj the Sasscmide dirham), the 
capitation-tax was assessed at 40 dirhams, the 
dinar being then valued at 10 dirhams. There 
were three classes of capitation-bix: the rich paid 
four, the middle class two, the poor only one 
dinar. 

In Syria the eapitation-tax Avas fixed on a 
similar principle, but we lack precise information. 
We only know that for each individual commu- 
nity this tax Avas fixed at an aggregate amount 
which continued unaltered, Avhetln'r the number 
constituting the communitv increased or 
decreased.* 

* Beladhuri p. 269. Malik iisunlly reckons h dinar n.s rquitnlont 
to 1 0 dirhams but in two places (III p. 192, IV p. 17) as equivalent to 
12 dirhams. Later Jari.sLs like*. Ahu, Ilauifa and Ahtnnd Ihn flanilal, 
reckoned it as equivalent to 12 dirhams. EithtT it seems that the value 
of gold was raised or the purity and w('ight of the dirham were lessened. 
This is })roved by Jtiter dirhams which wei^.dH'd, on an average, 2'97 as 
against 3*9 of the earliar Sassanid-Dirhain. d’radition of Ihn ‘J^id. Ibn 
Asakir, Fol. 88. Wabd reports as follows: Ihn Jahir and others 
related to m© that they (the MurUjjjh) eoneluded penc'o with tlnun (i.e., 
the inhabitants of Syria) on condition that tlioy should pay a C(Ttain 
sum as capitation-tax which would neither be raised if tbeir number 
increased nor cut down if their number decreased, [cf. Muller, Islam im- 
Morgen nnd Abendland Vol. I, p. 277; 281— 2 Tr.] I here place some facts 
about the capitation- tax in Egypt, under the Cali)>h Omar. The inhabi- 
tants of Egypt had to pay 2 dirhams per head and to supply a fixod 
quantity of wheat, oil, honey, and vinegar. But under liim an arrange- 
ment twaa come to by which a sum of 4 dinars was paid inclusive of 
ererythiug. Beladhuri, pp. 210, 218. The revenue derived from this tax 
then amounted to 14 million dinars. Suyuti, Ilusn-ul-Muhadhora. Vol I, 
pp. 69, 70, [see Yaqut. Meynard’s Tr. pp, 199 ; 412 ; Wellhauseii, Das 
Arabische reich und sein sturz, pp. 172 et seq. Tr]. 
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In Egypt the capitation-tax for every grown- 
up male, capable of earning a livelihood, was 2 
dinars* 

Besides the capitation -tax the subject popula- 
tion Inid to supply provisions for the troops and 
according to Omar’s rule, indeed, were under an 
obligation to furnish monthly the following 
(juantities for every Arab warrior : in Syria and 
Mesopotamia two Modd of wheat, three Kist 
of oil (Kist is the Greek Jlohlmass), a certain 
quantity of hon(!y and fat. The inhabitants of 
Ira(] hfid to supply l.o Sd of A\heat and a certain 
quantity of fat not precisely known. The Egyp- 
tians had to supply monthly an ardeb of wheat 
and linen necessary for the clothing of the troops 
and the Calipht. As to Omar’s system of 
taxation we owe the following information to 
the Egyptian historian Maqrizi which completes 
and confirms the facts stated above. + 

“Omar issued orders to the commanders of 
the troops to levy the capitation-tax only on 
men who had attained majority ; to levy 48 
dirhams ( t dinars) per head wherever the silver 
currency obtained and 4 dinars where gold was 
the standard of currency. The inhabitants of 
Iraq had to supply 15 S4 of provisions and a 
quantity of fat monthly for every Muslim ; 

t Sharh-ul-Mmititi, I p. 74. 

* Maqrizi Khittat, I, 76. 

t Mawardi, p. 256. 
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the Egyptians one ardeh monthly, a quantity 
of honey and fat, and further linen for the 
clothing of the troops, and finally they were bound 
to give free quarters to every Muslim for three 
days ; the inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia 
[monthly] two modd of wheat, 3 Kist of oil and 
honey and fat. All non-Muslims, moreover, 
were enjoined to carry leaden tokens round their 
neck as a proof of their regular payment of the 
capitation-tax.” 

The capitation -tax impossed by Ihn ‘As 

on the Copts at the conquest of Egypt Avas 
2 dinars per head, and tlicir number at that time 
was 8 millions. The land-tax was attached to 
the land and its produce. In Iraq, Omar ap- 
pears to have first made acquaintance Avith 
this tax, Avliere it existed even under the Persian 
rule, and he adopted it in its entirety. For 
every 3,600 square inches (Jarib) a Kajiz and a 
dirham had to be paid (MaAA%ardi, p.256). On 
the conquest of Babylonia Omar had the entire 
country surveyed, and fixed the land-tax as 
folloAvs : for every Jarih of laud, subject to 
periodical floods, whether cultivated or not, he 
levied a land-tax of one Kajiz in natura and 
one dirham in money.* For every Jarib of 
meadow-land, 5 Kajiz in natura, and 6 dirhams 
in money. For evei’y Jarib of land, planted with 
trees, 10 Kajiz in natura and 10 dirhams in 

♦ This completely accords with Abu Yusuff. Cf. memorial, Fol. 21,22. 
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coins. The same sum was fixed for every Jarib 
and vineyard or palm-plantation, but according 
to others, only 8 dirhams.* For every Jarih 
of sugar-cane, 6 dirhams ; wheat- field, 4 dirhams; 
and barley-field, 2 dirhamsf. We should noi^ 
be surprised to find conflicting account4^ 
to details, but in spite of them, the princff*^, 
underlying the system of taxation comes clearly 
to light. It Wfis a thoi’oughly just principl ■ ofi? 
assessing the taxes according to the nature ul ihe 
soil and the mode of its cultivation. We caviiiot, 
indeed, pass over unnoticed a very (xeep- 
tional measure of Omar I which he sanctioited iri 

favour of the Arab tribe of t\xQ Banu T(tf}hl>b\ 

' 1 , 

who carried on agriculture in Mesopotamia. lie ’ 
would not treat this tribe, pure Arab as it 
on the same footing as subject races, though they 
obstinately refused to accept Islam and persist- 
ed in the faith of their forefathers, i. e. 
Christianity. Omar, discharging them from the 
obligation of paying Ciipitation and land-taxes, 
directed that the Taghlabides should pay double 
the amount of the poor-tax. J In Syria and Egypt 
there were some variations in the land-tax; the 
assessment and payment of the tax were deter- 
mined according to the changing conditions of 
the agriculture. In Spain, after the conquest, the 

* Abu Yuanfl, Fol. 21. 

Bcladhuri, pp. 269,270. 

t Ibn Athir, II, P. 410; Mawardi, P. 242. 
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Arab general divided among his troops all lands 
coming into Muslim possession by conquest and 
not by capitulation. But the fifth fell to tlic state 
and being declared crownlaiid was allowed to 
remain in the hands of the Christians, the 
original owners, for cultivation as before, 
in return for delivery to the treasury of one- 
third of the produce. Lands obtained by 
capitulation, lying in the Northern provinces, 
remained in possession of their former owners 
as against the payment of the capitatioii-tax.* 
Next to these sources of income, one of the 
most considerable was the war-booty, of which 
the fifth fell to the treasury, a source which in the 
almost unbroken conquests of the first century, 
must have yielded immense sums. The in- 
crease in revenue soon brought home the neces- 
sity of keeping regular accounts of income and 
expenditure and for this reason, indeed, did Omar 
adopt the institution of the revenue-board 
existing in the Persian Empire under tlu; title 
of Diwan\ a name later on extended to all other 
government offices. When once the Gov'ernor of 
Bahrain came to Medina, he announced to the 
Caliph Omar that of the revenue of the province, 
he had brought with him only one half and that 
half amounted to a million dirhams. The Caliph 
treated it as a joke, for the figure far 

• Dozy: Rocherches sur Thistoiro ct la litterature (I© L’Espagno, I, 
79t 2nil 
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exceeded anything that he had hitherto heard. 
When convinced however of the correctness of 
his statement he thus addressed the people 
assembled in the mosque foj prayer : “ I 
have received great wealth from Bahrain ; 
shall I weigh it out or count it over to ji^u.”* 
It is clear from this that quite in conformity with 
the spirit of the patriarchal times he iiitended 
to distribute among the community th& moftey 
flowing into the state treasurv. A ma:; fttom 
among the people is said to have reportt * that 
he had seen the Persians keep their trea. ry hi 
order by means of a Diwan, and he sug.;<'sie^ 
that the same system should be adopted. ^>roa.r 
fell in with the proposal and directed a register 
of accounts to be kept showing both incoitie 
and expenditure. Tliis was an innovation in 
Medina. In the conquered provinces of the 
Byzantine and Persian Empire, in Egypt and 
Syria the books were kept by native Christians 
in the Greek language; in Babylon aud Mesopota- 
mia, by Persians in the Persian language. 
Under the Omayyad Caliphs, Greek and Persian 
were displaced (by Arabic) for the first time, 
as official languages from account books, tax rolls 
and chancery.t In Medina itself Omar had 
such a register of income and expenditure 
prepared with which he combined a system of 

• Abu Yusuff; Menwrial, Fol. 27. 

t Beladhuri, PP, 193, 453. [See for furthor iuformatioii, Wellhansen, 
Das Ara!d>cho roich and soin sturz, pp. 135-187. Vr.] 
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annuity for all Muslims, fixed on a certain, 
clearly -defined principles. 

While earlier, Abu Bakr and even Omar him- 
self, as we have seen, divided at once the state- 
revenue among the community* ; the immense 
and rapid growth of the religious community of 
Islam, the conversion, en masse, of almost 
all the inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula, 
necessitated the introduction of order and 
method in the distribution of monev, — one 
of the most powerful levers of the new religion 
and one of the stoutest supports of the new 
state. Here the decisively democratic and 
socialistic conception of the original Islam 
lay at the basis. By its novelty and important 
consequences this political institution stands out 
as one of the most conspicuous land-marks not 
merely in the Islamic but in history as a whole. 
The embarrassment as to vdiat was to be done 
with this immense wealth, occasioned the 
establishment of the institution of Diiean. 
Omar took counsel with the most distinguished 
companions of the Prophet as to how the division 
was to be effected. All were agreed in holding 
that the entire state-revenue was the common 
property of the Muslims and as such was to be 
distributed among them. They referred to 

• Abij Yasuff. Fol. 25, Abu Bakr ordered in Medina, 9J dirhntm for 
all without distinction ; men, women, and children, freed men, clients. 
In the following year when more wealth still came in, each received 
20 dirhams. 
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the Byzantine institutions which the Arabs had 
learnt to know in their wars and they suggested 
that like the Greeks, who kept a register of 
paid soldiers, a general census of the Muslims 
should he undertaken and each member of the 
community should be assigned a fixed share. 

In drawing up this census they carefully 
adhered to the principle of the division of the 
entire peoph*. into tribes and families. Beginning, 
as it might he expected, with the family of the 
Proplict, they mad(^ the other Arab tribes follow 
in succession according to their relationships or 
intimacy with the Prophet.* 

Omar began his census with the widows of 
the Prophet. lie placed ‘ Aysha at the head of 
the list and assigned to her an annuity of 12,000 
dirhams. She was followed by the re.st of the 
wives of th<‘ Prophet who received 10,000 each. 
(According to Mawardi only 6,000 each; but 
according to Abu Yusutf all the widows of the 
Prophet received 12,000 with the exception of 
Safiifijah and Jowairiyyah ; but they protested 
against it and received the same amount as the 

* Wo can form a good idea of the tribal register by referring to the 
tribal register made by Wiistenfeld, and specially that of the lehmalite 
tribe which is as follows ; (J) widows of the Prophet, (II) Hashimides: 
(a) AH and his family, (6) the Abbasids. (c) Abu Bakrand the tribe of 
Taim, (III) Omar and the tribe of Adi, Jomali and Saham, (IV) 
Othman Ibn Affaii and, tlje Omayyads, (V) the Omayyads in genere 
©to. etc. 

[For further information see Abu Yusuff Kitabul KhiraJ, p. 24 
Van Vloten, p. 14, and the note*. Tr.] 
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rest. (Abu Yusulf, FoL 25, according to a tradi- 
tion of Abu Mashar.) The same amount he 
assigned to the members of the Hashimido family : 
Hashimides and MntaUihideH who had taken 
part in the battle of Badr. (Chap XVIII, 1 p. 
347. Mawardi.) After these followed those 
members of the Hashimido family (but with less 
amount) who had embraced Islam at a later 
stage. After the relatives of the Prophet came 
the and thev becran wilh Sa’d ibn JMoad 

^ o 

of the Aus tribe. Tlieu came his kinsmen, 
among them those always liad [)recedence who 
‘ had early accepted Islam and had distinguished 
themselves in the wars and e;impaigns of the 
Prophet. In this, however, Omar departed from 
the practice followed l)y Abu Bakr uhieh 
assigned the very same amount to all Muslims 
irrespective of rank and position. Pro(!eeding 
on this basis he placed at the head those Jnsars 
and Muhajirin who had fought in the battle 
of Badr; to everyone of these he allowed an 
annuity of 5,000 dirhams and the same to their 
allies (Hali) and clients (Mawali). 

He assigned 4,000 dirhams to those who had 
either accepted Islam early or who, prior to the 
persecution of the Mekkans, had fled to 
Abyssinia for the sake of their faith. To the sons 
of the warriors who had taken part in the battle 
of Badr he assigned 2,000 each, making an excep- 
tion only in the case of Hasan and Hosain on 
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account of their close relationship with the 
Prophet whom he allowed 5,000 each, and the 
same iigure he fixed for Abbas Ibn Abdul 
Muttalib. He assigned 3,000 dirhams each to 
those who joined the Prophet prior to the taking 
of Mekka. To those who accepted Islam on the 
conquest of Mekka he allowed 2,000 dirhams 
each, and the same amount to the sons of Amar 
and Miduijir. For his own son he set apart 3,000 
dirhams. * Some, who had enjoyed the special 
favours of the Propliet, received an exceptionally 
high annuity l.c, 1,000 dirliams.t After these 
he arranged the grt'ater mass of the Arab tribes 
according to their position in the tribal 
I’egister, their knowledge of the Qur’an and 
their military services. To the Yamanides and 
the Kttisidcs, who had settled in Syria and 
Iraq he assigned a pay ranging from 300 to 
1,000 and even to 2,000 dirhams. X All others 
were placed in a subordinate class. To the 
women, who likewise left Mekka after the 
Propht't’s flight to Medina, he assigned a fixed 
amount ; to some ] ,000 dirhams ; to others, 
vai’ious seems ranging between one to three 
thousand dirhams. 100 dirhams each he 
fixed for weaned children, raising the figure 
to 200 or even more when they grew 

* Ahn Yusuil > 

t Mawardi Gap, XTl. His account agrees with that of Abu Ynsufi 
whom he has undoubtedly used. 

J Mawardi. 
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up,^/In tliis manner, indeed, did he provide 
ei^n for foundlings whom lie brought up 
state expense. * It must specially be 
noted that Omar, in assigning annuities, made no 
distinction between the full-blooded Arab (Sarih), 
the half-Arab {Ilalif) and the client (Mawla.) 
He Avould have all Muslims treated alike without 
distinction. This is the laconic order he issued 
to an Arab governor who, while refusing to the 
clients, granted annuities to the Arabs: “It is 
wicked in a man to despise his brother Muslim.” 
Even to non-Arab converts did Omar assign 
annuities : to various Persian landlords in 
Mesopotamia and to a. quondam Christian of 
Hira. 

As regards foreign converts and their clients 
he gave the merciful counsel to his commanders 
to treat them on precisely the same footing as 
Muslims of Arab nationality. There n as to be 
no difference between them in point of rights or 
of duties either. He even permitted that they 
should constitute a special tribe of their own 
governed according to the very same principles 
which applied to the Arab tribes in matter of 
annuities. 10 Dinar each he assigned to the 
wives and children of soldiers who had either 
fallen in battle or were actually engaged in active 


• [See, Sir William Muir’s article “ Bpreuger’s Source* of MnsiUn 
Tradition, ” p, 135. Tr.] 
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service. This measure was confirmed by Othman 
and the later Caliphs.* 

Not even the Muslim slaves did he leave 
unprovided for. An annuity of 3,000 Dirham each 
he assigned to the three slaves who had fought 
at the battle of Badr. Apart from the annuities 
he appears to have distributed fixed rations every 
month among the troops and the inhabitants of 
Medina : for every man, including his slaves, 
2 modd of wheat and two kist of vinegar. 

This Census of the Muslim population was 
apparently done with great care. Every Arab 
tribe, with its members, was entered on a 
special list and changes, due either to birth or 
death, were very scrupulously noted. It is reported 
that on one occasion the Caliph Omar I went 
personally over with the register to the Khozd 
tribe and invited its members to come and 
individually receive their share from him.t 
Later under Muawiya an overseer was appointed 
who recorded births and deaths, f 

In considering these facts we ■will not hesitate 
to confess that here we stand face to face with 
one of the most singular events in history. A 
general census of the inhabihints was undertaken 
even in the old Asiatic Empires — as also it was 

* [Shibli, Al-Faruq II, 179. Tr.] 
t According to Beladhnri 448. 

J Suyuti, Husnul«Muhatlhera I, 71. This system of register was 
fully completed by Omar in A. H. 20. 
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undertaken in the Roman Empire — but the 
end in view was to make the burden of 
taxation heavier and to shut out every possible 
chance of escape from the clutches of the tax- 
gatherers. Omar I, however, etfected the census, 
in a wholly different spirit. It was to assign to 
all who professed Islam their legitimate .share in 
the state revenue, to which, according to the 
accepted notions of the time, they had an 
undoubted claim. We need hardly discuss the 
impression Avhich this measure must necessarily 
have created upon the populace. Religious 
enthusiasm may have gone a long way towards 
the growth and consolidation of the new 
religion in the beginning but the astonishingly 
rapid extension of the Muslim Empire and the 
diffusion of I.slam must be ascribed to the certain 
gain in money and property which the policy 
of Omar promised and secured to the faithful. 

The subject races had to cultivate the land 
and do other menial labour. But the Muslima 
gathered and enjoyed the harvest and attended 
only to military duties. Apart from supply- 
ing provisions the subject races had to pay the 
capitation and land taxes. The Muslims 
only paid a poor tax of 2.} per cent, on their 
property and a land tax of 10 per cent, but as 
against these they received fixed annuities from 
the State and t of the booty.* 

* [Soe, Van Vloten p. 3. Tabari, let Berios 2761. Tr.] 
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The very same, identical interest linked the 
Muslims, one to another. One self same zeal 
fired and 'animated them all. 

Thus did they establish their world-wide 
Empire on the solid and unchanging basis of 
human nature. To the material interests there 
w'as now added the pride of Aral) nationality, 
called into being by Omar and evidently capable 
of the highest achievements. Kor must we lose 
sight of the weight of enthusiasm which the 
wonderous successes of the new religion evoked 
and justified. 

To keep the Arabs* a ruling warrioi’-caste and 
to keep them, as far as possible, aloof from the 
subject races, Omar issued an order of consider- 
able importance. He absolutely forbade the 
Arabs to acquire lands, outside Arabia, or to 
engage themselves in agricultural pursuits in 
conquered countries. The reason for this order 
was the conquest of that fertile l)asin of the 
Euphrates which we call Babylon and the Arabs 
‘ Sawad.’ 

By ‘Sawad’ the Arabs meant the entire 
territory which extends from, the South-Eastern 
borders of the Syrian desert at Udhaib and 
Qadisiyah to the mountain chains of Hulwan, 
the Zagros mountain of the ancients. In breadth 
from East to West, extending from Abbadan on 


• [Khnda Bukhsh, Islamic Peoples p. 68. Tr.] 

11 
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the^^ersian Gulf ; in length from North to 
S^<{uth, covering the territory right up to the 
'neighbourhood of Mosul, Sawad embraces not 
only Bal)ylonia and Chaldea but also parts of 
Mesopotamea and Assyria. A\^atered by the 
Euphrates and the Tigris it lias been since the 
remotest antiquity one of the most fertile 
and thickly populated lands of Asia. One 
of the most frequented commercial and trading 
routes led from here and from Syria, Asia 
Minor and Persia down to the Sea from Avhere 
a lively exchange of wares took place by Sea 
from Apollogos, the Ubullah of the Arab 
geographers Avith Hinder Asia and India, as Avell 
as the Eastern Arabia, the East African 
Coast and the lands on the Bed Sea. APithin 
this tract of land lay in antiquity the 
beautiful cities of the various Avorld-ruling 
Dynasties: Babylon, Ninevah, Seleucia, Ctesiphon 
(Madain). During the administration of the 
Sasanides, avIjo had followed the Partbians and 
AV'ho had restored the old Persian fire-Avorship 
to its original purity, a period of peace and 
prosperity succeeded to the deA^astating wars 
between the Romans and the Partbians which 
had vastly contributed to the decay and ruin of 
its earlier wealth and opulence and by means of 
arfificial canals a highly developed system of 
agriculture suddenly came, again, into existence. 

Even, in antiquity, Arab tribes had their 
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settlements here. Christianity had made pro^Pggg 
among tliem and a prosperous town, Hiri., 
populated by Christians, was the seat of a 
dynasty of Christian — ArabKings who ruled this 
province, as vassals of the Persian Empire ; — 
while in the neighbouring Anbar were located the 
Persian Board of llevenue <ind the Government 
Commissariat. 

Even at the time of Aim Bakr, strengthen- 
ed by the Central and Yamanide trites, who 
weu'e led to join them mostly by hunger and 
necessity, — the ^Muslims liad commenced their 
incursions into this rich and fertile Pi'ovince. 

Abu Bakr and after him Omar organised and 
directed this movement. The old war com- 
panions of Mohamed, his tribesmen, commanded 
the apparently untrained masses and soon the 
Arab army Hooded the whole country. The Battle 
of Qadisiyyah made the Arabs masters of the 
whole of Iraq, llira was retaken; Anbar was 
captured; Obollah, the most important harbour 
on the Persian Gulf, was conquered and the toAvn 
of Basra was founded as a permanent military 
Station* 

Immense booty fell to the victors who (with 
the exception of the leaders and the Mekkans 
and the Medinites scattered in the crowd) were 
too simple and unsopliisticated to form an idea 


• Beladlinri, 240, 266 
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vastness of their acquisition. Thus, at the 
^’:^ture of Hira, an Arab warrior received, as 
'his share of the booty, the daughter of one of 
the noblest men of the town. A\^hen her people 
came to redeem lier tlic Arab at once accepted 
their proposal for the lady was neitlier young nor 
beautiful. He was satisfied n ith a ransom of 
1000 Dirhams but when his companions heard 
of it and reproached him for accepting so trifling 
an amount sinc(' he could easily have obtained 
that amount ten times over, tlie Arab warrior 
replied; By God ! I did not know that there was 
a larger figure then ten times a hundred.* 

Absolutely worthless to tlie great mass of the 
Arab warriors were gold ornaments, carpets, 
silken stutfs, useful utensils and a thousand 
objects of luxury l)esides, which ar<> so necessary 
and so dear to a ])eopl(! advanced in civilisation. 
What they (did understand) and what the 
Central Arabian tri])es did prize, aecu.-tomed, 
as they were, to agriculture and catthi breeding, 
were laiid and agriculture, herd of camels, 
flocks of sheep, and noble steeds. 

When Omar tried to organize the Arab tribes 
and to launch as (juickly as possible, a large 
expedition against Babylonia it was the prospect 
of rich and splendid booty that he held out to 
them.t 


* Beladburi, 244 f Boladhuri, 250, 253. 
t Beladburi. 
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And lo ! there came to him a chief of the 
Bajila tribe declaring his readiness to march 
with his men to Iraq against the Persians if the 
Caliph would, in case of victory, assign to his 
tribe, as their property, the fourth-part of the 
conquered laud. 

This promise Omar, in fact, did make. J But 
when the whole of Irafj was actually conquered 
Omar found himself landed in a serious difficulty 
for the Bajila tribe had, in fact, supplied about 
one-fourfh of the warriors to the army vrhich, 
in the decisive battle of t^adisiyyah, smote 
the Persian Power through and through and des- 
troyed it for e\ ermore. 

According to another tradition the Bajila 
chief had been assured, indeed, of a third of the 
entire territory. * 

Whatever may have been the ease; when the 
Avhole of Ira(] was conquered, great disputes arose 
among the leaders of the army and the tribal 
chiefs. The men of Bajila insisted upon their 
right which was assured to them. Others would 
have Sawad treated as war-booty and as such 
would subject it to the rule of equal division 
among the troops after the exclusion of the fifth 
which belonged to the State. The inhabitants 
they would treat as slaves. 

Omar had already promised the army all 
moveable properties and live stock after the 


* Beladhuri. 
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deduction of the legal fifth for the State — but 
that did not satisfy the greed of the Arab warriors. 
They wanted land and slaA^es. * 

Before inabing his final decision Omar ordered 
the conquered land to be suin'cyed and census of 
the population taken. To tlic suianw wo shall 
revert later, l)ut as to the population it AVfis 
calculated that (in the event of a division) three 
peasants would fall to the share of every Arab 
warrior. In consultation with the loading men, 
the Caliph decided to deelart' Sawad, as an 
inaliexiable Crown-land, for all time ; the revenue 
of which was to ho employed for the henelit 
of the Muslim State. 

He induced the Bajila tribe to retire from 
the laiid which, according to some reports, 
they had actually taken possession of. To their 
chief he presented 100 Dinars and raised the 
annuity of evei'y memh('r of his tribe to 2000 
Dirhams t Tlie Calipli alloxved the inhabitants 
of Sawad to retain possession of their land as 
against a poll-tax and a tax iit nafura upon the 
produce of the land according to the usual scale. 
With this decision, regarding the conquered 
Sawad, the Caliph appears to have excluded 
Muslim warriors from holding lands, for all 
time, in conquered countries. Arabia, of 

Boladhuri, 226. Goschichto der Uerrehendor Idoen des Islams* 
460,461 ,460, 401. 

t Beladhuri, 266-268. 
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course, was excluded from the operation of 
this rule. 

We see, how on the whole the principle, 
that none of the conquered land of Sawad 
should he purchased, was faithfully adhered to. 
Only two districts formed an exception to this 
principle and wei’e allowed to he sold, but 
that only to non-muslims : they were the 
Districts of Banu Saluba and of Hira — the 
inhabitants of which had capitulated in time, 
and therefore their land was not treated as land 
conquered by forces of arms. * The following 
instance illustrates the severity of the . rule 
against Muslims holding landed property : 
When the Governor of Egypt (Amr Ibn ‘As) 
built a house in Cairo ; the Calij)h administered 
a reprimand to him. t So little, indeed, was 
Omar inclined to })ermit the Arabs either to 
settle down in Egypt or to engage themselves 
in agricultural pursuits. X 

In spite of an official circular, forbidding 
muslims from engaging themselves in culti- 
vation, a soldier had ventured to acquire and 
cultivate land. He felt justified in doing so as 
his pay was considerably in arrears. The 
Governor reported the matter to the Caliph who 

* Cauaaiii do Porcevul ; Kssai Sur LMiiatoiro doa Arabos I TI, 107. 
Beladhuri, 2-1-5. On Sawad : Masndi, T\^. 201, 2()2. Journal Asiat. 
1861 XVIII p. 414 ; 1865 Vol V 242. 
t Weil, Gosoh. dor CUalifen 1,117. 
t Ibid. 
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immediately summoned him to Medina to receive 
his punishment. * 

We, now, proceed to the Military organisa- 
tion under Omar which stands in intimate 
connection with his policy towards the conquered 
lands. 

It would he an error to suppose that, in 
military matters, the Arabs, in the beginning 
of Islam, Avere entirely without (i.vperience. 
They wore acquainted Avith both the Byzantine 
and the Persian art of AAarfare and in their own 
unceasing AAnrs had acquired very considerable 
practical experience. On the Southern and 
Eastern borders of Syria resided the tribes liable 
to military service to the Byzantines. They Avero 
the tribes of Bahra, Kalb, Salikh, Tanukh, 
Lakham, Judam and Ghassan and these had 
adopted many of the methods of warfare of their 
Suzerains. 

Even in the wars of the Prophet with the 
Mckkans there aa^s a system and a method ; 
just as there Avas a method in the defence of 
Medina by i ditch and a rampart. Of course 
they had no idea of the division of the troops 
into regiments or legions or closely constituted 
corps. They were arranged according to their 
tribgs and they were familiar only with two kinds 
of soldiery : cavalry and infantry. 

* Culturgesohichtliche Sfcreifziige, 63, 64, 
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The weapons of the foot soldiers consisted of 
a shield, a lance, a sword, or only a how or a 
sling. Shields served as weapons of protection. 
They were of two sizes, large and small. The 
former were made of wood covered with leather 
or mounted with metal. The latter were of 
round shape. There were also bucklers which 
later became the exclusive weapon of protection 
of the Saracen cavalrv, and which were used 
as such bv the Turks and the Persians till late 
in the Middle Ages, and are still so used by 
them (1). 

The lance was the chief weapon of the 
Cavalry. It was 10 Cubits (cubits) in length.* 


A military author states that in no case should 
a lance be longer than 10 — 11 cubits. t 
shaft was of elastic wood. The most 
was the bamboo reed imported expressly ||H|| 
India for this purpose. At Bahrain, in ^H|[ 
Arabia, the best lances were inanufactfflBB 
They had an iron point, sharp and slendor 
end, so that they could be fixed into the ground ; 
not unlike those of the Beduins which have 


remained precisely the same fi’om time immemo- 
rial. They also used short spears which were 
slung. With such a weapon did Wahshi, in the 
battle of Ohod, kill Hamza, the uncle of the 


* [Wajfen dor Alten Arab«r by Sohwarzlose. Leipzig, 1886. Tr.] 

* Harnasa, 779. 

t Ibn AwwaiQ in the Kitab-ml-Falaha, II, 690. Madrid Edition. 
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Prophet and with a similar instrument, later, did 
he kill, the false prophet Musailama.* 

Even, in ancient Arabian Poetry, swords of 
Indian manufacture, are very highly spoken of. 

Those, in general use, however, \vere of in- 
ferior quality and indifferent workmanship. 
The South Arabian blades were specially prized 
and regard being had to fhe degree to which 
that industry was developed in Yaman ; we 
might reasonably conclude, that they were of 
considerably superior make to those of other 
parts of Arabia. Swords ivere also manufac- 
tured at the Syrian frontiei’-town of Muta. 
Highly esteemed especially were the Damascane 
distinguishable by their waye- 
Ikc-ffirm. This weapon they carried in a 
6Ca,|Tbard flung oyer the right shoulder. The 
sealboid was generally made of wood with 
meiai casing, and, as is still common in the 
East, they put good .swords into a leather casing 
and then into a scabbard. 

The helmets wei’e partly made of leather and 
partly of metal. The face as well as the nock 
was covered with a visor and a net- work of iron- 
ring.s, of the same make as the armour, which, 
owing to its high price, was very rarely used. The 
iron helmets were made of rings similar to the 
coats-df-mail, worn by the Saracens, at the time 
of the Crusades. Those made of leather were mostly 

* Nawawy, Tahdhib, 344. 
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studded with metal plates — the best of which 
came from South Arabia. The real national 
weapons of tlie Arabs were the boAV and the 
lance whicli th(3y fondly called the Arab bow 
and the Arab lance. The bows were made of 
elastic avooJ, were well-l)ent and were strung 
with a tendon, 'rhese were of different qualities. 
Certain Aral) tribes enjoyed special reputation for 
archery. To protect it from the recoil of the 
tendon the finger was covered with a piece of 
leather. They used long arrows made of reed, 
feathered below, terminating in a broad ,, iron, 
point. They carried them in a quiver. Tht 
of a good bow was estimated at a 100 e 

The division of the army into i ^ two 
wings, a vanguard, a rear-guard, .already 
known and was actually put into pr ; i ;ee at the 
time of the Prophet. Cavalry cove ■'<1 the wings 
and the archers even then fonn -'t >eparate 
corps.f Khamis was the term used a doscribiug 
these five divisions of the army.J IS very tribe 
had its standard round Avhich it gatlu.'red. It 
consisted of a piece of cloth attaclj^ tu a lance. 
In the battle of Badr Muslims had Ihree banners 
(liwa). The Muhajir bore the grc® .'t .mdard of 
the Prophet. Each of the trilo .t , Aus and 
Khazraj — devoted to the Prophc;>-4i«d its own 

■ i-' • 

* Ibn Awwam, 534 pu. 32. 
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banner.* * * § The Quraishites also had three 
of these. The most distinguished and the 
bravest of Avarriors were always selected as 
standard bearers.! The great banner of the 
Projdiet Avas called Ttq<(b, i.e. tlie eagle; 
presumably in imitation of the Homan standard. 
It is said to liaA’e been of black colour and Khalid 
Ibn Walid had it bonie before him in his 
Syrian campaigns. J Even in the early times the 
Arabs Avere familiar Avith the Avar machines — tlie 
use of Avliich they liad learnt from tJie Persians 
and the Gi'eeks and Avhich, in later times, tliey 
A'ery considerably improA ed.§ 

We cannot l)ut marvel at the astounding 
successes, attending the insigniticant army 
(reports from various sources herein agree) sent 
out from Medina for the conqui'.st of the neigh- 
bouring countries of the Byzantine and Persian 
Empire. 

But Ave must not forget tlie fact that Islam had 
instilled, in the early undisciplined band.s, a sjiirit 
of absolute, unquestioning obedience Avhich alone 
rendered them a hundred times superior to the 
Greek and Persian mercenaries. Besides, among 
their oAvn countrymen, residing since remote 
antiquity in Syria and Iraq, they found secret 

* Waqidi, 63. 

t Ibn Asakir, M.,S. 

J Ibn Asakir M.S. 

§ Freytag Einleitung in d. Siudium dor AxuL\ Spiaclie, 26L 
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as well as open allies.* By reason of tribal 
sympathy or racial haired they rendered assist- 
ance to the conquering army* ''’hey acted as spies 
and not infrequently foug'ht with their tribesmen 
in open warfare. Similar scu-vices were rendered 
by the discontented Copts in Egypt. 

To form a correct idea of the method of 
warfare of those times, it will not be without 
profit, to describe here, somewhat, in detail, the 
earli<‘st military ex])pdilions against Syria which 
began under tlu' first Caliphs and which in a few 
years resulted in the conquest of that country.t 

Th(‘ first great expedition to the North Avhich 
took place directly after the accession of Abu 
Bakr was that Avhich started under Usama Ibn 
Zaid.'l 

Shortly before his death the Prophet h^j|^ 
summoned all men, capable of bearing arms in 
Medina, to take part in an expedition to eaptu". 
an oil caravan. § After his death people were 
disinclined to send out the expedition but in spite 
of the dissuasion of the most influential men of 
Medina and in spite of the fact that the greater 
portion of Arabia was still in a state of insurrec- 
tion Abu Bakr despatched the expedition under 
the leadership of Usama holding that an order, 

^ [L(3S Arabes T.ti by Reno Diisaaud, Paris 1997. Tr.] * 

t Ibn Asakir’s P ' /!oiT u' Oamasens. Ms. 

X [Kbiida Bn kb ’tit, Inbunic peoplei. 49 Tr.] 

5 Ibn AmkIr/.Vui, I'm. 44. 
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issued by the Prophet, must be obeyed at all costs 
and under all circumvstances. Usama, accordingly, 
started. His troops consisted of 3000 strong, of 
whom a third constituted the cavalry.* By forced 
marches he passed tlirough the territory of the 
Juhaina Beduins, situated to the north of Medina 
and that of the great Kod’atrilx's u lio had remain- 
ed true to Islam. On reaching Wadi-ul-(^ur’a he 
sent out a scout, a Beduiu of the ‘Udra tribe, 
who proceeded on a fleet camel to Obna (dobna) 
to reconnoitre.t He returned and r(!ported tliat 
the inhal)itants of the village were careless and 
without any resources and he counselled a swift 
attack before the countryfolk had had time to 
collect. IVhen Usama arrived in the vicinity 
of the village he arranged his troops and addressed 
them as follow.s : Now deliver the attack but 
beware of pursuingthe fugitives. T)i.s|)erse not but 
persist in the onset and invoke Ood's assistance. 
Unsheathe the sw^ord and Inwv dow’n w hatever op- 
poses you. IT pon this In^ gave the signal for attack 
and before a dog had yelped, the ]\I uslims rushed 
with their battle-cry : O Victors, slay ! Tho.se of 
the inhabitants who opposed them, w ere cut down. 
The defenceless w'ere taken captives. The 
dwelling houses, barns and fields weie set fire to 
and pillars of smoke, like heavy banks of cloud, 
rftse and the cries of the wounded rent the air. 

^ Ibn Askir, Fol. 46. Tradition of Waqidi from Urwa. 

t Obna lies on tho northern border of Arabia towards Syria. 
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The Muslims did not care to pursue the fugitives, 
but captured those whom they found. Only for 
the day they halted there to take rest and to 
divide the booty. At this expedition Usama 
rode on a horse, named Sabha, on which his father, 
in the battle of Muta, had met with his death. 
And, forsooth, on that very horse did Usama 
chase and kill the murderer of his father. Of 
the booty he assigned two shares to every horse 
and one to every horseman ; so that the horseman, 
along with the horse, obtained three times the 
share of the foot-soldier.* In the evening of 
the same day he gave orders to start and under the 
guidance of the ‘Udra Beduin forthwith returned 
by the same route. lie reached home by forced 
marches and after seven nights he arrived at 
Wadi-ul-Qur’a and from there to Medina without 
casualty to a single individual. t 

The picture, which this account sets l)efoi’c ' 
us, shoAvs us that the first Muslim expeditions, 
in foreign countries, AA'cre simple razzias in wdiich 
ostensibly for the greater glory of God and his 
Prophet, they attacked defenceless settlements 
robbing and murdering the inhabitants. 

The Muslim Avarriors of those times Avere at 
once greedy free hooters and pious enthusiasts, 
the latter ahvays' less than the former. 

* Yoqut informs us, upon tho authority of Kitab-uI-Amwal of Abu 
Ubaid Kasim Ibn Sullam, that in tho division of tho booty the caAtTiIry 
obtained tliroe shares while tho foot-soldiers only one. Mujatn, T, 47. 

t Ibn Asakir^ Fol. 40. Tradition of waqidi from Mundbir Ibn Jahm. 
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The descriptions of the Arab historians, who 
do not find adequate language to praise the 
pious zeal of those religious wars, are considerably 
overdrawn. Love of booty and prospect of 
paradise acted as the most seductive inducements, 
the former, in all probability more, than the 
latter. Arab predatory expeditions arc precisely 
the same now as was the expedition of Usama 
against Obna. Nothing has changed — neither 
the physical aspect of tlie country nor the 
national costume cither. When an Arab tribe 
of the great desert starts on an expedition into 
a settled district ; it proceeds cautiously at night, 
seeking for valleys and low-lying grounds ; rests 
during the day, in some secluded valley, Avhere 
it is sure of remaining undetected ; it then 
advances in the neighbourhood of the settlement 
and attacks it at the first break of dawn when 
‘ perfect stillness prevails. It takes advantage of 
the first alarm to plunder as mucl\ as possible, 
disappearing as quickly as at it came, leaving 
behind only smoking ruins and aching desolation 
as evidences of its amiable visit. 

Por such expeditions the Syrian and the 
Persian borders were admirably suited since the 
desert, the natui’al home of the Arab hordes, 
extends deep into the settled districts and every- 
where alike offers favourable places of attack 
and retreat. 

Instead of fighting their powerful kinsmen, 
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the population of the frontier towns, who were 
in the pay either of the Byzantine or Persian 
Empire, found it much more to their advantage, 
to make common cause with them, to accept 
Islam, to join them iu plunder and to share with 
them the booty and to receive, at the same time, 
the annuity which was remitted to them from 
Medina immediately on their conversion to Islam. 
Thus it was that a comparatively small army 
which penetrated Syria and Iraq, quickly grew, 
like an avalanche, and crushed down all obstacles 
that stood in its way. 

The first body of troops which Abu Bakr 
despatched after the expedition of Usama, was 
that under Amr Ibn ‘As, It consisted of 3,000 
men among whom were a great many Ansars 
and Muhajirin. The Caliph commanded that 
Amr should take the road to Aila (the modern 
Akaba) and call upon the Kod’a trilms, as 
also the Bali and Udra Beduins who du'elt 
en route to join him. The Caliph, at the same 
time, appointed the Commander of the. troops 
also Governor over those tribes. * In obedience 
to the order of the Caliph Amr took the 
route marked out for him. The three other 
generals : Yazid Ibn Abi Sufyan, Abu Ubaida 
Ibn Jarrah, and Shurabil Ibn Hasna were 
directed to take the road across Tabukiyya^ 
to the Syrian Province of Balka which 

*■ Ibn Asakir, Tradition of Mohamed Ibn 8a*d. 

13 
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was to be made the base of operation for attacks 
upon the proper Byzantine territory.* To each 
of these four generals a Syrian province was 
assigned : to the first Filistin (Palestine) ; to 
the second Damascus ; to the third Hims ; to the 
fourth Urdun. All these four divisions of the 
troops were to meet at an appointed spot and that 
was Yarmuk, on the upper Jordan, where they, 
subsequently, fought the great decisive battle 
against the Greeks. The entire strength of the 
four corps was 27,000 men. To them was added 

3.000 men, the last remnant of a corj)s which 
under Khalid Ibn Sa’id was defeated by the 
Greeks apparently while on a reconnoitering 
expedition. To the Syrian army, somewhat later, 
came a further re-enforcement from Iraq of 

1.000 auxiliaries under Khalid Ibn Walid 
and later still yet another rc-enforcement of 
6000 men. On the whole the numerical strength 
of the troops was 46,000 men.t According 
to another report the number of the troops 
sent out for the conquest of Syria is stated 
to be 24,000 i.e., 6,000 each corps. $ Khalid 
Ibn Walid is said to have led only 6,000 
auxiliaries from Syria into Iraq. And yet we 
find the number of the Muslim troops, that' 

* Under the Emperor Trajan, Tabuk was the Roman frontier 
against Arabia. 

Z. D. M. G., XXV, 662. 

t Ibn Asafcir, Tradition of Saif Ibn Omar 

J Ibn Asakir, Tradition of Ibn Aid 
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fought in the battle of Yarmuk, rising to 
70,000 men, — of whom the tribe of Yazd only 
constituted one-third.* That the army which 
fought the Persians in Iraq was not very numer- 
ous either, is clear from the fact that when 
Khalid proceeded from there to Syria with the 
half of his army he took only 10,000 with him, 
while as many remained behind.! We see, from 
what has preceded, that the original number of the 
troops had been considerably increased — almost 
doubled. Reinforcement from Arabia and junc- 
tion of the Syrio- Arabian tribes fully explain this 
phenomenon. 

Accepting the above figures as the basis of 
our calculation Ave can safely fix the number of 
the Arab troops as between 60, to 70,000 in Syria 
and Iraq. But we should not forget that among 
these were included an extremelv numerous 
retinue of women, children, slaves and clients 
for the majority of the tribes, taking part in 
these wars, had their family with them in the 
field, t 

Even in this movement Omar sought to intro- 
duce some system and method. When Jerusalem 
fell and the conquest of Syria was well-nigh 
completed Omar personally wont there to divide 
the booty. He proceeded as far as Jerusalem, or 

* Ibii Asakir observes that tliey carried 1 heir swordg in pal uiba^e 
instead of scabbards. 

t Ibu Asakir, Tradition of Ibn xVid. 

i Ibn Asakir. Gesch. d. iierrsohendeu ideeu des Islams. 458 note 6. 
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according to others, as far as Jabiyyah, a village 
near Damascus, This was in A. H. 16. As the 
oldest authority tells us ho organized the troops 
and established permanent military stations.* 
By this is to be understood that he divided the 
troops in fixed corps of particular tribes and he 
assigned a particular station to each portion of the 
army. These in Syria were ; Hims, Damascus, 
Urdun, Bilistin. The first two were garrison 
towns ; for Urdun, Tiberias was the milifiiry 
station ; for Palestine, at first was Lydda (Lodd) 
and subsequently Ilamla.t 

In Iraq, precisely in the same way, arose 
permanent military stations ; namely, Kufa and 
Basra. At first the soldiers built for themselves 
barracks of I’eed where they resided with their 
families ; mere temporary constructions, which 
they pulled down on their departure. But these 
reed huts soon gave place to houses of clay 
bricks and thus arose the two towns which, for a 
long time, remained exclusively military stations. J 
They were also called Al-misran, i.e., the two 
cantonments, since in case of emergency it was 

* Ibn Asakir. 

t Yaqubi, 116. 

J On the foiindation of Basra. Boladhuri, 346. It was founded in 
A. H. 14. Kufa came into existenco later about 14 A. H. or 17 A. H. 
^pladhuri, 275. Ibn Atliir, 11, 410, 411. Masudi, IV 225. Basra was 
divided into five qinirtors accordin^^ to the five tribes which had settled 
there. These wore : Azd, Tauiim, Bakr, Abdul Qais and the Medinites. 
Ibn Atbir, V, 53. 
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from them that the Caliph could draw upon 
a large supply of troops. 

To lead the troops a commander was appointed 
by the Caliph, but our information for the times 
of the first four Caliphs on this point is vague 
and fragmentary. 

We know this, however, that for the control 
of every tribe a government official was appointed 
who bore the title of ‘ Arif ’ and who superin- 
tended the affairs of the tribe. Thus it is stated 
in an old report : he was then the Arif of the 
tribe of Mazin — for the inhabitants of the town 
as also for those of the desert.* 

This institution was very considerably im- 
proved upon later for even in the army an 
Arif was appointed over every group of ten. 
The duty of this officer corresponded to that of 
the Roman Decurion and very probably this 
office was adopted, at the time of the Omayyads, 
from the Byzantines, when the Arabs accepted 
and assimilated the Roman .system of warfare. 
These Subordinate officers appear to have had the 
charge of supervising the men, maintaining discip- 
line and reporting those who shirked military 
service, t This fact indicates that neglect of 

^ A^Kani, II 186. Rharh-ul-Muatta where, in a tradition, a case is 
cited from which it appears that the Caliph Omar received iiiforniatiou 
regarding the character of a man from tlio Arif. The commentator 
adds ; Arif is one who is conversant with tiie affairs of the people and 
who, on that account, can fui-uish informatiun to his superior officer. 

t Ibn Athir, IV, 18, 19. 
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military service was at that time punishable. 
Omar and Othman caused the offender to be 
punished by removing his Turban and placing 
him in the pillory. Degrading as it was, 
this punishment was found inadequate, and 
still severer measures had to be adopted, — 
a clear proof of the weakening of the sense 
of honour and the growing horror of military 
service. In addition to the removal of the 
Turban and the use of the pillory , Musab 
caused the head and beard of the offender 
to be shaved. Bishr Ibn Merwan increased the 
severity of the punishment still further by having 
the hands nailed; while Hajjaj, the energetic 
Governor in Iraq, took the shortest possible route, 
having all such offenders behejaded.* 

From the authorities it appears that the 
appointment of Subordinate officers lay Avith the 
Commander-in-Chief whom alone the Caliph 
appointed. We should not, of course, expect 
in those times, a severe, methodical division 
of the troops. The Commander-in-Chief was, 
to all intents and purposes, the representative of 
the Caliph. He exercised, by way of delega- 
tion, the most important function of Islamic 
sovereignty ; namely, tlie leadership of the five 
daily prayers. Hence, Avherever several body of 
{roops met, it was carefully stated wliich of the 
generals was to conduct the divine service. The 

* Ibn Athir, IV, 30S. 
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leader of the prayer was usually the Commander- 
in-Chief. It need not specially be mentioned 
that the method of warfare of the earliest Arab 
army was of a very primitive character. The 
order of battle was in lines or rows. 

Mohamed required the very same rigour and 
severity of arrangement on the battle field as 
he exacted from the faithful, at the com- 
mon prayer. As in the mosque, so on the 
field, they stood in close and compact array. 
According to the oldest and the liest report, the 
account of the battle at Badr, shows the close and 
compact aiTay in which the Prophet marshalled 
the Muslims : indeed, so close and compact was 
the line of battle that not the smallest space 
remained unoccupied. No less did he rely 
on their sense of honour. The warriors indeed 
protected themselves by shields, and Mohamed 
commanded them not to unsheath their swords 
until the enemy u’as at close quarters.* The 
battle almost always began with single combats 
of distinguished warriors who stepped out of the 
ranks and challenged by song opponents of equal 
birth to meet and fight them. 

Thus, before the battle of Badr,t the Mek- 
kans, through their messenger, invited Mohamed 
to send some heroes of noble birth to meet them. 
Mohamed answered the summons by selecting 

* Waqidi, 61, 62, 63. 
f [Muir, Life of Mohamed HI, 103, Tr.] 
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three representatives )of his own family : Ali, 
Hamza and Ubaida Ibn Harith. As soon as they 
advanced, three noble Mekkans, Utba, Sahiba 
and Walid, — came forward to meet them. But 
as the representatives of the Prophet were in full 
armour — their faces being covered by helmets — 
the Mekkans called out : “ Are ye of equal birth 
with us ?” Hamza answered : I am the Lion of 
God and his Prophet. To him replied Utba, 
on behalf of the Mekkans ; “ Thou art noble 
born and a worthy foe, and I am the Lion of 
the Halif , but who are the other two with thee ? ” 
Hamza replied : “ Ali, the son of Abu Talib 
and Ubaida, the son of Harith.”* “Indeed,” 
replied Utba, “ these two also are meet foes.” 
Thereupon the single combat l)egan.t A great 
number of the martial songs, sung by way of 
challenge and defiance, have come down to us. 
Some, indeed, are genuine and bear the unmis- 
takable impress of those times. Thus sang Asim, 
at the battle of Ohod : 

The arrow and the bow frijjhtcn me not — a well-worn 

hero am I. 

From my shield the missiles rebound. 

Death alone is certain, life is an empty show; 

What the Lord has ordained — that must surely come 

to pass 

And to Him must we all return. 

• If I fight not, may my mother be childless.^ 

* [On Ubaida, see Muir, II, 110 and III, 70. Tr.] 
t Waqidi, 63 [Muir, III 104. Tr.] 

J Waqidi, 346. 
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When Mohamed besieged the Jewish settle- 
ment at Khaibar, the Jewish troops made a 
sortie, under the leadership of one of their 
best warriors, called Mahrab. On the occasion of 
this attack Mahrab sang thus : 

Khaibar knows that 1 am Mahrab, full-armed, un- 
daunted, experienced in war. 

Effective am I when I smite with sword or thrust 
with a spear.* 

It was only after a series of such single combats, 
when both the contending armies had grown more 
and more fierce, that the^eneral attack at close 
quarters followed. 

As a natural result of this mode of war- 
fare, neither of the contending forces suffered 
very heavy losses. 

At the battle of Badr the total loss of 
the Muslims was 14 out of 303 ; of the 
Mekkans only 70 were left dead on the 
field and an equal number taken prisoner. 
At Ohod, where the Mekkans were victorious, 
the Muslima lost 75 out of 700 and the Mekkans 
only 23 out of 3000 men. In the wars against 
the Greeks and the Persians the losses were 
far heavier. Wherever the Arabs won, the 
carnage in the beaten army was fearful. Both 
the Greeks and the Persians were very slow of 
mobihsation. Their troops, when once broken 
through, could not rally again and their losses, 

* Waqidi, 390. 
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through sheer confusion and excitement, "vrere 
quite as many as those due to the sword of 
the victors. 

The Arabian reports tell us that in the 
battle of Wakusa, which is the same as Yarrauk, 
the Greeks made their line of troops inseverable 
by binding the soldiers one to another with 
chains.* 

The same is reported of the Persian troops ; 
and hence this memorable battle received the 
name of the battle of Chains. We can easily 
imagine what would happen in case of defeat. 
The Persian army, even in Iraq, had war 
elephants with it which could do but little harm 
to the mobile Arabs but which, once frightened 
or wounded, did the most terrible havoc in their 
ov»Ti ranks. 

Above everything else, the strength of the 
Arab army lay in its superior moral tone, 
in its powers of perseverance, endurance 
and remarkable mobility. A defeat could 
never be so very fateful to them ; in the event of 
such a catastrophe, the desert was their refuge 
and recruiting-ground where they quickly pre- 
pared themselves for a fresh encounter. 

Their wars were offensive wars ; while those 
of their opponents were unmethodical, unsyste- 
matic wars of defence. The very nature of the 
thing explains their amazing successes. 

^^Oompare Von Kremer : Mittelsyrien und Damascns, p. 10. 
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For the security and maintenance of the con- 
quered countries the Muslims established all over 
their empire permanent military stations where 
the Arabian troops were quartered according to 
their tribes and whence they were summoned 
in times of need. 

In Iraq such garrison towns were Basra and 
Eufa ; in Syria, Damascus, Hims, Tiberias, and 
Lydda. In Egypt, the conqueror of the country, 
Amr Ibn As, established a permanent camp at 
old Babylon, the so-called Roman fortifica- 
tion opposite to Memphis, where presumably, 
even at the time of the Romans, a strong 
garrison was stationed. 

Out of this camp, later on, grew up a town 
which bore the name of Fustat and which 
remained, until the foundation of Cairo, the 
Capital of the whole country. After the founda- 
tion of Cairo, Fustat continued its existence under 
the name of old Cairo ; but it was gradually 
annexed to the new Cairo by unbroken and 
continuous settlement. 

Next to Fustat, Alexandria was the most 
important rendezvous for the troops in Egypt. 
As the greatest sea town, it was constantly 
exposed to the attacks of the Greek navy. It 
was precisely for that reason that it was strongly 
garrisoned. Amr posted there one quarter of his 
army, but he changed the personnel every six 
months ; with two-fourths he guarded the sea- 
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coast, while the remaining quarter he kept with 
himself at Fustat. According to other reports 
Amr is said to have annually relieved the garri- 
son of Alexandria from Medina. Even Othman 
followed the same system and removed the troops 
twice a year from this town. We are in possession 
of information regarding the strength of the 
garrison at the time of the Omayyads. Muawiya 
found 12,000 too small a force and consequently, 
strengthened it to 27,000.* 

The garrison at Alexandria was essentially 
different from those of the other great Military 
Camps. Here the troops, arranged according 
to tribes, resided with their family in barracks — 
every tribe having its own quarter and its own 
mosque.t 

To complete our portrait of the earliest 
military organisation of the Arab Empire we 
should trace the subsequent history of the in- 
stitutions under Othman and Ali — institutions 
called into being by the organising genius of 
Omar. But we lack materials and we will, 
therefore, proceed to complete the sketch of 
Omar’s administrative measures. The achieve- 
ments of the last two Caliphs of the Patriarchal 
epoch fade away into obscurity by the side of the 
^eat statesmanlike creations of Omar. To 
him alone does Islam owe its political institutions 

* Suyuti, Huanul Muhadhera 1,76. 

t Masudi. V, 186. 
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and the main outline of its Administrative 
System which have continued to be the mod^ 
of the political life of the Muslims for all 
times. 

The administrative division of the Empire 
was partly settled by the first Caliph. Under 
him existed the following Governorships. Syria 
was divided into four military districts (Damas- 
cus, Hims, Urdun, Filistin). In each district 
the Officer commanding the troops was 
invested with the powers of a Governor. But, 
as a whole, Syria stood under the control and 
supervision of the Commander-in-chief of the 
entire army who collected the taxes. 

In Arabia the Governors had their seat at 
Mekka, Ta’if (in North Arabia), San’a, Zabid, 
Janad and .lorash (in South Arabia). Gover- 
nors resided also in the provinces of Khaulan, 
Najran and Bahrain. Finally a Governor was 
appointed at Dumat-ul-Jandal, which lay on* 
the great commercial route to Syria and Iraq 
and was an important centre of concourse.* 

It is obvious that Abu Bakr very carefully 
watched the interests of South Arabia. While, 
in later times, only one Governor sufficed ‘ for 
the whole of Yaman, Abu Bakr appointed 
Governors for all the larger towns. 

Moreover there was a Governor, appointed 


* Ibn Athii-, II, 323. 
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by Mohaaned, for Taima, Biaibar and the 
villages belonging to it.* 

In consequence of the victorious campaigns 
under Omar — the circle of governorships was 
enlarged. 

The conqueror of Egypt was appointed 
Governor of Egypt. In Damascus Muawiya was 
given that appointment — the very same Muawiya 
who, later, became the first Caliph of the House 
of Omayya. 

Besides, in Syria, a second governorship was 
created for Hims. Iraq was divided into two 
governorships : one having its seat in Kufa and 
the other at Basra. In Arabia, the number of 
governorships was reduced to five : Mekka, 
Taif, Janad, San’a, Bahrain, t In Egypt Omar 
appointed a special governor for Upper-Egypt.| 
He even restricted the powers of the Governor 

* Usud-nl-Ghabah, under Klialid Ibii Sa’id. Tlie prophet sent him 
as Collector of poor-tax to Yaraan and accordin^^ to oUiers as Collector 
of poor-tax for the Madhij-tribe and appointed him, at the same time, 
Governor of San’a. When the prophet ditul, Khalid held this post and 
80 did his two brothers — Amr and Aban. They too were appointed 
Governors by the Prophet. After his death they returned home. Abu 
Bakr enquired why they had left their posts and required them to 
return and rejoin. Bat they replied : We are men of the tribe of 
Uhaiha and we would serve no other master than the Prophet. 
Khalid was the Governor of Yaman ; A ban of Bahmiii and Amr of 
Taima, KLaibar and the villages belonging to it. 

f Ca^np. Ibn Athir, III, 60. Jala Ibn Munja was the Governor of 
San*a. Under Abu Bakr he held the Governorship of Khaulan. He 
must have amassed great wealth for he was reckoned ns the richest 
man of his time. 

X Buyutif Husnul Muhadhera II p. 3. 
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of Damascus ; for, while formerly the Governor 
was not merely the Chief Commander of the 
troops but was also at the head of the Govern- 
ment exercising all the religious and judicial func- 
tions of the Caliph — such as administration of 
justice, and leadership at the public prayer, 
Omar appointed for Damascus and Urdun a 
special Kadhi (Judge) to whom he entrusted the 
performance of religious functions and leadership 
of the prayers. Similarly he appointed a Judge 
for Hims and Kinnisrin.J 

At Medina the Caliph personally administered 
justice. Despite nominal restrictions and limita- 
tions, the powers of the Governors were in fact 
well-nigh unlimited and they knew how to fill 
their purses. 

On the death of Omar, when Othman suc- 
ceeded to the Caliphate, he wanted to reduce the 
absolute powers of the Governor of Egypt by 
withdrawing from his jurisdiction the collection 
of taxes. He wished to limit his juris- 
diction to Military aifairs and Political 
administration. For the collection of taxes he 
appointed a special officer. Against this 
arrangement Amr entered a most emphatic 
protest. He quite openly declared that in that 
case he would be in the position of a man who 

t Abu Darda was the Judge of Damascus and Ubada was that of 
Hima. Beladhuri, 141. [For further information, see Sachau, Znr 
Alteaten Geachichte des Huhammedauiaoheu Reohte. Xr.] 
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held the horns of a co\r while another milked 
it.* 

Even Omar had continuously to press for the 
payment of taxes, for the governor of Egypt was 
invariably in arrears, t But it was very natural 
that the famous general, belonging to one of 
the noblest of the Mekkan families and acquiring 
an incontestable position by the conquest of 
Egypt, should to treated with consideration. 

For Mesopotamea, conquered in the last 
years of his Caliphate, Omar made a special 
arrangement. He appointed two Governors : one 
in charge of military officers and the subject 
races and the other in charge of the Arabs, f 

To ensure a conscientio as discharge of duties 
and to put an end to malpractices Omar assigned 
fixed salaries to Governors and other officers. 
To Ammar Ibn Yasir, whom he appointed 
Governor of Kufa, he assigned a monthly 
salary of 600 Dirhams — besides the pay of 
his subordinates and daily rations of 
mutton and wheat. Two officers accompanied 
Ammar ; namely, Othman Ibn Hunaif and Ibn 
Masud. Besides his annuity, which amounted to 
500 Dirhams, Othman received 5 Dirhams a day 
and a fixed ration of mutton. Ibn Masud 
received 100 Dirhams a month and his ration. 

* Suynti, Husnul Muhadhera 1,76 
t Ibid p. 70. 
i Ibn Atbir, II 415. 
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When he appointed Kadhi Shuraih Judge of 
Kufa Omar assigned to him a salary of 100 
Dirhams a month and 10 jarib of wheat, 
Ammar was invested with greater powers 
than the others, since h(5 was entrusted at the 
same time with the leadership of the prayers,* 
Omar also appointed a Judgef for Basra, It 
appears that at the outset he appointed Judges 
only for the great military stations such as 
Basra, Kufa, Damascus and presumably also 
Fustat. 

By assigning salaries to officers and appointing 
Judges Omar established a stable Government 
and laid the foundation of administration of 
justice which, however imperfect and defective, 
was yet a great advance upon the earlier times. 

We have already referred to one of the most 
important measures of Omar ; namely, the 
survey of Babylon (Sawad) for the purpose of 
an equitable taxation. We will now go into this 
subject more fully. 

Omar ordered Othman Ibn Hunaif to survey 
the whole country, Othman Ibn Hunaif undertook 
the task and fixed the area of the entire cultivated 
land at 3C million Jaribs. Jarib was an old 
Babylonian Square measure which is said to 
correspond to 3600 square yards, the ordinary 
Arab yard measuring 24 inches and corresponding* 

* Beladhuri 269. 
t Ibn Athir, III 60. 

16 
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to the Eoman cubitus. In order to get an idea 
of these numerical proj)ortions wo shall assume 
the yard to be equal to the foot. Upon this 
calculation a jarib would be equal to the Itoman 
Klima of 3600 Roman feet. This Roman square 
measure, like jarib, was based upon the old 
Babylonian duodecimal system. The yard by 
which the survey was olfeeted was exceptionally 
long and therefore favourable to the tax-payer. 
It was the usual Arab hand-yard of 24 inches* 
to which was added the list with the thumb 
out-stretched. 

The Roman culjitus, which also consisted of 
24 inches, was equal to 4436 metres ; the fist 
(Arabic Kabdha, Latin Palmus) was one-sixth 
of it i.e. •0739 metres. It is difficult to fix the 
length of an out-stretched thumb, but we may 
take it roughly to measure 3 finger-breadths (one 
finger breadth being '0184 metre i.e. '0552 metre. 
Accordingly the length of the yard employed 
in the Survey of Sawad corresponded to 31 
finger breadths or approximately '57 metre. 

The jarib consisted of 60 yards of the kind 
mentioned ; a square therefore counted 60 x 60 = 
3600 square yards. As one yard was ‘67 metre 
long, sixty yards were (-57 X 60) = 34*2 metres. A 
jarib, therefore, had an area of (34'2x34’2) 
1169’64 square metres. 


^ Beladhuri, 272. 
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The survey showed the whole country to con- 
tain 36 million Jaribs — a statement which looks 
very suspicious indeed on account of the recurring 
number 36 and which, in any event, can hardly 
bo considered as of any practical value. 

It was on the basis of this survey that the 
tax, payable by the various plots of land, was 
assessed and fixed. 

There was a formal register of assessment 
which recorded minutely not only the area but 
also the quality of the soil. 

It has already been pointed out that Omar tried 
by reducing the (custom duties), to promote the 
import of certain kinds of cereals Avhich Arabia 
did not produce in sufficient quantities but of 
which the two rapidly growing towns of Mekka 
and Medina stood in pressing need to meet the 
requirements of the ever-increasing population. 
It was he who carried through a measure of a 
still more far reaching importance ; a measure 
which points to his clear judgment and far- 
seeing vision. 

He opened the Suez Canal in order to establish 
a direct connection between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. The reason for this step probably was 
the great famine which raged in Arabia in 
18 A. H. (630 A.D.) and the terrible epidemic 
which devastated Syria about the same time. The 
Governor of Egypt was commanded by the 
Galiph to excavate once more the old Canal which 
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brancbed ofE at Babylon (called now ‘Old Cairo’), 
cut through Cairo, under the name of Khalij, 
and fell into the Red Sea near Klysma. This 
waterway, which the Arabs called ‘ the Canal of 
[the Prince of the Faithful ’ was completed within 
less than a year ; and on it the Nile barks sailed 
into the Red Sea as far as Janbo and Godda 
with the result that the prices of grain fell 
immediately in the markets of Mekka and 
Medina and hardly cost more than what people 
had to pay in Egypt. 

A far less righteous feeling inspired the Caliph 
when he ordered the general expulsion of all 
non-Muslims from Arabia. Henceforward Arabia 
was no longer to bo desecrated by the footsteps 
of an infidel.* This policy is traced back to a 
saying of the Prophet of very doubtful genuineness 
according to the canons of Arab criticism, which 
runs thus : “two religions should not exist, si(^ by 
side, in the Arabian Peninsula.”! 

On the strength of this tradition Omar is said 
to have expelled the rich and industrious Jews 

* [Weil’s MoViammed, 280. Prof. Shibli’s Omar II, 179, T.] 

t Bukhari "ives a similar tradition on the authority of Ibn Abbas 
who related that immediately before his death the Prophet expressed 
three warnings: the first was, drive the inhdels away from the 
Arabian Peninsula ; tluj second was, make presents to the ambassadors 
in the same way as I have done. The third om^ the narrator forgot. 
By way of explanation it is added that the expression ‘ Island of the 
Arabs ’ means : Mekka, Medina, Yamama and Yaraan. East Arabia 
remained outside this limit though many Persians resided there. 
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from Khaibar ; as also the Christian and Jewish 
population from Najran and Fadak. To the Jews 
of Khaibar he allowed no compensation, but to 
the Jews and Christians of Najran and Fadak he 
allowed half the value of their harvest and the full 
price of their land (8harh-ul-Muatta, IV 72, 73). 
Improper conduct of the inhabitants of Khaibar 
towards one of the sons of the Caliph is said to 
have been the reason for the decision referred to. 
(Ibn Athir, II ld9, 171). To the Jews Omar 
allotted Jericho and Taima as their residence. 
Even the Christians had, in a body, to leave 
Arabia, (Bukhari). The majority of the Arab 
Christians belonged to the district of Najran 
which Wtis noted for its flourishing industry. 
Mohamcd h;xd allowed them special privileges 
which Abu Bakr had confirmed. They had to pay 
annual tribute in pieces of cloth of their own 
manufacture, coats of mail, utensils and horses.* 
As against this annual tidbute they enjoyed 
the right of freedom of worship. Despite the 
conscientious and punctual discharge of their 
obligations Omar ordered their expulsion and 
assigned to them new quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kufa. A portion went to Syria. 
Omar declared the land left by the Najranites 
as crown lands. Like Sawad, it was declared, 
for all times, as the inalienable property of the 
Muslim Community. 


♦ Sprengor, 111 502. 
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Here too Omar put into practice the very 
principle we have referred to earlier. In any 
event it is singular that he should have 
set aside, at one stroke, a right, so well secured, 
as that of the Christians of Najran ; for they had 
their charter from Mohamed and Abu Bakr. 
There must has been strong reasons for the 
adoption of such a course. We can, indeed, 
guess them with more or less certainty. 

It was the same idea which lay at the 
basis of the rule excluding Muslims from ac- 
quiring landed property or carrying on agricul- 
tural pursuits ; — the idea of keeping his nation 
pure and unmixed, a nation professing but one 
faith, a martial race, a race of warriors pure 
and simple.* Arabia was to be the citadel of 
Islam and none but the faithful were to dwell 
there. To use a modern expression, we 
must describe the policy of Omar as a purely 
national Arab policy. For him there was only 
one people called upon to rule, and that was the 
Arabs. All others were to serve and toil — 
to be none other than subject races. This 
is the key to the whole policy of Omar. This 
accounts for the prohibition to Muslims to use 
a foreign language and the corresponding 
prohibition to the Christians to learn the Arabic 
language or use the Arabic script. t 

* Sprengcr, 111 505. Compare Mikshkat-iil Masabili, II 298, Ir, 

t Ibn Khaldun, Proleg II 316. 
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Vfery clearly does this idea appear in the 
document wherein the Christians lay down the 
terms of their surrender and submission to the 
Muslim rule ; — terms which Omar expressly 
confirmed. It runs : In the name of God, the 
merciful and compassionate. This is a document 
addressed to Omar Ibn Khattab, Prince of the 
faithful, by the Christians of the town N. N. 
When you entered this land we asked you to afford 
'security to us and our families, our properties 
and our brothers-in-faith. And you acceded to 
our prayer on condition that we did not build 
afresh in our towns or in their neighbourhood a 
cloister or a church, a monastery or a hermitage 
or restore or reconstruct those that had fallen 
into ruins in the Muslim quarter of the town ; 
that we did not prevent Muslims from occupying 
our churches for three nights (indeed we would 
entertain them at our cost for three nights) ; 
that we did not harbour spies in our churches 
or our dwelling-houses, or receive enemies of the 
Muslims ; that we did not instruct our children 
in reading; that we did not openly practise idolatry 
or induce people to adopt idolatrous practices ; 
furthermore, that wo did not disuade any of our 
relatives from accepting Islam if so minded; 
that we did not weai’ caps, Turbans or sandals 
similar to those used , by Muslims, or part our 
hair like them ; that we did not talk in their 
language or assume their names, or use saddles 
^or riding, or carry swords, or purchase weapons 
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01* carry them about us, or have Arabic inscriptions 
inscribed upon our rings, or sell wine ; that we 
would cut olf our forelock, keep to our costume 
and that, wherever we were, we would wear a 
belt round our waist ; that wo would not set up a 
cross on our churches ; that we would not hawk 
about our Iwoks in the streets frequented by 
Muslims or in their Bazars either ; that we would 
slowly toll the bell in our churches ; that at our 
prayers we would not raise our voices too high; 
that in the public procession on Easter day we 
would not carry palm leaves or idols ; that we 
would not perform the funeral service loudly nor 
carry a light with the funeral procession in 
the streets and Bazars inhabited by Muslims ; that 
we would not buy slaves which were in the 
possession of the Muslims nor pry into their 
secrets. 

When Omar read this document he added 
with his own hand : that we would not strike 
Muslims, that we undertake to observe these 
terms for ourselves and our brothers-in-faith, and, 
in return, accept security of person and property. 
Should we violate any of the terms which we 
have promised to observe ; — the protection may 
be withdrawn and you will be at liberty to deal 
with us as you please.* 

This document describes to us the terms of 
submission of the Syrian Christians as they were 

* Ibn Asakir, 87, 88 cf. A similar document in Amari : Stori^i 
del Musulmani della Sicilia I, 477 note. 
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dictated by Omar or possibly as they had been 
formulated before him by Abu Bakr, The 
Caliph simply approved the terras and by his 
approval conferred upon them the binding 
character of a treaty. From this it is obvious 
that the victorious Muslims had no intention 
whatever of assimilating or absorbing the 
subject races, but that they aimed rather at 
drawing the line as clearly and sharply as possible 
between the believer and the unbeliever, and 
strove to keep the two severely separate and 
apart. The maxim Omar set up, that “ no 
Arab could be a slave ” was quite in conformity 
with the great political principles inaugurated 
by him.* The Arab, according to Omar, was 
ipao facto free. Only a foreigner could and 
should be a slave. In his eyes the Arabs were a 
chosen people, summoned to rule the world. 
He could not conceive the subjection of 
the Arabs to any foreign or external power, 
— the subjection either of the individual or 
of any portion of his people, however small 
or limited. On the conquest of the upper 
Mesopotamea a small tribe, consisting of some 
4,000 souls, professing Christianity, fled to the 
Homan territory. Omar, thereupon, wrote to 
the Greek Emperor: An Arab tribe has for- 
saken my territory and fled to thine. I sweaf by 
God that if thou dost not deliver them to me, I 

* Aghaiii, IX 79,80. 

16 
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shall expel every Christian from my territory 
to thine. The Greeks did not hesitate to send 
back the fugitives, and Omar distributed them 
in the adjoining provinces of Mesopotamea and 
Syria.* 

In his care for the Arab nationality Omar 
vi^ent even to the length of granting more favour- 
able terms, as regards payment of taxes, to 
genuine Arabs than to those of foreign origin. 
When Iraq was conquered, the Christian Arab 
tribe of Taghlib-Beduins refused to accept Islam, 
but their genuine Arab instincts revolted against 
paying the Capitation tax like foreigners. f 
They threatened to emigrate to Gi’eek territory 
rather than submit to a degrading treatment. 
Omar, therefore, made an exception in their 
case, and merely levied upon them double the 
amount of the poor tax payable by Muslims 
on condition that they no longer baptised their 
children as Christians {. The whole of the Kabiya 
tribe, however, of whom the Thaglabides were a 
branch, remained loyal to the Christian faith till 
the second century of the Hegira. 

* Ibn Athir, II, 415. 

t On the Christian Rabia-BeduinB. See, Aghani, XX, 127 and Iqd of 
Ibn Abd-Eabbih where it is said : the home of the Rabia tribe is on the 
banks of the Khabur river. They are, for the moat part, Christians or 
Khwajitea. Mnoh less firm and compact were the tribes of Southern 
and Eastern Syria ; Lakham, Jndam, Ralknin, Baly, Amila Ghassan 
pure Kudaites, who fought the Muslims in the beginning but accepted 
Islam after the first great victory, 

J Beladbnri, 182* 
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Even the Arab tribes professing Christianity 
joined the Muslims in the war against the 
Persians. Love of booty may have influenced 
them as much as the idea of nationality, which, 
indeed, was too powerful a factor to be weakened 
or destroyed merely by religious differences*. 

With the accession of Othman, the third 
Caliph, there came to the helm of the state a 
party which pursued quite a different goal. The 
new Caliph, who owed his election to no other 
circumstance than his seniority, (for after Omar 
he was the oldest living member of the family 
of the Prophet and was indeed his son-in-law) 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of belonging 
to the House of Omayya — famous even in the 
days of Heathenism and conspicuous by its 
position and importance. It is very probable 
that for that very reason Mohamed was pleased 
to have him as his son-in-law, since thereby he 
was allied by marriage with one of the old 
patrician families of the town of his birth. 

Othman followed his father-in-law in his 
banishment to Medina; but he was weak, 
vain and fond of show, and was entirely under the 
influence of his Mekkan kinsmen, who accepted 
Islam only, when driven to extremities, and 
even then inwardly retained their affection and 
allegiance to the ideas and traditions of Arab 

^ Ibn Athir, II 889. This cliristian tribe was the tribe of Banu 
Kinu*. 
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heathenism. Othman, therefore, was much fonder 
of the Quraish and specially the Mekkan party 
than were his stern, puritanical predecessors. 
Othman connived at the faults of his relatives 
and enriched them in every possible way ; he 
filled up almost all the influential and rich 
appointments from among them, chiefly the 
governorships. Thus he gave to Merwan the 
fifth of the war booty of Egypt which, in the 
ordinary course, should have come to the 
treasury ; he dealt with the public money quite 
wantonly and he assigned high annuities to his 
relatives without any regard to principles. It 
was this especially which greatly displeased 
Ali*. Thus did Othman create confusion 
in the system of administration, established 
with such great circumspection, by Omar. 
True, he made no alterations in the existing form 
of government, but, as is always the case with 
governments conducted on personal and selfish 
principles, so many exceptions were made in 
individual cases that, without any official trans- 
formation, the Government gradually fell to 
pieces of itself. At the system of annuities 
Othman dealt a blow by allowing exceptionally 
high annuities to his relatives — amounts much 
too heavy compared with those fixed by Omar. 
This was an exceedingly perilous policy to adopt 
— for it could scarcely have failed, among a 


^ Geschichte der herrBch, Ideen 337. Sprenger, 1,416. 
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people SO very fond of mo 
most violent discontent, 
numerous exceptions to the 
such great emphasis, by 
prohibition to Muslims to ! 
in conquered countries. 

His cousin Muawiya had been appointeiji; 
Governor of Damascus even prior to his 
sion. But when the new Caliph took \tp t-Wii 
reins of Government, Muawiya hastened to ask 
him for the investiture of the Crown lands in 
Syria which, under Omar, 'w^erc looked upon as the 
absolute national property of the entire Muslim 
Community and which u'ore leased out by the 
Governor for the benefit of the treasury. As 
his reason Muawiya stated the heavy expens^ 
which he incurred in maintaining the milita M 
staff and in entertaining the ambassadors wli§' 
frequently came from Greece. Othman acceed^ 
to the request of his cousin and with it t]||| 
entire Crown lands of Syria were for ever lost ^ 
national property. 

Muawiya bequeathed these lands to his successq^ 
Apparently it never occurred to Othman then ^ 
make a provision for its reversion to the state af t|| 
the death of the usufructuary. In precisely the 
same way did Othman deal Avith the crown-lands 
in Babylonia (Sawad). By crown-lands must 
be understood lands formerly the property of 
the Persian Kings as also lands abandoned by the 
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let these out on lease and 
nual income of 60 million 
he made exceptions in 
He sanctioned purchases 
{i3l| had annulled. The pride 
Inrogance of the leading patrician families 
can be inferred from by the fact that they claimed 
j^bylon as their exclusive property; they looked 
it as belonging to them and not to the 
entire Muslim Community as Omar had expressly 
laid down. And this province, of which the 
ruling family wanted to take possession, brought 
into the treasury a yearly income of 8dl(-90 
million dirhams and reckoned a population 
of at least 2 millions. In this, however, 
the Caliph does not seem to have given Avay to 
them ; possibly his sudden end did not give 
him an opportunity to make this concession in 
favour of his kinsmen. 


It has been suggested that Othman introduc- 
ed the system of granting land as fiefs and 
that this institution was borrowed from the 
Persians among whom this practice was very 
common. It is true, that this practice did obtain 
among the Sassanides, but it can easily be shown 
that the first two propositions are not borne out 
by historical facts. 

The grant of fiefs by Othman were exceptions 
to the ordinary rule which prohibited Muslims 
from acquiring landed properties in conquered 
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countries ; and acquisition of landed property in 
Syria was regarded with disfavour right up to 
the time of Omar II. This was the subject of 
rules and regulations made by various Omayyad 
Caliphs ; and Omar II, who, in every respect 
wanted to revert to the practices of Omar I, 
issued a law imposing restrictions on the acquisi- 
tion of landed property. 

But in the face of accomplished facts the 
law remained futile and ineifective. The view 
that the Arabs borrowed the feudal system from 
the Persians is utterly unhistorical. 

The Feudal system is an institution which has 
grown up, of itself, among various nations — 
without one having borrowed it from the other. 
We find it among the Persians as also among the 
Germans and other non-Arian nations, and in 
every case it seems to have been of indigenous 
growth. 

It is, indeed, a phase of social and economic 
revolution. It springs forth spontaneously 
at a certain stage of political development. That 
Othman granted fiefs, instead of a fixed pay 
to soldiers, is a statement of very doubtful 
authority.* 

* Mawurdi, 384, expressly adds that they were not to be given 
away as private property but were simply to be let out on lease. * 

Tischendorf on the Feudal System (Leipzig 1872, p. 27). The 
grant of land to troops — the income of which served as their pay — came 
into existence much later. Von Krenier disagrees with Tischendorf. 
[See Prutz, 41 Tr.] 
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To complete the character-sketch of Othman 
we should add one other fact ; namely, that the 
Caliph accepted presents from his governors. 
Tibe Governor of Bjisra sent him a beautiful girl 
who greatly pleased the aged Caliph.* Othman 
required, to be sure, plenty of money to satisfy 
his luxurious ta.stes and to meet the ever-growing 
demands of his kinsmen. 

Thus to realize a larger income out of the 
provinces, where greedy governors swallowed up 
the entire revenue, he strove to separate revenue 
from political administration. In Egypt, as 
noticed before, the experiment failed — since 
the Governor quite frankly declared that he 
would not submit to another milking the cow 
while the horns were held by him. In the pro- 
vinces he succeeded in separating the revenue 
from political administration, but the result was 
unfavourable. For instance in Kufa this policy 
aroused the wrath of the Governor Ammar 
Ibn Yasir who joined hands with the rebels and 
helped them in organising the insurrection 
which terminated in the murder of Othman 

The number of governorships increased of 
necessity as the Muslim power extended more and 
more. The premier province was Syria which 
Muawiya administered. Muawiya appointed, 
without refrence to the Caliph, his Lieutenant 
Governors for Hims, Kinnasyrin, Urdun, Filistin 

* Masndi, IT, 262. Aghani, XI, 30. 
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and the sea coast, and presumably also judges 
for Damascus.* The next province in importance 
was the governorship of Kufa where political 
administration was separated from the revenue 
department (the collection of the taxes of Sawad) 
as also from the war office. Other governorships 
were those of Basra, Karkasiya, Adherbaijan, 
Hu J wan, Mah- Dinar (Nehavand), Hamadan, 
Bay, Isphalian, Masabadan. In Arabia itself 
the following governorships existed ; Mekka, 
Taif, Janad, and San’a.t For the territory 
conquered in Africa no special governorship 
was created but it was administered from Egypt. 
Central Arabia probably stood under Taif but 
East Arabia, Bahrain and Oman undoubtedly, 
formed part of the governorship of Basra as 
they did under the Omayyads. Under Othman 
apparently no essential changes were made in 
the administi’ation of justicej. In th^ begin- 
ning the Caliph himself, like his predecessors, 
attended to the judicial duties, and several 
decisions of his have come down to us but later 
he effected an innovation by appointing a special 
Judge for Medina§. Neither under Othman nor 
under Omar was there any such thing as general 
appointment of Judges. Judges were appointed 

* Sharh'Ul-imiatta, III, 101. Gescliichte der herrsch. Ic^een d. 
Islams, 340. Masudi lY, 284. 
t Ibn Athir, III 149. 

i [Cf. Sachau, Zar Alteaten Goscliichte dog Mnliammedanigchon 
Beohts. Tr.] 

§ Ibn Athir, III 150. 
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only in important town.s whetx! a large 
number of Arab troops were (juartered anti 
where gradually a Muslim settlement grow 
up ; namely, in Kii£ii, Basra, and Damascus, pre- 
sumably also in Kinysarin, in Fustat (old Cairo) 
and Kairowan. It is not improbablti that these 
Judges appointed suhordiuate Judges and deputies 
within their own jurisdiction, hut our informa- 
tion is scanty and insufficient. 

Othman’s Caliphate ended in a gory sunset. 
An insurrection, in wliich the most influential 
An.sars and Muhajirin took part and in which 
Ali was not altogether hlam<‘less, broke out ; and 
the aged Caliph, after a prolonged sieg(‘, was 
murdered in his liouste While readim? the 
Qur’an he received the fatal blow. Ali was 
chosen Caliph, hut only a portion of the vast 
empire acknowledged his election. A terrible 
civil M'ar, fought with flerct* bitterness, broke out 
between him and Muawiya— the hwler of the 
Omayyad Mekkan Party. Muawiya too completely 
absorbed the attention and activity of Ali to 
leave him any time for administrative changes 
and reforms. He only removt^d some of the most 
glaring evils which had struck root under his 
predecessor. He took back some of the landed 
properties in Iraq which Othman had granted 
to his favourites and he also dismissed the 
majority of the governors appointed by him.* 


« Masutli, JV 295. 
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The patriarchal epoch of Islam ended in 
streams of blood shed in the M^ar between the 
Omayyads, who gathered round Muawiya and 
the supporh^rs of the old order of things, the 
party of Medina, whieh unsheathed its sword 
for Ali*. 

The sentiment of Arab Nationality which 
Omar created and ecmiented and which was an 
achievement of imperishable glory proved of 
sufficient strength and vitality to save the Cali- 
phate from going to ruins inspite of the terrible 
internecine Civil war. Nay — not only that — to 
it must be aseribed Islam’s onward career and 
victorious campaigns against foreign nations. 

With the murder of Ali, the dispute for the 
Caliphate eame to an end. Muawiya became the 
Caliph and he ruled over the whole of the 
Muslim Empire with unlimited sway, lie was 
announced as Caliph from all the ])ulpits of the 
Muslim Empire, and was saluted as the Prince 
of the faithful. 

AVhen all this was done and when homage 
was paid to him in all the provinces — it was then, 
indeed, that the full force of the revolution was 
understood and its significance completely realiz- 
ed. The newly arisen system of government, — its 
tone, its temper, its character, its very essence, — 

* III the buttle of Siffin 28(K) conipjniiouH of the Propliet fought 
under the banner of Ali. Masutii, IV 295. 
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was all strikingly dissimilar and essentially 
different from the epoch of the first four 
Caliphs. 


Bibliography. 

[Huart, Histoire cles Arabes. Vol. 1. See the authorities cited 
on p. 258. 
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IV. 

DAMASCUS AND THE COURT OF THE OMAYYADS. 

The earliest days of Damascus fall in pre- 
historic times but even in the remotest antiquity 
it was widely-known in the whole of Anterior 
Asia and kings ruled there whose armies fre- 
quently marched through Syria. The position 
of the town is so exceedingly favourable that it 
must, doubtless, have become early in its history 
an important centre of the intercourse of nations 
and exchange of wares as also a cradle of poli- 
tical and social life of those neighbourhoods. 

Situated close to the edge of the Anti- Lebanon, 
in the midst of a fertile plain extending for miles 
and miles around it and blessed with a great 
wealth of constantly flowing water, it gently 
slopes down from the foot of the mountain range 
towards the plateau of the great Syrian desert. 
Damascus was meant by nature to be the capital 
of this large circumjacent tract of land. 

From the ’Phoenician Coast a considerable 
amount of goods passed through the fertile plains 
of Coele-Syria to Damascus ; whence it was 
transmitted to the Euphrates. By the same 
route, indeed, came the valuable products of 
Babylonia, Assyria, Media and Persia to the 
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shores of the Mediterranean. A commercial 
route also led from the north of Sj^ia, from 
Aleppo (Ber(ea of the ancic'iits) across Hamah 
(Epiphania) and Uiins (Emessa) which is par- 
tially used to this day and Avliich was then 
studded witli a nunilan- ol’ caravanserais to the 
southern parts of Syria, tin* old district of Ituriea, 
the modern Gedur, Trachonitis (ha^Ali), llaurani- 
tis, the modern llauran, and bi-anched olf on the 
one hand across Gaulan (Gaulanilis) to Palestine, 
and on the other across Bosira (the Bosra of the 
present time) to the north of Arahia. 

Damascus was, therefore*, (.n'en in the earliest 
times the accepted (jixeeii of the entire East 
Syrian district whose rural population exchanged 
the products of their soil and the ri'sult of their 
domestic labour for the diligent industry of the 
town.(l) Tlie wandering tribes of tin* extensive 
higlj plain eastward, extiniding right up to the 
hanks of the Euphrates, lived iji ancient times 
as they do now, pre-eiuiiiently upoji dairy-farming 
and the emoluments they ol)tained as hrokers in 
the sale of goods, or as guides of Hk'i caravans, or 
as drivers of cattle and cattlohreeders. In the rich 
hazars of Damascus, provided with all the 
necessities of life, there were su})plied then, as 
noAv, clothing, arras, household utcaisils and the 

(1) [Oil J){ini:i8cuy, yt'c Ouy Lt^ J’ah'.stiiu' uiulfr Uio 

MosltdiiiH p|). 224 il. Stp aud Pr<jf, MarttulioiiUi’y Cairo, Jcrubaloin and 
Damascus, Chapter XI 1. Tr.] 
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few objects of luxury then needed. These the 
wanderinfj; tribes exchanged either for their ow'n 
produce or obtained in exchanj^e chiefly for 
sheep and cam(“l-wool, hides, soda, kali, red-dye, 
sulphur, salt and the j)lHnts of the desert as also 
for the surplus of their numerous herds of sheep, 
"oats, camels and horses. And besides these they 
supplied to the great town, for its population, 
the necessary number of catth' tor consumption. 
All the small towns and hamlets, whose extensive 
ruins (beariiu>- witness to their ancient culture) 
wu'i m<'et so frequently in the eastern part 
of middle Syria beginning from Bostra in 
the south to J'almyra in the (vist and Hims in 
the noiih, stood moie or less in commercial, 
often indeed, in political depimdenee of Damascus, 
In the haiipy days of anti([uity these lands were 
far more thickly jtopulated than is the case Avith 
them noAV ; for famine and p('stilence appearing, 
as they did, so frcapumtly, during the declining 
period of the Caliphahq had not then laid 
their d(wastating hand upon them. But the 
desert itself Avas, neither then nor is it now, 
comphdely devoid of human population. These 
very Beduins, Avho inhabit them noAA', inhabited 
them in the days of yore and bore, in not a 
few instai\ces, the very same tribal names dnd 
possibly occupied the very same pastoral lands. 

The Beduins obtained from the few wells 
— which were well known to them — a sufficient 
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supply of water for themselves and their herds 
during the most intense heat of the summer. 
But in autumn, winter and spring when, after 
refreshing showers the desert was suddenly 
clothed with verdure, they could remove from 
one pasturage to another and thus supply a rich 
variety of fodder to their beasts of burden. 

Particular oases, with permanent springs, 
were in antiquity the centres of large settle- 
ments. And we should not omit to mention that 
in those times land fit for cultivation extended 
much more towards the east than v'as the case 
in subsequent centuries. He, who passes down the 
borders of the'Syrian desert from Hims to Bostra 
will, as within recent years Burton has pointed 
out, notice all over traces of ancient habitation, 
ruins of Roman border fortifications, remains of 
quondam cisterns and other clear tokens of the 
former density of population in places now in 
complete desolation and wilderness. Thus 
Damascus lay on the border of two equally 
important territories. Under its sphere of 
infiuence toAvards the west was the fertile and 
richly -populated plain which the ancients called 
Coele-Syria, the cavern of Syria, on account of 
its position between the two mountain chains 
of Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon and towards the 
east lay at its command the immeasurable ocean 
of the Syrio- Arabian sands ; only Palmyra, the 
Queen of the Desert, the wonderful city of 
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Zenobia, could monopolise, for a short time, the 
transit-trade between the east and the west. 

Information fails us concerning the history of 
Damascus under the Assyrian, Chaldeo-Baby- 
lonian and the old Persian rule. But so much, at 
least, might be inferred from Ezekiel that even 
then it attained, by its commercial activity, a 
position of considerable importance. In the 
beginning it was independent but it was con- 
quered by David, but as early as the reign of 
Solomon it shook off the yoke and became 
dangerous to the later kings of Judah and Israel. 

By Tiglath-Pilesar it was conquered for 
the Assyrians. Then it passed under the 
Persians and was betrayed after the battle 
of Issue to Alexander the Great, who captured 
the treasures and the harems of Darius. The 
Seleucides took up their quarter in Antioch, while 
Damascus, along with Palestine and Coele- 
Syria, was often under the Egyptian control. Eor 
the first time, about 111 before Christ, Antiochus 
IX obtained Phoenicia and Syria and chose 
Damascus for his residence. About 84 before 
Christ, Antiochus Dionysos lost it to the Arab 
prince Aretas. Twenty years later (64 before 
Christ) the town was occupied by the Romqns 
under Metellus, after the defeat of the king 
Tigranes, and Pompey there received the ambas- 
sadors and presents from the kings of the 
neighbouring lands. Syria then became a 

18 
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Homan province and the Pro-Consuls who had 
their official residence usually at Antioch came 
only rarely to Damascus. At the time of 
the Apostle Paul, Damas cus was under the 
Arab king Aretas, a vassal of the Romans, who 
was appointed governor there. Since the Seleu- 
cide epoch many Jews had settled there and as 
Josephus reports, almost all the women were of 
Jewish persuasion. 

Paul, who went to the synagogues of Damas- 
cus, lighted upon some young Christians, for 
Christianity had early struck root on this soil 
and a bishopric was soon established. 

The Emperor Philippus made it a Roman 
colony. Diocletian repaired the old fortificii- 
tions, intending to establish there a great Roman 
frontier fortress. He also founded there the 
famous arms-factory which, for a long time, 
enjoyed a great renown. Theodosius con- 
verted the heathen temple into a church and 
presented it to the Christians.* Justinian 
erected a new Christian Church. But during the 
repeated inroads and plunders of the Persians, 
specially in the year 605 A. D., in the reign of 
the Emperor Heraklius, Damascus suffered most 

• Procop. De Aedit, Justin, Lib V, Voi. Ill p. 328. Since remotest 
antiquity Damascus has been an important commercial town. The inter- 
course with Tyre, ^Ezekiel has mentioned, 27, IH, The’artistic clothes, 
which were prepared there, were prized since remotest antiquity. In 
the early Christian history Damascus owes its fame and importance 
to the conversion and first teachings of Paul. 
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frightfully ; a large portion of its inhabitants 
was carried away as prisoners and slaves 
and it is certain that the majority of the 
public buildings was destroyed. Inspite of 
the silence of old writers the importance which 
Damascus always enjoyed appears clearly 
enough from the letter of the Emperor Julian to 
Serapion, in which he describes Damascus as the 
eye of the entire East. It was thereby intended 
to convey that Damascus was accounted the 
most important frontier town and place of 
observation for the East. Hero was also the 
centre of zealous theological studies which 
reached their highest point in John of Damascus 
and his pupil Theodore Abucara whose life and 
intellectual activity fall in with the beginning 
of the Arab rule. The splendid position of 
Damascus, which enraptured the Arabs to such 
an extent that they declared the Ghuta, i.e., the 
plain of Damascus, an earthly paradise, had 
even stirred the admiration of the uninspir- 
ing Byzantines and George Pachymeres calls 
this town “ the most beautiful.” in the 
world. 

The first sight has lost much of its charm 
since the postal route to Damascus by mail- 
coach has been adopted by travellers. This route 
leads from Khan-Dymas through the ravines of 
Anti-Lebanon and opens out at the rocky-pass 
of Eabwa into the plain. 
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Quite different is the view obtained if one 
goes along the old caravan road which stretches 
from Khan-Dymas, along the hack of Anti- 
Lebanon, at the brink of rocky ridgen which 
suddenly and precipitately slope down towards 
the Ghuta. These rocky-ridgcs the people of 
Damascus call the Jehel Kasyim. There, all of 
a sudden, opens out a prodigious perspective 
over the green plain clothed with luxurious and 
abundant vegetation. The extreme lines of the 
distant horizon are lost in the blue vapours and 
in the shining glimmer of the dazzling sunlight 
reflected by the ochre sand-ground of the desert. 
Towards the north and the north-east extend in 
picturesque forms the angular and rocky-edges 
of Anti-Lebanon, which gradually slope down 
towards the desert and seem to lose themselves 
in the sand waves. In the south rises the dismal 
vastness of the Jebel-ush-Shaikh, of Hermon, 
whose weather-tossed head is usually covered 
with a glistening white snow-turban ; w'hile 
towards the south-east and the east the low-lying 
mountain chains of Ledschah and Hauran in 
deep violet tints, stand in bold relief against the 
dark blue of the heavens. 

There at our feet lies the old, beautiful 
city of the Caliphs in the midst of an 
emerald girdle of gardens and plants, a yellow 
sea of ho\ises out of which shoot out the 
large cupola and the four slender minarets 
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and countless other cupolas and towers of the 
chief mosque. 

At the time the first Arab army reached its 
gate, the town was not quite so extended as it is 
now, but on the other hand the cultivation in the 
environs was richer and more careful then than 
in modern days. 

The extent of the town then can easily be 
estimated by the remains of the old town-walls 
which, even to this day, stand erect and occupy 
the same old site as silent witnesses of its past 
greatness. They enclose from east to west an 
extensive oblong, the north-west corner of which 
is somew'hat truncated ; for probably on the very 
spot, which is now occupied by the citadel, 
a much larger fortification stood. The town- 
walls were about tw'enty feet high and fifteen 
feet thick. They were made of squared stones 
and rested partially on a much older foundation, 
going back to the pre-Grecian period, and 
that can easily be seen by the powerful 
circumference of the blocks of stones, carefully 
hewn, and joined together without mortar. 
Square, projecting towers, crowned with spires, 
following one another, at a distance of about 
60 steps, served the archers and slingers to 
protect the walls from being scaled and a moat 
10 to 16 feet broad, filled with water from the 
Barada, rendered the attack of the enemy 
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difficult. Dwelling-houses were built here and 
there on the town- walls which rose from one to 
two stories above the walls, quite in the same 
fashion as we now see specially on the line from 
the gate of St. Thomas to the Bab-ul-Faraj. 
Several gateways, provided with heavy iron-plated 
double folding gates, and furnished with 
numerous watch posts, served as a means of 
communication between the town and the open 
country. 

The town-gate which first came in sight of 
the Arabs, advancing from the south-east, was 
probably the eastern gate (Bab-ul-Ishraqi). In 
front of this gate stood a great temple of the 
Roman period* the portal of which survived till 
the year 602 A. H. (1205-6 A. D.). All traces 
of this structure have entirely disappeared, 
but the eastern gate itself has to this day remain- 
ed unchanged. It is precisely the same now as 
it was in the Roman time when the Apostle Paul 
threaded his way through it. Only the middle 
entrance of this gate is now walled up. It con- 
sists of a large, middle portal of firm Roman con- 
struction, of hard, beautifully polished reddish- 
sandstone with a round archw'ay. On the two 
sides of this chief portal there are two smaller ones 
with krehed gates. The middle large portal, now 
walled up, was meant for horsemen, camels and 


^ Comp. Von Kremer, Topographi© Von Damasems p. II. 
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beasts of burden, and of the two side-gates one 
serred for the in, and the other for the out 
streaming multitude. Many such gates were to 
be found in other places. The gate on the north- 
side should be mentioned which is now called 
Bab-ul-Karadis (more correctly Bab-ul-Faradis 
i.e. the gate of the gardens,) composed entirely 
of blocks of stones and not arched but covered 
with large stone-slabs, a style of building which 
doubtless dates from remote antiquity. On the 
west side there was a large gate, on the site of 
the present Bab-ul-Jabiyyah, now no longer 
preserved in its original form. On the north side 
there is a Homan portal, used still as formerly, 
and bears the name of Bab-ul-Saghir. It is 
Imilt of well-cut and trimmed stones similar to 
that of the east gate with wide arches and 
covered with finely- worked friezes. 

Thus did Damascus present itself, in its 
outward view to the Arab warriors lying before 
its gates, and the interior of the town was in 
perfect harmony with its external appearance. 
The via recta in breadth about 15 feet, 
mentioned oven in the history of the apostles 
as the real forum of the town, extended from 
the eastern gate, for a full quarter of a 
mile, as far as the Avestern gate, now l^nown 
as Bab-ul-Jabiyyah. Midway betAveen two 
gates and almost in the middle of the town 
stood the metropolitan church which is said to 
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have been dedicated to and named after John the 
Baptist. It stood at the place of an old heathen 
temple, on the powerful foundations of which 
its walls rested. Great portals, supported by 
Corinthian pillars, with rich architraves 
decorated by sculptures of the late Roman- 
Renaissance style, adorned the entrance. A 
considerable remnant of one of these old temple 
gates, which in style and magnificence of 
proportion very forcibly reminds us of Biialbeclc, 
is preserved on the west side of the present chief 
mosque in front of the Barid gate. Similarly on 
the south side a threefold but smaller portal is 
quite intact but it belongs, not to the old 
heathen temple, but to the Byzantine' Christian 
Church. The Arabs have simply walled it up 
but the distinguishing inscription on the chief 
gate has been left quite uninjured. It runs as 
follows : 

“ Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting 
kingdom and thy rule for all generations.” 

The inside of the church must have been 
exceedingly beautiful. The nave arched by a 
prodigious cupola, which the Arabs call the 
cupola of the eagle, is undoubtedly of Byzantine 
origin. The walls, both outwardly and inwardly, 
were.inlaid with splendid mosaics, considerable 
remains of which have survived to this day. 
These mosaics, containing on gold foundation 
representations of plants, flowers and villas, 
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remind us both in style and technique of the 
mosaics of the Church of St. Mark in Venice. 
The Caliph Walid I whom the Arab authors 
call the founder of the great mosque only 
added, to the right and left of the real church, 
spacious porticos and corridors. He built 
the beautiful arcades and the minarets encircling 
the entire courtyard of the mosque. 

Round the church of St. John, which was 
indeed the heart of the town, branched off in all 
directions broad streets provided with pavements 
for foot-passengers where colonnades, whose 
traces can be followed to this day, afforded in 
summer a welcome protection against the sun, 
and in winter against the rain. An aqueduct, 
dating from remote antiquity, supplied, by means 
of enormous vaults of gigantic masonry, the fresh 
water of the Chrysorrhoas (Barada) into the town. 

In the thirteen other churches, besides the 
cathedral, we have evidence of the wealth and 
piety of the inhabitants. Many Byzantine mag- 
nates and dignitaries had their residence there. 
Also it was the seat of a strong garrison. 

Public and private buildings of great magni- 
ficence were not wanting there either, but of 
these scarcely any traces worth mentioning have 
survived the wreck of time. 

Thus did the Arab conquerors find Damascus 
when they conquered it. According to the 

19 
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native tradition the eastern half of the town was 
said to have been taken hy force ; while the 
western half passed into the possession of the 
Muslims by capitulation. For this reason the 
church of St. John was divided ; one half 
served as a mosque, while the other continued to 
remain as before in the hands; of the Christians 
for their worship. Thus in one and the same 
place both the Qur’an and the Christian liturgy 
could be heard. 

The Caliph Walid I for the first time took 
the whole of the church into his possession. He 
made the Christians give up their portion of the 
church partly by threats and partly by promises 
of indemnity, and then transformed the whole 
into a splendid mosque radiant with the richest 
gold ornamentation of the Byzantine fashion, 
which became famous throughout the East under 
the name of the Omayyad mosque. It is an 
abiding monument of the artistic sense and piety 
of the Omayyad dynasty. After the mosques 
of Mekka, Medina and Jerusalem that of Damas- 
cus passed as the fourth holiest sanctuary of the 
entire Muslim world. Here, in its hall, many 
important events, in the history of the East, took 
place. Here preached Muawiah, the founder 
of ■ the Omayyad dynasty, and called for 
vengeance against the murderers (by displaying 
the chopped off hand of the murdered Caliph 
Othman, his gory shirt and the Qur’an still 
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dripping with his hlood) and thus kindled into 
flame the first civil war of Islam. Here was also 
announced the deposition of so many Caliphs 
by the assembled populace and here too took 
place the general homage to the newly-elect 
sovereign. 

The Arabs first settled down in the western 
portion of the town surrounding the citadel and 
probably the Christian inhabitants had to vacate 
this part of Damascus. It Avas especially the 
Barada Plain, now called the green field 
(Maidan-ul-Akhzar), where the Arabs took up 
their quarter and the Muslim population 
gradually extended further and further ; the 
Christian and Jews were more and more confined 
to the eastern portion of the town where, up to 
the present day, they arc exclusively to be found : 
the former on the north ; the latter on the south 
side of the via recta (Darb-ul-Mustaqim). The 
Arabs brought here also their peculiar habits 
and customs to which they in all the conquered 
countries closely adhered. Eor in spite of the 
great facility with which the Arabs borrowed so 
much of foreign civilization, they ever and anon 
impressed their own national, quite original 
stamp, on the lands they conquered and ruled. 

From the moment Damascus passed ’into 
Arab hands it changed its character. It ceased 
to be a Graeco-Syrian town and became very soon 
a genuine Arab one. As soon as it became the 
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residence of the Caliph the Muslim population 
increased to such an extent, partly by immigra- 
tion and partly by large conversions to Islam 
that the early inliabitants, very quickly, indeed, 
found themselves in a hopeless minority. We 
can form an idea of the extent of the Muslim 
population, then, by a report which has come 
down to us. According to it, under Walid I, 
(705-715 A.D.), the number of persons who 
received annuities from the State treasury had 
already risen to 45,000.* 

When we remember that, at the time, state 
annuity was only received by those who were 
either capable of military service or invested 
with a Government post ; we may fix the total 
number of the Muslim population, at the 
very least, to the double, if not treble, of that 
figure. It is scarcely to be doubted that as early 
as the middle of the Omayyad period the charac- 
ter of Damascus and the general tone of the life 
of its inhabitants could not have been very 
different from what they are to-day. 

It was conspicuous by a great liveliness of 
intercourse, since it was then, the seat of a rich 
and lavish court and its entire retinue of high 
officials. Here was also the centre of Govern- 
ment and the head-quarters of a considerable 
number of troops and the focus of a continuous 


* Pe Goeje Frag. Hist. Arab. Vol. I, P. 6. 
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stream of strangers, merchants and caravans 
from all parts of the Orient. The very noise 
and bustle which we, to this day, admire in the 
bazars of Damascus, must have then, on a far 
more colossal scale, animated and enlivened the 
markets and the streets. Even at that time, there 
prevailed in the bazars the very same system of 
separation of the different arts and crafts which 
obtains all over the East and confers upon the 
great market hall such a peculiar and fascina- 
ting charm. Damascus has always been 
distinguished by this. Its shops were not merely 
provided with all the rich products of art and 
nature of the three continents, but also the most 
variegated and picturesque crowd of humanity 
animated and filled its bazars. There came 
troops of Syrian country-folks in their purple red 
coats adorned in the back with arabesques of 
genuine old Asiatic type, with wide breeches, red 
pointed shoes and huge white or blue turbans, 
driving in front of them donkeys, mules and 
camels loaded with the goods of the country. 
There roamed about the sun-bumt Beduins, lost 
in the immensity of the crowd, in their brown- 
white, striped mantles made of camel-wool, their 
heads tied with dirty, red -yellow striped Kaffiya. 
Among them rode on a beautiful Arab charger, 
the aristocrat, a Beduin-chief probably, with a 
lance in his hand adorned with a tuft of black 
ostrich-feather on the point. Descendants of the 
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Prophet, with fine long-drawn profile, dark, 
penetrating eyes and thin beards paced up to the 
mosque, with measured steps, in long Kaftans, 
silently telling their beads. Bevies of women in 
their Avhite mantles, veiling themselves complete- 
ly, higgled in the shops. Children, nigger-slaves, 
and beggars made their way through the crowd, 
itinerant hahoa-sellers offered their goods for 
sale ; water-carriers, selling ice-lemonades and 
other sherhetst made a noise with two brass, 
mussel-shaped cups : in between hummed and 
buzzed through the indescribable stir and bustle 
sounds rising from a hundred different tongues 
set in motion with Arab sprightliness. 

And all this turmoil and bustle and noise is 
confined within the narrow space of the market 
halls which are protected against the burning 
sun either by strong stone-arches or by wooden 
beams covered with rush-mattresses and which 
are bounded on either side by shops and walls 
of the public or private houses rising behind 
the mosques and the Khanghas. 

Some of these bazars occupied doubtless the 
very same spot even before the Arab conquest 
and also retained their general features, 
e. g., the bazar of the Greeks and several others. 
A further peculiarity, quite Oriental, was 
introduced by the Arabs. This was the separa- 
tion or rather isolation of individual quarters of 
the town ; nay, even particular streets which 
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were large enough and the houses lying witlim 
them were closed by special gates which at' 
night or during danger of disturbance remained 
locked, and which shut off one quarter of the 
town from the other. The Arabs were always 
noted for their antipathy to centralization. 

In fixed quarters where the Arab army 
settled down, colonies were formed out of which 
towns grew up later {e.g. Basra, Kufa, Fustat, 
Qairwan). The Arabs lived apart according to 
their respective tribes. Every tribe had its own 
special quarter in the town, its own mosque, 
its own bazar, even its own burial ground; for 
even in death they w^ere unwilling to separate 
from their tribesmen or mix with strangers.* 
Every such quarter c the town formed a small 
town by itself and was closed against others 
by a gate at the end of the main street which 
in case of necessity barred all communication 
with the rest of the town. This ancient arrange- 
ment still obtains in Damascus, Cairo, Aleppo; 
in fact in all xirab towns. When I returned 
home from a visit, of an evening, in Damascus, 

I had often to pass through four or five of such 
gates. 

The construction of the dwelling houses of 
the Syrian capital is very peculiar. Thcy^ are 

* Cf. Cultiirpeschichtliche Streifzupre p. 63. [This book has lately 
been translated into English and printed by Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Calcutta.] 
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imost all of mud. The public buildings only 
have stone walls. There is hardly any doubt 
that precisely the same was the case in antiquity ; 
had it been otherwise more buildings would surely 
have survived. When the Arabs conquered Syria 
they had no time to form their own. style of 
architecture. They accordingly adopted the 
Byzantine fashion and built their houses in 
accordance with the old style of the late Homan 
times. 

Thick mud walls, the side facing the street 
very frequently unwhite-washed, shut out the 
Damascus home from the outward world. 
There were no windows looking out into the 
street besides those of the rooms in the first 
storey and these were well-guarded with wooden 
lattices. 

The inner arrangement and division of such 
a home were quite Roman in style. Just as in 
Syria the Arabs accepted the Roman style of 
architecture, so in other provinces they accepted 
other patterns. The Arab houses in the towns 
of Iraq, particularly in Baghdad, clearly point to 
Persian style and taste. 

A covered passage forms the entrance to the 
Damascus dwelling-houses, which usually leads at 
a ri^t angle into the inner apartment so that, 
even if the door be opened, no curious glance 
can reach the inner chambers. In the door way 
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which corresponds to the Roman os^i^wra, there 
sits bn a wooden bench or oh an estrade of either 
clay or stone the porter whose duty it is to 
announce the visitor. This institution exists in 
all the big houses. 

In the houses of the rich the door is usually 
of wood, and is decorated with oil-painting of glar- 
ing colour bearing generally a pious inscrip- 
tion. It opens from within but it does not rest 
on iron hinges. It moves on wedge-shaped axles 
let in to the upper and lower door-sills similar 
to those of the Roman houses. 

The door is locked from inside by means of 
a wooden bar. But now-a-days the European 
iron key is being used more and more, only the 
key, made by native locksmiths, is prodigiously 
clumsy. The door- way leads into an open, oblong 
court-yard ; this in the case of larger buildings, is 
surrounded with colonnades and has, on the 
south-side, an open hall facing the north, whose 
facade is supported by a long pointed arch. This 
hall is called liwan and no house is without it. It 
is the most pleasant spot in hot summer days 
where one enjoys, of an evening, the cool north 
breeze. Here the visitors are received during the 
summer season. In the midst of the court-yards 
rises 1 to 1-|- foot above the groud, a water-basin 
of stone covered with marble. The ground of 
the court-yard as well as the liwan is paved with 
marble and many-coloured stones. Beautiful 
20 
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^arabesques are worked by means of black volcanic 
stone which comes from the Ledschi\h district 
and the red snnd-stone of Anti-Lebanon. 
Usually there stand a couple of orange and 
citron trees in the court-yard. Often enough 
we find an isolated palm though this beautiful 
tree is rare and does not thrive in Damascus ; 
the winter with its cold north storms, showers 
of rain, and snow-drifts is too inclement for its 
growth. Round the court-yard are grouped 
the ground-floor rooms, whose windows are 
furnished with wooden-lattices and are broad, 
unarched and of oblong shape. Through a 
second, narrow doorway in the houses of great 
families we enter a second court-yard and very 
often there is a third one still, where everything 
is of the same kind as in the first, only of larger 
dimensions and of finer taste. The marble mosaics 
of the floor are more carefully wrought, the water- 
basins are larger and provided with artificial 
cascades. 

Steep and pretty narrow staircases, with 
painted bannisters, lead up to the flat roofs of 
the lower chambers on which mostly is to lie 
found an open gallery, with many colourd 
green or red bannisters which partially extend 
rouud the court-yard, and from this gallery access 
is obtained to the upper storeys. Vines, night- 
shjides and other green creeping-plants, in ever- 
be autiful bloom climb up the court-yard and 
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cover the walls, under their massive foliage, 
which according to the original Damascus fashion 
are painted with horizontal stripes a foot broad, 
alternately white-blue and white-Ted„ the sharp 
colours of which stand in contrast to the interior 
of the houses and confer upon them a peculiarly 
lively and cheerful appearance. The inner walls 
of the modern liwtm, on the south-side of the 
court-yard, are almost all, without exception, 
adorned with paintings of Byzantine mode e.g., 
representations of landscapes, palaces and water- 
falls. On the right and the left of the liwan 
open out the doors of the reception-rooms which 
are used during the cold-season ; while in summer 
the liioan serves as a permanent j)lace of abode. 
These rooms, which are called kiitah (halls), have 
similarly their small water-basins with their 
constantly flowing fountains. 

It was Walid I who, specially, adorned 
Damascus and its neighbourhood with beautiful 
architecture and set up for himself an imperish- 
able memorial by the extension of the great 
mosque.* 

An old chronicler who visited Damascus in 
the train of the Caliph Mutasim, describes an 
Omayyad palace, for us, as follows; “When we had 
come to Damascus we inspected the palace which 
was completely paved with green marble. In the 


* De Qoeje^ Frag. Hist. Arab. Vol. I. P, 11, 
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midst of the court-yard there was a great water- 
basin, with a constant supply of water, which 
watered a garden, where stood all kinds of the 
most beautiful*plauts and trees ; while countless 
singing-birds whoso songs replaced the sweetest 
melody, enlivened and animated it.”* 

Ear-famed, even in the Arab world, was the 
splendour of the architecture and palaces of 
Damascus. 

When a general in Iraq rose against the 
Caliph and threatened to leave no stone upon 
another in Damascus the poet Eallazdaq, 
alluded to this in one of his poems, thus : 

“About thee have announced the seers that 
thou wouldst destroy Damascus the town 
built by the Jins. 

Who brought the stones from snow-clad 
mountains ; 

Blocks of stones which are piled one upon 
another. 

The Syrian knights are already approaching 
it in whose lances banners are waving ; 

Like vultures they are gazing at the booty. 

Their chargers are led by a sainted knight 
whose attack no troops can withstand.” t 

^ Ghurar, Fol. 68. 

t De Goeje: Frag. Hist. Arab. p. 68. 
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It is the immortal glory of the Omayyads that 
they provided the town with a wealth of water- 
supply which is still unsurpassed in the entire 
East. The Barada, the Chrysorrhoas of the 
Greeks, conducted even in antiquity a rich 
supply of drinking-water, but the credit of hav- 
ing developed the system of water-courses to such 
an extent that to this day even the poorest house 
has its ever-flowing fountain, belongs exclusively 
to the Caliphs of the first dynasty. One of the 
seven principal canals still bears the name of the 
Caliph Yazid (Nahr Yazid) who opened it.* 
Thus here and in its charming surroundings the 
rulers of Damascus established their residence, a 
lovelier than which cannot be imagined. The 
palace of the Caliphs shone with gold and marble, 
fine mosaics adorned the walls and the floor, ever- 
flowing fountains and cascades diffused the most 
pleasant coolness and their sweet murmur con- 
duced to a refreshing slumber. 

The ceilings of the rooms glistened with gold 
ornamentations ; and various kinds of tables, 
gorgeously dressed slaves in black silken-stuffs 
of sharp colours in striped patterns, still common 
in Damascus, filled the space. In the inner 
apartments dwelt the fairest women in the 
world. 

. — 1 — a 

* Cf. My Topography of DamascuB. [It is a pity that Mr. Ameer 
All, in his History of the Saracens, should have literally translated 
passage after passage of Von Kremer without a word of acknowledge- 
ment See his History of the Saracens, pp. 193, 196, 198, etc., etc. Tr.] 
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Most of these rulers of Damascus were 
sporting, pleasure-loving and insatiable drinkers, 
to whom the unavoidable cares of rulers must 
often have been very uncongenial and irksome. 
But still there were certain duties which even 
they, in those days of royal omnipotence, could not 
avoid. Pre-eminently, and this was indeed the most 
burdensome, the Caliph had to publicly perform 
the five daily prayers in the mosque and lead the 
divine-service of the community. In addition 
to this he had to preach on Friday. On such 
occasions, and particularly on great festival days, 
the Caliph appeared in the mosque completely 
dressed in a white tunic (durra’ah) ;* the head 
covered with a pointed cap (qalansuwah) ;t and 
ascending the pulpit delivered his sermon to 
the assembled community. This duty every 
Caliph had to perform without fail, after his 
election and after he had received homage. The 
only insignia of his exalted dignity consisted in 
the signet and a sceptre-like staff. + Some Caliphs, 
indeed, did not observe these duties punctiliously 


* Aghaiii, Vol. VI, p. 14L 

t Do Gof3jo, Frag. Hist. Arab. p. 7. [See Khuda Buklisli, Islamic 
Civilization, p. 93 note 3. Tr.] 

{ De Crooje, Frag. Hist. Arab. p. 82, Among tho Abbasids the black 
colour was pro.scribed and the proache in tho chief mosque had to 
appear, *for preaching on Friday, dressed in a black coat with a black 
oapuche on tho head. In a MS. of the Maqamah of Hariri, provided 
with beautiful water-colour paintings, in the Royal Library of Vienna, 
the preacher is so painted. He might be mistaken for a Franciscan 
monk who pulls on the capuche just at the time of preaching. . 
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so soon as they felt themselves sufficiently secure 
on the throne. Yazid II had himself represented 
at public prayers by the chief of the body-guard 
(Sahib Ush-Shurta) ;* and Walid II, one of the 
most light-minded princes of this pleasure-seek- 
ing and enjoyment-loving dynasty, indulged in 
the prank (if this story is to be credited) when 
the call to prayer was sounded, of sending a 
beautiful lady of the harem, with whom he was 
amusing himself, to the mosque, covered in his 
cloak, to preside, instead of himself, at the 
prayers of the assembled community. 

Along with these religious functions it was 
necessary, for the Caliph as the head of the 
judiciary to grant audiences. Distinction 
was made even then between the large, 
general and small audiences (Majlis am, 
Majlis Khas). At the front sat the Caliph in 
the great reception-hall on his throne, which 
does not at all correspond to the idea of the 
European throne. The oriental throne was 
neither more nor less than a raised, usually 
square seat, covered with cushions of the richest 
golden stuff on which sat the Caliph with crossed- 
legs. On the right of the Caliph stood, in a 
row, along the hall, at the audience, the paternal 
and on the left the maternal relations, t Imme- 
diately by the side were his brothers and sons ; 

* Abul Mahasin, Annales, Ed. Juynboll, yol. I, p. 283. 

t Agtiani, Vol. IV, P. 80 and 81. 
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further behind grouped themselves the courtiers 
and dignitaries, then the clients of the court, 
the poets, the applicants, and the entire train of 
people of lesser note. On such occasions 
poets used to appear on the scene and declaim 
their poems in praise of the prince. At the 
small audience the nearest relatives of the Caliph 
sat on small chairs without backs or arms, 
and the long rows of the court-retinue had to 
content themselves with cushions. The dress of 
the Caliph, on such occasions, was exceedingly 
brilliant, for early indeed, the Arab magnates 
took an immense delight in the splendour of 
dresses and costumes despite the prohibition of 
the Qur’an. When Amr, the Governor of Egypt, 
preached in the great mosque of the old Cairo 
(Eustat) he wore an under-garment of gold- 
brocade, on the top of which he put on an upper 
garment (hullah), a kaftan (jubbah), and had 
his head covered with a turban.* Walid II 
carried round his neck gold chains set with 
precious stones which he changed dailyt and 
on the day of his murder in his country castle 
‘Najra’ he had a tunic of gold-brocade and wide 
trousers of black damask-silk. J The Caliph 
Sulaiman was so fond of damascene stuff (washy) 


* Ibn Taghrybardj, Vol. I, p. 81. 

t Culturgesch. Streifzuge, p. 29. [Khuda Bukhsh’s tranelation, 
p. 89.] 

J De Gtieje, Prag. Hist. Arab, p. 143. 
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that this precious material which was at that 
time pre-eminently manufactured in Yaman, 
Kufa and Alexandria, came into general fashion. 
People used under-garments, Kaftan, breeches, 
turbans, and caps of damascene stuff. No servant 
of the court had the courage to appear before 
the Caliph in any other material. Even the 
cook, when he came before the Caliph, had his 
jacket and cap of the same material. He always 
wore dresses of this stuff at home, as well as in 
the mosque and during his excursions on horse- 
back, and according to his desire he was even 
buried clothed in it.* 

The affairs of the Government, to be sure, 
claimed some time. The evenings, on the con- 
trary, were devoted, in a large measure, to social 
intercourse and to the more limited circle of 
thd horem though it was numerous enough. 
In the beautiful summer nights people 
amused themselves in divers ways, at the 
social meetings, which according to the custom 
still obtaining in the East, continued till late. 
Even under the first rulers of the house of the 
Omayyads it was a favourite amusement at the 
court to shorten the evenings by relating stories. 
For this the ruling family had relied chiefly upon 
the South- Arabian tribes who had largely taken 
, part in the first conquests and had eventually 


• Masn’di, Vol. IV, p. 400. 

21 
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settled down in Syria. And that accounts for 
a fact which the Aral) authors report ; namely, 
that the subject matter of these stories, at 
the court of Damascus, was chiefly drawn 
from the old legends. Yaman is the only district 
of the Arabian Peninsula, (South-Arahian,) 
which possessed a civilization, dating hack to a 
very remote period, and which could boast of a 
remarkable history, a popular teidition and many 
local legends about the strength and splendour 
of its old kings, their campaigns, adventures and 
heroic achievements. These stories, adorned 
with a poetical tint, formed, in the earliest times, 
the favourite subject of these discourses, with 
which they whiled away the evenings.* Even 
recitation from contemporary poets or poets 
famous before the birth of Prophet enlivened 
these social gatherings. 

Despite the prohibition of Islam it was not 
long before people indulged in wine and the 
Court of Damascus summoned singers from 
Mekka and Medina — the then centres of the 
art of music and song, with the result 
that under some Caliphs, the evening parties 


* Such a narrator of stories as ‘Abicl ibn Sharyyah. I have 
published a fragment of hif?. Cf. my “Siidarab Sage,” p. 49. Then 
Wahb ibn Munnabbih, ‘Awana and Yazid ibn Muffarij. Cf. Hammer 
Purggtall. Lit-gesch. Vol. TI, pp. 222—226, Sprenger, Vol, I, p, 616 
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degenerated into downright drinking-bouts and 
carouses.* 

In darkest colours the native writers des- 
cribe the second Caliph Yazid I. Much of it 
evidently is pure exaggeration. We should not 
forget, indeed, that the historians whose works 
have come down to us lived at the time of 
the Abbasids, when it would have been danger- 
ous to say anything good or honourable of 
the Omayyad dynasty. Nevertheless a writer, 
otherwise very impartial and unprejudiced, 
tells us much that is very offensive of Yazid I.t 
He is said to have given himself up to 
drink. He obtained his wine from Taif, a 
small mountainous town, two days’ journey 
from Mekka, the excellent grapes of which 
are still highly prized. Its wine, to strengthen 
the intoxicating effect, was mixed with musk. 
He had a pet monkey which was constantly 
by his side and to which he gave the dignified 
title of Abu Qais. He said in joke that 
the monkey was an old Jew whom God 
metamorphosed on account of his sins. Often 

* [Khiida Bukhsh, Islamicj Civilization, pp. 88. There is an interest- 
ing passage in 1 bn Hazin’s Jnmliaratu-n-Na»ab, It rims thus: — Abdul 
Hakim was the son of Amir, lie was one of the fashionable men of 
Qtiraish. Ho had taken a house for his companions and he furnished 
it with books, and provided it with chess, dice etc. Ibid, p. XIV. . It 
seems that tho Arabs, soon after Islam, even started clubs. Tr.] 

t The author of tho work entitled, Qutb-us-Surur. [Seo. Khud« 
Bukhah, p. 88, note 1]. 
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.. #ould jump upon his shoulders and sip out 
of his cup and was, indeed, never absent from 
his drinking-bouts. On one occasion a large 
number of people had assembled before the 
gate of the palace to see the Caliph ride out, 
but instead of the Caliph they Avitnessed the 
monkey in his place. Even in a race Abu 
Qais took part, attired in a beautiful black silken 
garment, with a many coloured cap on the head 
and rode on a donkey trained for the occasion.* 
But this delightful freak caused his death. 
The donkey threw him over and Abu Qais 
broke his neck. The Caliph was disconsolate 
and gave a state funeral to his monkey, and 
buried him according to true Muslim rites 
and then received the customary condolence- 
visits. Even a verse from a poem is handed 
down to us which he is said to have composed 
about this favourite. “My drinking-companion 
is Abu Qais. He is clever and intelligent and 
full of fun when the wit of the company suiters 
an eclipse. ”t Whatever doubts we may 
entertain regarding the correctness of the stories 
related about Yazid I, coming as they do 
from Shiite sources, so much is certain that the 
eourt life then was very sensual. Among the 
games in fashion at the time, chess was not 
considered quite respectable. They loved the 

• Mae’udi Vol. V, p. 167. 

f Qutb-us-Surur, 1 Fol. 114 and 115. 
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Persian game of polo, (saulaian).t Even cock- 
fights were not infrequent, though strongly 
prohibited by several Caliphs. But races were 
especially loved ; even a princess (the daughter 
of the Caliph Hisham) personally took part in 
them.J Women then, enjoyed much greater 
freedom than they do now in Muslim countries. 
Obscure poets made love even to princesses 
and they fearlessly sang of such love in their 
poems. Abu Dahbal, of a noble Mekkan family, 
was known for his manly beauty. His long 
locks covered his shoulders. A rare poetical 
talent was his. When Atika, the daughter of 
the Caliph Muawiya, was making pilgrimage to 
Mekka, she broke her journey at Dhu Tuwah, 
a place outside the town on the caravan-route 
to Medina. It happened that on a hot summer- 
day, she ordered her servants to lift-up the 
curtain of the hall, where she was sitting. 
Directly after Abu Dahbal passed by. The prin- 
cess was sitting in a light garment and was 
looking out in the street when she noticed the 
intrusive observer as he stood and gazed at 
her. She hastened to cover herself and ordered 
the curtain to be let down. But the poor Abu 
Dahbal was lost. He tlien began to compose 
poems on Atika which became very popular and 

* Aghaui, Vol. Vi, p. 156, 

t De Goeje, Frag, liist. Arab. p. 102. ibid p. 114. At a race which 
Walid II caused to be run at Husafa no less than 1,000 honea were in 
the raoe-couraa, lla«*udi, Vol. VI, p. 14. 
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the matter eventually came to hter notice. 
Presently love-affair came aboilt between the 
princess and the poet. He followed her to 
Damascus but in vain. He alludes to this in one 
of his poems : — 

0 Friend ! May God bless the houses and the dwellers, 
At the irate of Jairun where the fountain rustles. 

On the* left if thou passes! thro’ that gate,* 

And to the right if coming in the opposite direction. 

On that account I tarry in Damascus 

And already my friends ask in despair about me. 

She is like the [learl of the diver full of sj^lendour, a 
gem among ])recious stones. 

If thou wast to count her noble ancestors, 

Thou wouldest discover her my e(jual in nobility. 

In her stove burn only musk, aloes and incense. 

1 walked by her side to the green tents on marble 

passages, through the well-lighted up halls and 
saloons, 

Adorned with flowers and vines, 

A tent made of the yamnite stuff, 

So spread as to guard against the cold of winter. 

And her parting from me was as intimate and sincere 
As when a lover parts from his chosen bride. 

The Caliph, coming to know of this love 
affair with his daughter, took the matter very 
ill and strove to put an end to this unpleasant 

% • 

* The gate of Jairuii is the Eastern gate of the great* mosque 
which is named after the massive fountain in front of it Babul Naofa^h. 
This is the very fountain to which the poet alludes. In its niighbour* 
hood must have stood the palace of the Caliph. Cf, Toppgmphie Voii 
Damascus VoL I, p. 36. 
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affair as quickly as' possible. But fearing that 
violent measures would only cause a scandal he 
sent for Abu Dahbal. He spoke to him, with 
the greatest kindness and informed him that 
Yazid, his son, the crown-prince, was greatly 
displeased with him and for that reason, coun- 
selled him to leave Damascus as soon as possible. 
Abu Dahbal took the hint and left Damascus 
without delay. Still from Mekka he continued 
to send letters and love poems to the princess. 
Muawiya then undertook a pilgrimage to Mekka 
on purpose, sent for the poet and asked him 
^hom he would care to marry among the ladies 
of Mekka. When the poet named the person, 
Muawiya took upon himself to negotiate the 
marriage and gave 1,000 dinars as dowry to 
the bride and granted to the poet an annuity. 
Abu Dahbal married her and then for ever 
gave up his poetical effusions of love, from 
this it is apparent how different were the 
customs and ideas of those times to what 
they are in the East at present. An Oriental 
Sultan of later times would have made an end 
©f the poet who had dared to carry on an 
* intrigue with his daughter. Still instances of 
lovers are not wanting at the Omayyad court, 
whose end was not quite so happy as that of 
' Abu Dahbal. 

I khall cite here a very characteristic exam- 
ple,, In Mekka, in a large circle of poets. 
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singers and musicians, lived a young man 
named Wdddah, renowned alike for his fine 
looks and poetical talents. A number of 
gallant adventures made him all the more 
interesting and he prided himself not a little 
therein. 

I shall here cite a poem which might be 
reckoned as one of his finest achievemtmts in this 
sphere : — 

O ! Raiida ! thy lover is early awake, 

His heart is heavy and jiatience he has none. 

She answered : Enter not the precincts of the house, 

My father holds honour sacred. 

I said : I will hide my time, 

My sharp sword affords me protection. 

She said : The castle and the walls divide us. 

I replied : The way I would discover. 

She answered : The waves separate us. 

I rejoined : Indeed ! I swim well. 

She answered : My seven brothers "uard me. 

I replied : I am a hero full of courage. 

She said ; Between us is a lion. 

I replied : I, too, am a lion when in an^er. 

She said ; Consider ! God, sees us. 

I answered : God is for^ivin^ and merciful. 

She replied : I warned thee in vain ! but 

Be ready, when the guards are asleep, 

Remain here, like the dew of the night, when no one is 
watching or looking after.* 


* Aghani, Vol. VI, p. 36. 
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When Walid I undertook the pilgrimage to 
Mekka with his wife she saw Wadddh, the 
fearless poet and favourite of women and she fell 
in love with him. Wadddh responded and 
composed some of his finest poems about her. 
When she went back to Damascus he followed 
her and she granted him admission into her 
apartments. Whenever she feared detection she 
concealed him in a large wardrobe, a neverfailing 
article of furniture in every Damascene house- 
hold, which overlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
ivory is at once useful and ornamental. 

It appears that the Caliph, at last, got 
wind of this aifair and felt suspicious. He 
surpri.sed his wife by an. unexpected visit when 
Wadddh was with her. She had scarcely time 
to conceal him, as was her wont, in the wardrobe. 
In the course of the conversation, the Caliph 
discussed the arrangement of the room and 
finally begged her to give him permission to 
choose a piece of furniture. This permission 
he received, and the Caliph pointed to the 
wardrobe in which Wadddh was concealed. 

The princess maintained complete self- 
control and did not in the least’betray herself. 
And Walid had the wardrobe, straight away, 
brought into his room. There he had a deep 
pit dug in which he deposited the wardrobe. 
Then he loudly called out ; “Something came 
to my ears. If it be true, I bury with this 
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wardrobe for ever the object of my suspicion and 
make it disappear for ever, If, however, the 
report is false we merely bury a wooden 
wardrobe.”* Then he caused the pit to be filled 
with earth and had a carpet spread over it. To 
his wife he never mentioned the incident. 
Of Wadddh nothing was heard of again, A 
second time the wife of the Caliph visited 
Mekka but in quite a different style. She 
exposed herself to no strange glances and 
observed the severest seclusion, and in this 
manner returned to Damascus. 

It is apparent that the position of women at 
the court of the Caliph, was entirely different at 
that time to the deep degradation which later on 
fell to the lot of the fair sex in Muslim countries. 

Even in state affairs, the final decision was 
often pronounced by women and the wife of the 
Caliph was, at times, the real ruler. Thus 
Abdul Malik was completely under the influence 
of his fair and self-willed wife Atika, a 
grand-daughter of the Caliph Muawiya. Once 
she got angry with the Caliph and would not 
hear of reconciliation. She locked the door 
against him and obstinately refused him admis- 
sion, This made the Caliph thoroughly unhappy 
and he, in vain, devised means of reconciliation. 


* Aghani, Vol. VI, p. 32 ; Vol. XI, p. 49. 
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Thereupon a courtier offered to square up 
matters and Abdul Malik assured him a 
princely reward in the event of success. He 
went to Atika and related, in bitter tears, to her 
the misfortunes of his two sons ; one of whom 
had killed the other, for which the Caliph had 
ordered the surviving one to be executed and 
he assured her that only her speedy inter- 
vention could save him from the judgment 
of death already passed upon him. The soft- 
hearted Atika was so deeply moved, that in 
spite of the dispute with her husband, she 
decided to go to him and beg for mercy. The 
prince played his part admirably. He raised 
at first great difficulties and concluded by 
granting everything, for the love of her beautiful 
eyes, and thus the reconciliation of husband and 
wife was effected. The clever courtier, whose 
touching story was a pure invention, received 
from the Caliph an estate with complete fwtdu$ 
imtrmtus, in addition to it 1,000 dinars, and 
annuities for his sons and members of his 
family.* 

Under Walid II, for the first time, eommenced 
the actual harem system. He, in imitation of 
the Byzantine custom, introduced eunuchs into 
his household.! From that time forward these 

* Aghani, Vol. TI, p. 140. 
t Aghani, Vol. IV, p. 78. 
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unfortunate creatures played, at the Oriental 
Courts, a conspicuous part as confidental servants 
and custodians of female honour. These eunuchs 
were obtained from the Greeks who practised 
the abominable trade of mutilation and trafficked 
in the victims of their avarice. A learned Arab, 
of the third century of the A. II., Jahidh, the 
well-known rationalist, speaks of it with the 
greatest indignation.* Just as the Caliphs 
borrowed from the Byzantine court the horrible 
custom of employing eunuchs for the inner 
appartments of the palace, so they imitated, in 
many ways, the practices of the Persian sover- 
eigns and their court etiquette, with which the 
Arabs became fully acquainted as soon as they 
had conquered Iraq and the rest of the kingdom 
of the Sassanides. It was the use and enjoyment 
of wine chiefly, which, in spite of the prohibition 
of the Qur’an, took deeper and deeper root at the 
court of Damascus. At first they drank boiled 
juice of grape (tila) or a very innocent 
drink, borroAved from the Greeks, called 
“ rosaton ” which, like rose-sherbet is, to this 
day at Beyrut and Damascus a very favourite 
drink and is prepared with sugar-candy dissolved 
in water and cooled with ice in summer. The 
ladies of the royal family were especially fond of 
this drink. Even in later times at the treasury 
at Baghdad a crystal cup of large circum- 

* [Khnda Bukhsh, lelamio Civilization, pp. 86 and 86.] 
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ference was shown as a curiosity, in which Umm 
Hakim, the wife of the Caliph Hisham used to 
take her “rosaton.”* 

But very soon people went beyond this. 
It is said that the old Persian kings used to 
indulge in wine every third day. Not to speak 
of Bahram Gur (Bahram V), Artaban and 
Sapur enjoyed it daily. Yazid I, the second 
Caliph of the Omayyad dynasty, imitating 
them, got drunk daily. He is said to have 
scarcely ever been sober. Abdul Malik gave 
himself up to this enjoyment once a month and 
then disburdened himself, like the Boman 
drinkers, by the use of emetics. 

His son, Walid I, drank every second day. 
Hisham held his drinking-party every Friday 
after Divine service.! 

With these wine-parties, becoming more and 
more frequent, music went hand in hand. 
Singers and musicians were sent for and helped 
the passing away of the time. It was similarly 
a custom, imitated from the Persians, that at 
such evening entertainments the Caliph sat in 
the middle of the saloon where a curtain was let 
down, which separated him from the courtiers, 
singers and musicians.! The passion for song 

* [Aghani, Vol. XV, p. 48 j Khnda Bukhsh p. 86. Tr.] 
t According fco Aghani he abstained and even condemned the enjoj- 
ment of wine. Vol. V, p, 167, bnt see Qutb-us-Surur, I, Fol. 114. 

J Qutb-us-8urur, T, Fol. 106 et seq. 
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and music very soon degenerated into a wild 
craze. They spent immense sums of money 
on famous singers and musicians who were sum- 
moned to the court from the farthest provinces. 
Mekka 

especially, was the seat of the earliest school of 
Arab music.* For fabulous sums they purchased 
male and female slaves, especially those 
aiccomplished in music and some Caliphs indeed 
carried this passion to madness. 

Yazid II summoned from Mckka to his court 
Ma’bad, the most celebrated singer of the time. 
When he had concluded his first song, the 
Caliph was so delighted with it, that he 
jumped up and danced round the saloon until 
he fell down unconscious. The female slaves 
hastened to him, raised him up and carried him 
to his bed-room.t Two female singers, Ilahbaba 
and Salama, had so great an influence over him, 
that when the former died he fretted to death. J 
Walid II excelled all his predecessors in 
foUy and wickedness. His tutor is said to 
have been an atheist, a Zindiq, who taught 
him to drink wine and led him to despise 
religion. § He was only very exceptionally sober 

* [Khuda Bukh^h, p. 13, note 3.] 

t Aghani, Vol. I, p. 33. 

jDe Ooeje, Frag. Hist. Arab. pp. 76-81 ; Cf. Qutb-us-Surur, I, 
Fol. 143. 

§ Aghani, Vol. II, p. 78. [Cf. Khuda Bukhsh, p. 96]. 
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and even as crown prince he indulged in the 
wildest pranks. 

He openly made love to daughters of 
influential men and sang of them in poems, 
which on account of the position of the author 
found wide circulation, and which placed the 
ladies and their families in the most painful 
embarrassment.* Once he took into his head to 
exchange his dress with that of a peasant, who 
happened to he driving a donkey loaded with two 
bags of oil, in order to get into the inner apart- 
ment of the house where the object of his passion 
resided. She Avas very highly connected. As 
oil-seller he obtained admission into the house, 
where the girls gathered round him, with their 
vessels. Thereupon one of the chamber-maids 
looking him in the face cried out in utter 
confusion to her mistress, “Salma! Look at 
him; how like "Walid is he!” “By God!” 
called out Salma, quickly veiling herself,” 
“ it is he !” “ Get away with thy oil,” shouted 
the girls, “Ave shall » buy nothing of thee.” 
Hisham his uncle often warn^ him against 
these jokes, Avhich so illhechiatt*';^the future 
Caliph. But it was in vaiasj'^n the year 

[Tho propliot had a Hiiicom avorsi^ for Margoliouth, 

Mohammed, p. 00. Goldzilier, M. S. anciont Arab 

poetry is full of love intripriics., ihi ihe 

freely sang of their amours witht Omar forbade 

>nd punished tliis. He punish A 

for writing satires. See Shibli, 271. Tr.] 
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110 A. H., Hisham appointed him the prince 
of the pilgrimage, i.e., the leader of the pilgri- 
mage caravan to Mekka. It was a post of 
honour which was usually conferred only on 
the highest dignitaries. Walid accompanied by 
a large retinue went with a princely splendour. 
He took his dogs with him and even 
wanted to pitch a tent on the roof of the Ka’bah 
to drink wine with his companions. He com- 
pletely ignored his religious duties and instead 
of himself sent a client to lead the public 
prayer.* His conduct provoked such indigna- 
tion that Hisham, wishing to declare his succes- 
sion forfeited, desired to appoint his own son 
Maslama as his successor.! He oven deprived 
him of his portion. Walid now retired to the 
desert, surrounded by an intimate circle of 
drinking companions and friends. Frequently, 
however, there came to Damascus poetical 
effusions of anger and hatred directed against 
his uncle Hisham, the reigning Caliph. He 
composed, when his pay was stopped at the 
instance of the Caliph, the following poem : — 

“ I see thou art forcibly building on my pasturage, 

Hadst thou been wise thou wouldst have destroyed 

what thou hast built. 


•Qutb-us-Snrnr, I Foi. 167 [Muglims hold tho clionts in f^reafc 
contempt and genuine Arabs used to say. “Three things if they 
happen to pass before the person praying cancel the prayer ; these are 
a donkey, a dog and a client. ” Khnda Bukhsh, p. 79]. 
t Aghani, Vol, I, p. 102. 




Rouleavest lor thine a legacy of haired and venom, 

On thy death they will me thy deeds. 

He said to the raemhers of the ruling family, 
his relatives : — 

Leave unto me the slim Salma, wine and the female 

sinj'ers and the cup ; this is all that I desire. 

As long as I pass my days in the sandy valley of Alij 
in the embrace of Salma, I need no more. 

Take your throue, may God never protect it ! 

I give not a farthing for it. 

Hisham died unexpectedly and Walid suc- 
ceeded him. But he did not care to live in 
the capital and retired again to his pleasure- 
castle (Najra) in the desert, in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern village Quryatain and there 
lived as he pleased. 

Drinking companions, musicians and singers 
formed his court. The report of an eye-witness, 
who was admitted there, has come down to us. 
He relates as follows : I found the Caliph on a 
soft cushioned throne. He was dressed in two 
yellow coats and round the waist he had a girdle 
and on the shoulders a saffron -coloured mantle*. 

*It is very siirprisiTig that tho yellow colour which was so Very much 
liked hy the Arabs wjis also among: the Indians tho colour of the royal 
(Irees. Only the king and his family could wear yellow garments and so 
was the case with the silken dress, as among the Caliphs. Red, among 
the Indians was, on tho other hand, tho colour of death and for this 
very reason wo read in tho stories of tho Arabian Nights that when tho 
king appeared in an entire red garment, people thouglit he had to pass 
a penal sentence. The executioner, accordingly, was also dressed 
in red. 
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With him were Ma’had, the singer from Mekka, 
Malik' ibn Ahi Samht and his freed-man, Abu 
Kamil. The Caliph let me stand some time, 
unobserved, until my embarrassment was laid to 
rest. Then he commanded me to recite the 
poem, the first verse of which runs thus : — 

Is it death and its threats which have filled 
me with grief (lit. pain)? 

I obeyed and when I had concluded the 
poem, he ordered the cup-bearer, Sabra, to hand 
me a drink. He gave me three* cups, one after 
another, which lit me aglow from top to bottom. 
Then the Caliph wished to hear a song of Malik, 
which was followed by a second and a third one. 
At last he got into such a good humour that he 
called out : “ Sabra Sabra ! Giv(' unto me the 
purse of Pharaoh.” They brought him a bumper 
bent like the horn of a goat and he emptied it 
twenty times over. Then came in the high 
chamberlain and announced the man, whom his 
Majesty had sent for and who was at the door. 
The Caliph immediately called him in. A youth 
of the most beautiful features was ushered in. 
He had but one fault, his feet were somewhat 
turned in. 


t [Abi Sainh wiia a oT MaMtad. was ono of iViose who 

secretly believed in tlie of the ftmiily of llnshim to the Calijdiato. 

He died about 137 A. 11. (754 A. t).). CniiHsiii Do rorceval, Les Musi- 
ciens Arabos, p. 501. Tr.] 
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“ Sabra ” cried out Walk! “ hand him a cup.” 
The cup-bearer hastcmod to obey. Thereupon 

the Calipli asked him to recite a poem, then a 
second, the first verse of which ran : — 

There came tlie j)haiitom, blessed be it ! A thousand 
times, the jiicfure of my Zainab. 

Ma‘bad could not control himself and 
called out : “ O Prince of the faithful ! I have 
travelled in my old a^e, from Mekka to 
to thy court, and thou makest me stand 
like a scared dog and hast only ear and eyes 
for this youth.” “ By God,” replied the Caliph, 
“I have not failed to appreciate, O Ma’bad, 
either thy age or thy merit, but the song of this 
stripling has so fascinated me that, I have for- 
gotten everything.” 

And this youth, who evoked such an enthu- 
siasm, was none other than Ibn* ‘Asha of 
Mekka, who soon disjdaced Ma’bad from his 
foremost rank and was acclaimed as the first 
singer of his age. He was once with Walid 
and sang : — 

1 eauirhl of beautiful miiuleuft ou the morning of 

the pilgrimage, 

* Aghaui, Vol. II, p. 65. [Cautssiii s^ays rluit Ibn Asha was a native 
of Medina and ilu) non of an unknown fat her and of a head-drt'sser 
called , Asha, lleiico ho wan railed Ibu Asha. He was the pupil of 
Jamil and Ma‘bad. Ho died between 15- and 126 A.H. — about 743 
A.D. Tr.J 
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Who quickly chased away from me [the thought of 
joining in religious duties] . 

Bright [were they] like stars, when night sets in, 

Which in a wide circle illumine the moon. 

I went out in order to gain a pious reward. 

But returned home with sins pressing heavily on me. 

Walid was delighted with it. He cursed 
and blasphemed and called out ; “ O cup-bearer! 
give me the fourth licavcn.” He emptied the 
cup at a draught, and commenced swearing by 
his ancestor .Vbd Shams, and asked the singer to 
repeat his song. And many times, indeed, did 
he implore him, by Iris ancestor, to repeat the 
song, and this continued until he fell into 
greater and greater ecstasy. At last he jumped 
up, embraced the singer, kissed him, pulled otf 
his own garment and flung it at him as a mark 
of honour. Half-undressed the Caliph remained, 
until the slaves brought him another garment. 
To crown all he gave him 1,000 dinars and a 
mule to ride Irack home.* 

One of his first acts, as a sovereign, was to 
summon to his court at Damascus the singer 
Ma'bad from Mekka. We shall here give the 
description of Walid’s first meeting with him ; 
it offers a characteristic picture of the life then 
led at the palace of the Caliph. The story comes 
from an eye-witness. When Ma'bad arrived he 
was immediately taken to the palace. He found 


* Aghani, Vol II, p. * 12 , 
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the Caliph sitting in a large saloon, in the centre 
of which was a marble basin filled partly with 
water and partly with wine. The Caliph sat 
behind a thin, visible curtain, and the saloon was 
divided into two unequal halves. Ma‘bad was 
asked to sit and sing on the other side of the 
water-basin. He began with a love-song. It 
made such an impression upon the prince, that 
he tore the curtain open, cast off his perfumed 
upper garment and plunged himself in the water- 
basin, out of which he took a draught. The slaves, 
in the meantime, hastened to fetch a new dress, 
scented it with perfume, and the Caliph again 
seated himself and ordered Ma'bad to sing on. 
He took the lute and began — 

“ O thou deserted hut, respond to niy love-sickness, 

When thou seest me as a worn pilgrim Hitting before 
thee. 

May every spring cloud 

Bathe thee in its cool showers. 

So that I may see thee covered all around with flowers.” 

The Caliph sent for a purse with 15,000 gold 
pieces, poured it out Into the bosom of Ma‘bad 
and told him : “ lloturn to thy people and keep 
quiet about what thou hast seen.”* Walid was 
not only a passionate lover of music, but 
was himself a perfect musician. He composed 
airs which found large circulation, played on 
the lute, beating time on a drum with 


• A«hani, Vol. I, p. 27 . 
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such mastery, that a musician by profession 
could not do Ijetter.* Death took the ligDt- 
minded, pleasure-loviuiij prince, by surprise, at 
Najra. An Omayyad ])rince who had silently 
gathered around him many supporters, took 
Damascus by a bold stroke, and the reliels 
surprised the Caliph in liis country residence. 
He fell a victim to their conspiracy, but died 
with greater courage tlian his easy and gay life 
warranted us to ex])ect. His successor allied 
himself with the bigoted party ;ind all'ected 
piety. But with the murder of Walid closed 
the glorious period of the Omayyad dynasty, 
Insurrections and bloody wars, becmniiig more 
and more frequent, put an cud to the careless 
enjoyment of life at the court of the Omayyads. 

And with their fall, Damascus ceased to be 
the capital of the islamic world. The ])alaces of 
the Caliphs, shining Avith gold and marble, fell into 
ruins and their very graves were not spared, for 
the Abbasids, wlien they wrestl'd the government 
from the Omayyads, did not so much as resjiect 
even their eternal resting places but destroyed 
them one and all. No grave of an Omayyad 
Caliph is now known at Damascus. Only in 
the suburb, which is now called Abr-Atki, in the 
vulgar dialect of Damascus, there is a single 
grave, of fairly )nodern appearance, which is 


• Aghani, Vol. VIII, pp. 161 and 162 . 
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pointed out as the grave of Atika — the daughter 
of the Caliph.* Muawiy’a grave is said to 
have been at tlie southern wall of the great 
mosque but every trace of it has disappeared. 
Only the place where Yazid I is buried (whom 
the Shi‘ites persecute with an implacable hatred, 
account of the murder of Husain) is still 
marked by a gigantic hillock of stones, for 
the Persians consid('r it a sacred duty to cast 
a stone at the grave of tlie blasphemer and the 
murderer of tlie family of the Prophet. t 

Once and once only happier days dawned 
on Damascus when A1 M utawakkil, the tenth 
Caliph of the Abl)asid dynasty, transferred 
his residencts there, but as the climate did 
not suit him he l(‘ft it, after a short stay of 
two months and returned to Iraq.J: Damascus, 
thenceforward, sank into a provincial town, 
where an Abbasid govt'rnor had his seat. 
When the dynasty of the Tulunides and later on 
that of the Ikhshidides came into poAver in 
Egypt, Damascus fell under their rule. On the 
conquest of Egypt by the Shib’te ruler of North 
Africa, it passed under the Fatimides. And 

* Topt)j>:ra])hic' Von DanuiKCUS, Voi. 11, p. 22. 

t Topo£fi*aphit' Von Damascus, p. 20. It appears, indeed, that the 
grave which is now ]>ointed out as thnt of Yuzid I, is really the grave 
of Yazid HI. It is tpiitt* clear from the passage in Mas’ndi, Vol. VI, 
p. 19, It nuiy bo that both Yazid I and Yazid III wert' buried in the 
same court-yard of the town gate. - Unh-us-Saghir. 

t Woil, Gesch. der Chalifou, Vol. 11, p. 364. 
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finally it came into the possession of the Seljuks; 
but when their empire was dissolved in a crowd 
of smaller dynasties, the Seljuk general, Tutush, 
reduced it to subjection. His successors 
soon became helpless instruments in the hands 
of their high chamberlain (Atabek) who estab- 
lished his own dynasty in Damascus. These 
were displaced by the Ayyubides whose greatest 
hero, known to us through the history of the 
Crusades, was Saladin, the antagonist of Duke 
Leopold of Austria and Richard, the Lion- 
hearted. After the extinction of the Ayyubides, 
the Moguls, for a short time, held Damascus and 
incorporated it with their kingdom.* Finally it 
passed on to the Sultans of Egypt, in whose 
possession it remained until the Ottomans 
wrested it from them. But the recollection of 
the old power and splendour of Damascus yet 
survives in the memory of its people and has 
found its correct expression in the bold letters 
of the proud inscription, which is to bo 
found on the inner roof of the cupola, on the 
western gate of the great mosque. It is addres- 
sed to a conqueror, serving as a note of warning, 
as it were, to him to forbear from laying hands 
on Damascus : — 

Away from Damascus spur on thy charger, 

For even lions are obedient to its behest. 

* [See, EaBhiduddin, Histoire des Mongols, p. XI, Paris. Tr.] 
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Should one moon go down between its gates, 

A thousand would rise in its place. 

Every one you see passing that way, 

Complains saying, ^Svho rules this land of light?” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTIIATION UNDER TUE OMAYYADS. — I 

Tlie founder of the Omayyad dynastj^ whom 
Mohamed called a poor "lutton and Avho was 
without a farthing in his pocket,* Av^as appointed 
by Omar GoA'ernor of Damascus, lie Avas, indeed, 
invested Avith very limited poAvers, inasmuch as 
with him was sent a judge to conduct the public 
prayers and otherwise to represent the Caliph as 
the Spiritual Head of Islam. This arrangement 
Avas not very flattering to tlie dignity of the 
Governort He soon succeeded, hoAvever, in 
obtaining the governorship of the Avholc of Syria, 
and later, for the mere asking, the Aveak Caliph 
Othman even conferred upon him large landed 
properties. After the murder of Othman he 
raised his voice against Ali, the legitimate Caliph, 
and when the latter had succumbed to the 
dagger of an assassin, Mauvviah ascended the 
throne without rival or competitor. As 
a genuine Arab Mauwiah shared the weakness 
of his race — the love of money : hut as a shrewd 
statesman he never hesitated to unloosen the 


• Sliurh-ul Muwatta, Vol. III. p. 66, 
f Beladhuri, p. 141. 
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strings of his purse when occasion demanded. 
In his wars he had obtained the assistance 
of the conqueror of Egypt by promising 
him the entire revenue of that country.* 
By this ‘ Amr was placed in a far more advant- 
ageous position than the one he held previously. 
It reminds us of the position which the Viceroy 
of Egypt occupied towards the Sublime Porte. 
As long as Maiiwiab had opponents to fight and 
to conquer, it is cerbiin enough that he lavished 
money with a free hand upon influential raen.f 
But once in peaceful possession of power, he 
thought of (illiirg, as fast as he could, the treasury, 
which lay entirely at his disposal. He effected 
a verv I'eniarkable measure ; a measure which 
offers a clear proof of the security of his posi- 
tion. He deducted the poor- tax from the fixed 
annual amounts which, according to Omar’s 
principles, were to be distributed among the 
members of the Sluslim community. J This 
measure, which bears some resemblance tq the 
modern income tax, meant a reduction of 2| per 
cent, on the amount of the donations. The 
entire revenue of the State, according to the 
fixed principles of taxation laid down by Omar, 

* Maqrizi, Kluttat, III. 337. Tho rovt^iiuo of Etrypt was, at that 
time, 12 million Dirhams : 8iiyiiti, llusiiul Muhadhera, I, 69, 70. 
Accordinf? to Holadhuri 218, tho Khir«j alone in the beginning amounted 
to 1 million Dirhams, then to 1 million Dirhams. 

t Thus Miiawiah purchased from Uasnii the renunciation of the 
Oaliphate. (Bukhari) ! and paid during tho war against AH a tribute 
to the Byzantine Sovereign. Mas’udi IV. p. 350. 

J Bhurh-u p. 44. 
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consisted of the following items ; — (i) the capi- 
tation tax from the subject population ; (ii) land 
tax ; (iii) poor tax ; (iv) from land in posses- 
sion of Muslims ; (v) tax on commerce and 
commercial wares ; (vi) natural products taken 
from the subject population ; (vii) payments 
of fixed sums of money by w'ay of tribute 
for towns and lands retained under treaty of 
capitulation, and similar payments obtained 
under compulsion from foreign countries ; (viii) 
one-fifth of the booty falling to the State 
treasury.* In the earliest times taxes were 
realized by the commander of the troops, who in 
conquered lands exercised the liigliest functions 
of the Government. For the collection of the 
poor-tax, however, Mohamed Avas Avont — as also 
were his immediate successors — to send a special 
ofi&ccr, AA'hose duty apparently Avas similar to that 
of the Governor. MauAviah, as a far-sighted 
administrator, sought to separate finance from 
political administration. He appointed a Gov- 
ernor at Kufah for political administration, 
which meant military affairs and leadership of 
public prayers, but placed the collection of taxes. 


* To the State belonged from the legal fifth : (1) fifth of the booty ; 
(2) fifth of the mines ; (3) fifth of the flotsam and jetsam ; (4) fifth 
of what was raised by the tax-officers from the movables and wares of 
Muslims, of the Rayyayahs (subject population) and tho foreigners 
who came to Muslim countries for tho purpose of commerce. Finally 
is to be mentioned the ransome-monoy which those possessing a fixed 
abode had to pay. These ransome-monies fell to the State treasury 
without any deduction and were not regarded as booty. Yaqut, Mujam, 
Vol. L p. il 52. ‘ 
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particularly the land-tax, in charge of a 
special oflS^cer who acted quite independently of 
the Governor. This officer bore the title of 
Saheh-ul-Khiraj . Attention should he called 
to the fact that from the very beginning of the 
Caliphate the policy of complete decentralization 
prevailed as regards finances. There was no 
central treasury. The entire taxes of the province 
flowed into the treasury of the Governor or of 
any other officer as the case might be specially 
entrusted with the collection of taxes. Out of 
the taxes were met the charges of administration, 
the State annuities, the pay of the soldiers ; and 
only the balance, if any, was remitted to the 
common State treasury, (Bait-ul-mal-ul Mus- 
lemcin), or, in later times, to the private purse 
of the Caliph when the State treasury became 
the property of the Caliph.* In the matter of 
revenue .Muawiah, being head of the State, 
had an absolute unfettered discretion. He 
disposed at will of the revenue of his vast 
Empire. We have mentioned above that he made 
over, for life, the entire revenue of Egypt to 
th^ then Governor, who defrayed out of it the 


• In tbo more 
considerable amount 
Mukhtar conquered ItHn 
9 million Dirhams. 
there was when 
million Dirhams. Ibii 

When Yazid Ibn 
Government treasury 
Vol I. p. 69. 


4 must have been a very 

Provincial treasuries. When 
Government treasury 
fe lllaB llit In the treasury of Bassorah 
left the town^as a fugitive 19 

BWim of Bassorah ho found the 

1^0 Goeje Frag. Hist. Arab, 
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administrative charges and met the pay of the 
army. With the Governor of Iraq he is said to have 
made a different arrangement. He gave him the 
option either of resigning his post or of binding 
himself down <o pay yearly 100 million Dirhams 
nett to the State treasury after deducting the 
cost of the army and the charges of the adminis- 
tration.* At that time the Islamic Empire was 
divided into the following provinces :—(l) Syria 
ivith its sub-divisions of Damascus, Kinneserin, 
‘ TJrdun and Eilistin ; (2) Kufah, together with 
the whole of Iraq (even the Picfect of Rai Avas 
appointed by Kufah' ; (3) Bassorah, with Persia, 
Sijistan, Khurasan, Bahrain, Oman, probably 
even Najd and Yamama ; (t) Armenia; (5) 
Mecca; (0) Medina; (7) the frontier of India 
(Kirman, Sind, Ghazni, Kabul, etc.), (8) Africa; 


To this list is to I'c added one other 

'T’’ ''fe, „i. 

South Arabia, which apjA-ontly has be©]|^ 
^gitted from tlie. list by oversight.t Eor politiCilil' 
(ijfesons'Muavvial): separated the Gnver»orship of 
^g 5 ’’pt front that of Africa. He would not 
them remain without an effective' control. Then:? 
pie separated Khurasan from Bassorah, ^nd 
^oriiShd out of tlic two administrative prc.incpg^’ 
Bassorah and Kiifah, - one large gov(nTaior:diip; 
ilhar^lyi, the governorship of ifraq. "With th§? 

‘ ^ ' </ , 

VoiSP^p. ur _ , • 

Ibn Ktftltiun, d»&ral Uiutoiy Tot Yo, 15, ImV 
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Governor of Basgorah he associated a police 
official (Saheb ul Shurta) and a judge. The 
very same policy, indeed, Muawiah adopted in 
other provinces. The union of Bassorah and 
Kufah was, however, of short duration ; for 
Bassorah soon rose to be an independent ad- 
ministrative province, and became the most 
important province of the Empire. To it be- 
longed Earis (Earistan), Aliwaz, Khuzistan, 
Susiana, Oman, Bahrain, Khurasan, and Kanda- 
bil. The official duties of the Governor were 
very extensive. For judicial work, the Caliph 
appointed, however, a special officer (Qadhi). 
Also a special dignibiry was usually appointed 
to represent him at public j)rayers, and not in- , 
frequently one was sent out to take charge of 
the finances. With the growth and develop- 
ment of the provinces it became necessary to 
appoint prefects for particular districts as ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government. The appoint- 
ments of these prefects were effected by the 
Governor without any reference to the Caliph. 
The Governor usually chose and appointed 
prefects : merely the information of the appoint- 
ment was probably sent to the Caliph. The 
Governor of Kufah appointed the prefect of 
Rai,* and that of Bassorah the prefects of 
Sijistan and the Indian frontier (Sind). But, 


^ Ibid, p. 4. 
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according to other accounts, the latter was 
nominated directly by the Caliph.* When Ziad 
became Governor of Bassoi’ah he immediately 
divided Khurasan into four districts t and , 
appointed a prefect for each. As a rule, |here V 
was a threefold division of the Government : 
the political administration, the taxatiol and 

( leadership of public religious functions. 

I of these different departments was 
rally held by a special officer. There were 
nces, however, of the ruler conferring all 
1 offices on one and the same person as a 
1 of marked confidence ; for instance, when 
Caliph Sulaiman appointed Yazid Ibn 
allab, Governor-General of Iraq he put him 
harge of military affairs, the leader- 
of public prayers and the collection of 

taxes. But this astute statesman saw that ho had 

f'"' 

not much to gain by it, and accordingly declined 
the honour. He anticipated that if he remitted 
a smaller amount of revenue to the Caliph than 

P his predecessor had done he would, for certain, 
incur his displeasure. Instead of this, therefore, 
he applied for and obtained the governorship 
of Khurasan. During his tenure of office he 
sent a prefect to Iraq. Yazid practised so 
much extortion in Khurasan and embezzled so 
much public money that the Caliph favourably 


* Ibid, p. 6. 
t Ibid, p. 9. 
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disposed as he was, could not help calling 
him to account. His successor forced him to 
give up a large portion of his ill-gotten gains.* 
Iraq was always reckoned as the most important 
post, and not merely Khurasan but all Eastern 
lands up to the borders of India and large 
portions of East and Central Arabia were 
annexed to it. Under Hajjaj, not only 
Khurasan, but even Kirman and Sijistan formed 
part of the governorship of Iraq ; the Governor 
sending his prefects (Amil) to those districts.! 
Later when the Governor of Khurasan acquired 
an independent position he appointed his own 
prefects in Samarqand, Tukharistan and Trans- 
oxiana.J - - • 

To facilitate written communication between 
the ruler and the Governors which, despite the 
simple conditions of life, must, owing to the^ 
great extension of the Kingdom, have been very 
considerable, MuaAviah created a State Chancery 
which bore the title of the Board of the Signet 
(Diwan-ul-Khatam). Every ordinanee that 
issued from the Caliph Avas copied there in a 
register ; the original was then sealed and 
despatched. Prior to this open orders were sent 
out, and it once happened that a man to whom 
the Caliph had granted 1,000 Dirhams from 

• Ibn Atbir V, 16, 10, 17, 36, Ibu Khaldun, III, 69, De Gocje, Frag. 
Hi*t. Arab, Vol. I pp. 19, 30, 21. 

t Ibu Athir IV, p. 302. 

t Ibn Athir V, pp. 200-61. 
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the provincial treasury had had the letter read 
and the amount altered to a higher figure. The 
fraud, however, was detected when the Governor 
sent in his account.* 

Even the postal system is said to have been 
introduced by Muawiah in imitation of the 
.. Byzantines or the Eersians. In any case, it 
existed in very early times.! 

We shall speak of it more exhaustively later. 
Thus did the first Omayyad fashion his empire 
and regulate his administration, and it is scarcely 
to be doubted that the institutions called 
by him into being continued for long unaltered. 
His son Yazid I, a gay sportsman and an in- 
corrigible drunkard, neglected his duties as a 
sovereign, and let things remain as they 
were. Moreover, he reigned but for a short 
^time. His successor Muawiah II died a few 
months after him, and the brief reign of 
Merwan I was so crowded by battles and ruffled 
by unrest that he had hardly any time to attend 
to the peaceful work of administration. With 
Abdul Malik, for the first time, the Muslim 
Government passed into the hands of a really 
gifted prince. An acute Arab historian truly 
observes that among the Omayyads there 
were only three great statesmen and adminis* 

♦ Ibn Khaldun Vol. Ill, p. 19. Al Fakhri p. 130. 

t Bukhari. The tradition in Bukhari proves this ; Kitab-ul-wudu 
166. 
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trators : Muawiah I, Abdul Malik and 
Hisham.* We have already noted the 
statesmanlike measures of the first. We now 
pass on to Abdul Malik. According to the Arab 
authorities, ho is said to have had a thorough 
knowledge of the traditions (Hadith). We 
may take it therefore that he received a more 
careful education and training than his pre- 
decessors. But what the Arabs then under- 
stood by culture must appear to us exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. However well he may 
have known the traditions, the Qur’an and the 
old Arab poetry, there is still in those studies 
very little of the elements Avhich ennoble and 
edify ; which enlarge and broaden the mind. 
In spite of it, gifted natures, even under 
unfavourable conditions, have proceeded upon 
their own line of development ; and among 
princes clear judgment, fixed purpose, and firm 
resolve mean more and are worth more than mere 
book learning. That Abdul Malik possessed these 
qualities is clearly evidenced by the unshaken 
resolution with which he restored order in 
the province which, after Syria, was by far the 
most important, and which on his accession, 
he foy.nd in a perfectly disordered condition. 
Iraq was in complete insurrection, and in Arabia 
ruled the rival Caliph, Abdullah Ibn Zubair. 


^ Mu»’udi V. 479; vi. 103. 
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Abdul Malik first reduced Iraq into subjection. 
He then turned his attention towards Arabia, 
because the possession of the holy towns was 
essential to the eonsolidation of his rule. Groat 
princes have the happy gift of hitting upon the 
proper instruments of work. Such an one Abdul 
Malik found in a man who had been for some 
time a schoolmaster in the small mountainous 
town of Taif, This Avas llajjaj, the greatest 
statesman of his age. The Government of 
Iraq — the most difficult indeed to manage — was 
committed to his charge. As soon as he had 
restored order there, in obedience to the order of 
the Caliph he proceeded ivith an army to Mecca, 
and after an obstinate siege took the holy city. In 
that siege the rival Caliph met with his death. 
Now was the time ripe for inaugurating the peace- 
ful work of reform. The first and foremost 
thought of Abdul Malik was to establisli com- 
mon institutions in countries under his sAvay. In 
this connection the most important measure 
was the removal of Persians and Christians from 
State offices and the appointment of Arabs in 
their stead.* Thus he depriA'cd the foreigners of 
the largest share of influence in State affairs, and 
thus he closed against them one of the richest 
sources of gain ; for the collection of revenue, 
which in Syria was entirely in the hands of the » 


•C/. llawMdi Chap. XTllI, 1. Bcladhuri p. 103. 
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Christians ; in Persia and Iraq in those of the n 
P ersians; yielded a sure and considerable harvest 
of gold. This arrangement did not remain, 
however, operative for long, as men of required 
training and equipment could not be found 
among the Arabs. The Christians and Persians, 
therefore, again secured the most lucrative 
posts connected with the revenue, but the Arabio 
language henceforth was introduced in all 
Government offices, and a considerable number 
of Arab officers had to be trained and 
educated for the work. Another measure of 
equal importance was the introduction of 
the Arab coinage and the withdrawal of foreign 
coins from circulation. Until the time of Abdul 
Malik, coins of the pre-Muslim Governments 
were in circulation in the different Provinces : in 
Egypt and Syria lloman-Byzantine gold, silver 
and copper pieces ; and in countries forming part 
of the Quondam Persian kingdom the Sassanide 
Dirham. In Egypt and Syria the gold coin w'as 
issued upon the pattern of the Homan solidus; 
while in countries which had formerly belonged 
‘ the Persian Empire the Sassanide Dirham 
serVu as a model for silver coinage. These 
different kinds of coins circulated side by side, 
but the frd|uent necessity for exchange caused 
much confujjion and inconvenience. Indeed, the 
Arabs had ca^y commenced to mint coins. They 
struck Rom^ solidi of Byzantine stamp with 
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Arabic or Latin inscriptions (tlicsc were the 
so-called Ileraklian Dinars), or silver pieces of 
the Sassanidc type with I’ehicvi inscriptions, hut 
they never thought of making tliose an exclusive 
standard of coinage. The State apparently exor- 
cised no control whatever over the issue of coins. 
The Governors minted coins quite on their own, 
and had their names and not the name of the 
Caliph stamped on the coins. The stamping 
of the coin w;is exceedingly unsatisfactory and 
threw the door wide open for counterfeiting. At 
the time of iMohamed the Homan gold pieces and 
the Persian Dirhams were in circulation at Mecca. 
In commercial transactions they were valued hy 
their weight. According to the Arab account the 
first who is said to have struck coins was Mus’ah, 
— the brother of Abdullah Ibn Zubair — the rival 
Caliph at Mecca. Of Abdullah Ibn Zubair we 
possess silver pieces bearing his name in Pehlevi 
character. When Abdul Malik conquered 
him he personally took over the regulation of 
coinage. * The need for a lixed standard of 
coinage was very real and pressing. The ex- 
tension of the Muslim 'rule over the remotes* 
countries of Asia and Africa, the knitting* to- 

*Bi)ladhuri, p. 4'tK). Kvcii prior to tin's Caliph tho Arabs coins. 
Dr. Kurabaetjk posst ssos a J)inar of tho rivjil rroph<j^_,]^lusailamah 
— and Saulcy, in tho journal AKiatique haa spoken of copper piece 
of Khalicl Jbn Walid. I refrain from making ^jl^ycrvation 

as Dr. Karabacek, one of the u blest auihorititiH gubject o 

Muslim nuinismaties, intends sliortly to publish exhaustive work 
on the subject. [Khuda Bukhsh, p. 228, note I.] ‘ 
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gether and renewal of old commercial relations, 
the increasing exchange and barter of the pro- 
ducts and Avarcs of a vast empire required, to be 
sure, a universally accepted and acknoAvledged 
standard of currency. There AA'ere political 
reasons too. In Asia, from time immemorial, 
the minting of coin had been the exclusive right 
of sovereignty, and Abdul Malik sought to 
enforce this right. Moreover, the payment of 
taxes, as ordained by Omar I, brought to light 
the necessity for a legal and uniform system of 
coinage. The sheep Avas reckoned as equivalent 
to small coins ; while the larger sums were paid 
in camels. Under Abu Bakr this practice obtain- 
ed in the payment of the property-tax. In the 
altered conditions of the times and the rapidly 
progressing ciAilisation a ready scale for 
business transactions was an absolute neces- 
sity. These reasons probably induced the 
Caliph Abdul Malik to reform the currency, 
in 77 A.H. (09G A.D.). The care and precision 
Avith Avhich the first Arabian gold coin was issued 
is indeed astonishing. It Aveighed 1-25 grains. 
The relative Aveight of the gold to the silver coin 
(Dirham) w^as 10 : 7 ; the actual AA^eight of the 
latter was 2-97 grains. Abdul Malik’s currency- 
reform \A\as based upon a mixture of Roman 
and Sassanide nominals. He confined himself to 
accepting certain nominals from the Roman 
system of coinage, preserving, at the same time. 
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the legal dirham introduced hy Omar. The 
Roman solidi formed the model of the current 
gold coins ; while the legal dirhams formed the 
model of the silver ones. The value of the silver 
coin at first, in relation to the gold, ivas 10 : 1 ; 
later on 12 : 1 ; stil^ later, owing to the debase- 
ment of the silver coin, the relation to the gold 
Avas 15 and even 20 : 1. 

Abdul Malik appears to have considerably 
improA'ed the postal system. The story runs 
that Muawiah for the first time introduced this 
institution ; but, however probalile it may sound, 
it proceeds from a doubtful source,* Yet the 
fact remains that the postal system was well 
organized. Relays of horses ivere provided on 
the main roads which connected the most impor- 
tant toAvns of the Empire, and carried with 
remarkable rapidity not only Government des- 
patches but also travellers. A neivly appointed 
Governor of Khurasan, together with his retinue, 
went by the mail.t Even troops, in times of 
necessity, were sent by postal carriages. They 
carried 50 to 100 men at a time. Under the 
Omayyad Governor of Iraq, Yusulf Ibn Omar, 
the expenses of the postal department for Iraq 
alone cost 4 million dirhams a year. We shall 
revert to this subject in dealing with the adminis- 
trative affairs of the Caliphate under the Abassids. 

• All Fiikliri p. 129. 

t Ibu Athir, IV. pp. 352, 350, 374. 
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The former schoolmaster of Taif displayed, 
in the most important province of the Empire, 
an activity no less praiseworthy than that of the 
Caliph himself.* In the two military colonies 
of Kufah and Bassorah, the entire population of 
which were hound to military service, the wildest 
anarchy prevailed. The politico-religious party 
of the Kliarijites which fought for democratic 
principles and rejected the ruler of Damascus 
(for the Kharijites held to the old Arabian 
principle of election hy the people to its extrem- 
est degree), devastated the province and repeat- 
edly routed the army sent against it. As soon 
as Hajjaj assumed the governorship he began 
by most drastic measures to force the rebellious 
Kufans to obedience. With much severity he 
restored order both in Kufah and Bassorah, and 
enforced the old rule of universal military service 
on the part of all Muslims of Arab nationality.f 
In this manner he succeeded in sending out 
sutficient troops as re-inforcement to the army 
fighting against the Kharijites, whom he even- 
tually succeeded in conquering. 

Fiscal matters in Iraq had fallen into ab- 
solute confusion. The revenue under Omar was 
100-120 million dirhams, hut it now yielded only 
40 million dirhams, j: Next to the devastation 


* [On the Hubject of Hajjaj’s itedigroe, see Ibn Khaldun’s Proleg. 
French tr., pp. 60 et seq. Tr.]. 

t Aghani, Xlllft 42. 

X Beladhuri, p. ^0. 
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caused by wars and insurrections, the chief 
reason for this decrease was the conversion of the 
great mass of the native population to Islam, 
whereby the treasury lost the capitation -tax paid 
by them. Hajjaj adopted in this respect some 
very effective measures. In order to promote 
cattle-breeding in this province and encourage 
agriculture, he prohibited the use of cow flesh, 
and advanced a sum of two million dirhams to the 
rural population. Then he restored the connect- 
ing canal between the Euphrates and the Tigris* 
and ordered the converts to pay capitation-tax 
as they did prior to their conversion ; a measure 
which led to an insurrection of the Neo-converts 
and their clients. In this insurrection men 
from Bassorah, old warriors, and readers of the 
Qur^in took part. It is stated that of these rebels. 


• Agfhani, XV. 98; Ibn Kluirdodbah': Journal Aj?iatique 1865, Vol. V, 
p. 36; Dimisliqui, p. 280. [The Persian Kin^R ^ erv zealously endea- 
voured to drain the inarsiies and to lay them out U8 orown-Iamls. 
When any body reclaimed a piece of the marshes he culled it after his 
own name. Under Qubadh there was a jrroat brcat li in the dam at 
Kaskar which inundated much land and remained nejirlccted until 
the time of Au-Nushirwaii, who partially repainMl the darnatjfe. In the 
year 6 or 7 A. 11. severe breaches were made in the danig and 

all the efforts of Parvez were im'ffectnal in netting' them ri^ht. In 
tho anarchy, during; the Arab coiuiueBt, the imashy laiicls j^rew 
in extent. Tho UehqanB could tio nothing on their own initiative. 
First under Muawdah and tlien especially under Walid and llighatn 
things changed, Hajjaj built the two cunalg of Kil and Zabi. Ho 
introduced the Indian buffalo in the margliy lnnd« and even aupplied 
Cilicia with them. Owing lo his limited means he was unable to do 
more. He demanded 3 million dirhams for the roHtoratioii of the 
dams. Walid found it too much, but be permitted his brother Muslamah 
to carry out the plan ab his OTvn cost. JIaslama. however, made a 
large fortune out of it. The engineer who made the ])lan under 
Hajjaj and Hisham was Hassan-ul-Nabati. Quite incredible is the story 
that intentionally Hajjaj did not repair tho damage done by a great 
hood at his time in order to punish the Dehqans wdiom he suspected 
of sympathy for Ibn ‘Ashath. Prof. Wellhausen, Das Arabischo Reich 
und Sein Sturz., p. 157 (note I), and the authorities cited therein. Tr.]. 
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100,000 were actually on the annuity register as 
pensioned warriors. To express ourselves in 
modei’n language they belonged to the Militia or 
reserves. Besides these, another 100,000, drawn 
from other classes, made common cause with 
them. Hajjaj routed the rebels after hard 
fighting, and with a view to crush the Neo- 
Muslims and their clients once for all, he had 
the rebels sent back to their villages ; and to 
make sure that none left the village again with- 
out detection, he caused the name of the village 
to be branded on their hands. (Khuda Bukhsh, 
p. 82.) Under the administration of this power- 
ful statesman Arabic was substituted for 
Persian in the tax registers and Government 
offices, as had already been done in other 
provinces.* He founded the town of Wasit as 
a military colony and established permanent 
military camps at convenient distances between 
the tu'o already existing garrison towns of 
Bassorah and Kufah. In thif. way Hajjaj suc- 
ceeded, not only in consolidating and strengthen- 
ing the Omayyad rule in Iraq, but also in 
restoring and perfecting the military organi- 
zation of the Arabs, and this indeed to such 
an extent that he was able, without any diffi- 
culty, to send an army of 6,000 men for the 
conquest of the Indian frontier (Sind). The cost 
of maintaining this army was amply covered by 


* Beladhuri, p. 300 . 
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the revenue of the newly-acquired province 
which yielded yearly 120 million dirhams ; 
while the army charges amounted to 60 millions 
only.* Of the two immediate successors of 

• Ibn Atliir, IV. 425-7. [Prof. Wollhausen’s estimate of Ilajjaj. 
" Zaid-bin-Abihi and Hajjaj were tJie two jrreat Viceroys of the Ornay- 
yads in Iraq whom the Ahbasids justly envied. Both of tliest^ g-oncrals 
looked upon thein.solve.s n()t merely as holders of lucrative incuinbencies 
bat as upholders of ordered CTOvernirent and representatives of the 
Caliph, and they repaid tli(‘ confidence reposed in ihem by their ruler 
who granted them large powers and conferred npon thoTn their oQico 
for life by conscientiously discliarging their diiiies without, in the l(‘aKt 
troubling themselves about the favour or disfavour of public opinion. 
It is easy to compare the two. Zaid had already attaim'd a high 
position before Miiawiah had sought and aequiretl his Jilliance. Hajjaj, 
on the other hand, may be regarded ns a creature of Abtliil Malik. 
Zaid know how to keep the native tribes successfully in eheek by the 
help of one another and to use them in turn as his own instruments 
of work. Omar B. Abdul Aziz admired him for kee}>ing lra(j in 
order without ever seeking the assi.stance of the Syrians. Hajjaj, 
on the contrary, could only maintain the foreign rule with the 
assistance of the Syrian troops. This was probably due to tlio 
relation between Syria aiul Iraq having become very strained. 
In his achievements Hajjaj was not behind Ids pretb'cessor. He liad 
so fixed the policy of the CTOvernmeiit that even after his deatli there 
was no alternative but to follow or reject it. His adminisii'ativo 
measures regarding coinage, weights and measures, taxation and 
encouragement of agriculture were epoch-making. He had difficulty 
in bringing the revenne to the necessary level owing to the unceasing 
wars which liad disturbed and even exhausted the resources of the 
country, but the treasury was never empty. (Tabtiri, 1062; Anon, 
2l7). His word had the force of Law. He prided himself on the 
elegance of his Arabic style and diction, and did not like to see 
himself surpassed in it. (Tabari, 1182.) Jt was not, therefore, without 
reason that the orator in his inaugural address ni Kufah adorned his 
language with studied rhetoric. In no circninstance did his courage 
fail him. In adversity it rose to its highest j>itch. His iron hand 
bore no silk gloves and his bearing was neither })loasant nor very 
inviting either. He was harsh and occasionally severe but never cruel, 
petty-minded or miserly. He let off, with mercy, a distinguished rebel 
who had been taken captive, because he did not try to make excuses 
but spoke the trutli ('J’abari, p, 1112). He acknowledgefl the greatness 
of the false prophet Maslamah and the Anti-Christ Miikhtar, and even 
openly admired the latter. He pointed, vdthout hesitation, to the 
thunder which rumbled over the Holy City when he was besieging it, 
as an announcement of his victory He was less superstitions than 
his contemporaries, but ho is not on that account to be set down as a 
hypocrite. In life and death lie had a clear <.‘onscienee. That without 
fear or hesitation he cleared the nest of rebels at Mecca and refused to 
show any mercy to them was naturally sufficient to ensnro his condem- 
nation in Hejaz and Iraq, Other crimes, imputed to him, were puro 
inventions and offsprings of malice, which did not even spare him 
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Abdul Malik, Walid and Sulaiman, there is little 
to record in the way of administrative matters. 
Walid appears to have specially pursued religious 
and humanitarian aims. He took away half 
of the Church of St. John, which had ren ained 
in the hands of the Christians, and had it b^ auti- 
fully adorned by Greek workmen whom he 
sent for from Byzantium. He interested himself 
generally in the improvement and enlargement 
of mosques. He assigned to the lepers a separate 
asylum and even granted them pension. He 
minist( red to the wants of the blind and indigent. 
He established hospitals. (De Goeje, Frag. Hist. 
Arab., Vol. I, p. 4). The administrative machi- 
nery, on the whole, was still very simple. The 
following were the chief offices ; Ditoan ul v 
Khiraj (the Board of Land-tax) which was in the 
nature of the Department of Finance ; the Ditcan 
ul Khatani (Board of the Signet) where every 
ordinance issuing from the Caliph was sealed 
with his seal. In the East, as is well-known. 


after doatli. Ho is said, for instanc^^, to have slaughtered at Baa- 
Borah, according to an anonymous report, 120-1 30, (X)0 men after 
the battle of Zavia. Von Kremer and Van Vloten apparently believe 
in these absvird statements. According to their favourite theory they 
find in MawaJi the victims of Ilajjaj’H blood-thirstiness. But the old 
and genuine traditions point to the contrary. Both at Bassorah and 
Kufah he ordered a general anincsty in favour of those who gave up 
fighting, and was always most anxious to restrain the excesses of the 
Syrian troops in the conquered towns. Only the defiant, who would 
not accept pardon, he occasionally executed, as is illustrated in the 
oases of the Quraishites and other leading rebels in Waait, who were 
handed over to him by Yaxid ibn Muhalhib Even in those cases h© 
respe-tod private rights, and did not confiscate the property of the 
wealthy Mawla Feruz Hussain, who testified to the fact in his last 
moments. (Pancgjnic upon Hajjaj by Jarir and Farzdaq.) Translator]. 
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letters and despatches were not signed, as is 
the case up to the present day, but were 
simply impressed with the seal in ink or water- 
colour ; Diican til Easa’il or the Board of 
Correspondence, where all Government com- 
munications were drawn up ; JDiwan ul 
Mmtaghillat, or the Board of Revenue, where 
all the different taxes were received, registered 
and calculated ; for instance, rent for the use 
and occupation of public lands.* The native 
historians deliver quite a characteristic verdict 
on the two last-mentioned Caliphs. Under 
Walid, they say, the favourite subject of dis- 
cussion in the capital was architecture. Under 
Sulaiman, people generally amused themselves 
with the luxuries of the table and the society of 
pretty w'omen. Under their immediate succes- 
sor Omar II, severe religious tendencies pre- 
dominated, and passages from the Qur’an or texts 
from traditions formed the subject of popular 
conversation. The short reign of Omar II marks 
a turning-point in the inner t development 


On Mustaghillat : Its meaning Isiakhri, Ed. Do Guejo, p. 168 ; 
Cf. De Goeje, Frag. Hist. Arab., p. 14. 

f [Van Vloten on Omar 1 1, pp. 27*28. ‘ Kechorche Sur la Domina- 

tion Arobe.’ “ The reforms effected by Omar II have been very tin- 
faronrably judged by Western writers. His object was to destroy the 
obstacles opposing the spnmd of Islam. Ho accorded to the Mawali 
rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed alone by Muslims of Arab 
nationality ; that is to say, he c^xompted them from the tributes paid 
by the unfaithful and allowed them the St«te annuity. It is 
to be at once conceded that the circumstances lequired measures 
entirely different from an exact adoption of the policy of Omar I. 
The measures adopted by this Omayyad Caliph served only to arouse 
hopes which the Government was unable to satisfy. In Iraq the new 
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of the Government. He was a religious 
enthusiast who strove with all his heart and 
soul to imitate the Patriarchal system of the 
Caliph Omar I. Entirely under the influence 
of the fanatical party, he committed the 
grossest follies, and enforced measures fatal 
to the permanence of his own dynasty. One of 
the first acts of his Government was to disfigure 
the great mosque of Damascus, w'hich was splen- 
didly adorned by Walid. The inner and the 


system of annuities exhausted tlie treasury which had suffered at 
Khurasan cousiderablo losses by the abolition of the Jaziya. These dis- 
orders led; after the death of the Caliph, to a fiscal policy more unjust 
than ever. In 8pit(‘ of it, it is necessary to Ruard against too severe 
a verdict against the mensures adopted by Omar Ibn Abdul Aziz. For 
I consider it juat to address the following questions to those who are 
disposed to take the side of Hajjaj as against this Caliph. (1) Wa« 
it not to the interest of the Oinayyads to attempt an equalization of 
races whose unequal position and status tlireatened the ruin of their 
Empire ? (2) Even if it was not to the interest of the Omayyad 

dynasty, did not the interest of Islam peremptorily require such an 
equalization ? The last of these questions will not, I hope, be disputed. 
The military organization of Omar I had already done its task before 
the reign of Omar II. Under the Caliphate of Walidthe Arab conquest 
had readied limits wliich could no longer be e-xtended or over- 
Btejipod. The Pyrenees to the West and the Great Central Asiatic 
tnWeland to tlie East were natural barriers to the arms of Islam. 
It seemed that tlie time had come for internal reforms. Omar IT, 
being convinced of it, opposed fresh conquests. The real weakness of 
the Caliph was his religiou.s conservatism. Entertaining a pious regard 
for the memory of Omar 1, his namesake, he would have no reforms 
other than tho.se based upon the principles of the second Caliph. But 
circumstanceH called for a complete abandonment of that system. 
Other emplo 3 'inonts were necessary for the Arab troops stationed in 
the provinces in order to render them independent of the State 
annuity. Instead of granting lands to garrisons, Omar’s la>v forbade 
their acquisition, and instead of graduali^’ withdrawing the annuities, 
they were even extended to the Hawaii. This policy, which contributed 
to the exhaustion of the treasury, stood in the way of the realisation 
of a measure useful in itself exemption of the Jaziyah from the new 
converts. Looking at it from this point of view, the Government of 
Omar dealt a more fatal blow to. the prestige of the dynasty than 
even the measures of Hajjaj. The hopes that had been raised did not 
in the least abate, and the non- Arab population awaited their deli- 
veiance with all the more impatience when the fiscal reaction (parti- 
cularly under Hisham) appeared to them more and more intolerable. 
Translator.] 
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outer walls wer6 embellished w ith charming 
mosaics representing on a gold foundation land- 
scapes and animals which are still to he seen in 
some isolated places. When I last visited this 
mosque in the beginning of May 1871, I found 
in the mosaic work a remarkable similarity 
to that of the Church at St. Marks in 
Venice. .Omar II had the walls covered with 
tent-cloth and caused the gold chains of the 
lamps to be melted down. Tlie lamps thus 
lost their brilliance and splendour. He believed 
that all this show and splendour were calculat- 
ed to distract the mind and divert it from full 
concentration in devotion.* Acting upon such 
fanciful religious ideas he passed a measure 
which deeply affected every condition 
of life. He desired to go back to the 
system of Omar I and to prohibit Muslima from 
owning or acquiring landed property t In the 
first year of his rule, A. H. 100 (718-719 A. D.), 
he issued an ordinance in which he not only 
left untouched but even confirmed possession of 
landed property which had passed into the 
hands of Muslims prior to this date with the 
consent of the earlier Caliphs. It stands to 
reason that proprietary rights in such properties 
could not be disturbed, abridged, or destroyed, 
without seriously disordering and dislocating 

* Khuda Bukhsh, p. 99. 
t Ibid. pp. 119-122. 
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every existing relation. Muslims holding such 
hindod property, however, had now only to pay 
the tenth, and not the capitation-tax which the 
former non-Muslim owners had to pay. Such 
was the purport of the proclamation which 
the Caliph issued. It prohibited payment of 
the capitation-tax, paid by the earlier non- 
Muslim owners of the land, by the Muslims 
who stepped into their places. They were 
directed to pay only the tenth. At the same 
time, he announced that every purchase of 
land concluded by a Muslim, after the year 
100 A. H., was null and void. This law 
remained in force after Omar II’s death, and 
continued even up to the time of the Caliph 
Hisham. Only later did it fall into disuse. 
Omar II, at the same time ordained that the 
professors of tolerated creeds should not 
sell their landed properties ; but despite this, 
cases came to light of Muslims acquiring 
landed properties from the subject races. In 
the event of detection both the buyer and the 
seller were punished. The pui'chase-raoney was 
forfeited as penalty to Government, but the 
land was restored to the Hayyah.* There is 
no doubt whatever that these measures, affect- 
ing as they did every condition of life, had a ^ 
very pernicious effect. It was very pleasant, 
indeed, for the Muslims who had acquired 

87 , 


• Ibn Asakir. 
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landed properties earlier, as they had now no 
capitation-tax to pay. But the greater number 
of them, finding themselves excluded from the 
possibility of acquiring land, felt aggrieved by 
the new policy which seriously affected the 
finances. The tenth was a much smaller figure 
than the capitation-tax. The State income 
accordingly, at one stroke, diminished very con- 
siderably. But the Caliph even went further 
in his pious follies. Immediately after his 
accession, he hastened to write to the Governors 
to refund from the State treasury all monies 
obtained in an illegal method. It is very 
doubtful if the persons really aggri(!ved received 
their dues. The fact, however, remains that 
there was a deep ebb in the Government 
treasury. The treasury of Iraq was so com- 
pletely drained that funds had to he sent for 
from Damascus to defray the administrative 
charges ; whereas formerly that province remit- 
ted large sums to the central treasury.* Yet 
another measure highly prejudicial to the 
Government treasury, Avas that Christians, on 
conversion to Islam, were exempted from land- 
tax, like Muslims, and had only to pay the 
tenth. t This very perceptibly diminished the 
State revenue. It dried up the most prolific 
source of State revenue ; viz., the land-tax paid 

* Nawawi, Tahdhib, p. 400. 

t Ibn Athir, V., p. 44. 
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by the subject population. He even removed 
the capitation-tax from all converts to Islam.* 
His Governor had introduced the land-tax in 
Yaman. Omar II, being informed of it, order- 
ed him to discontinue it at once, and levy only 
the tenth or half of the tenth. The Governor, 
on the contrary, had even exacted from the 
Christians taxes in respect of deceased members 
of their community. Quite in keeping with 
his ideas was the order which he addressed to 
the Governors, forbidding the employment of 
people of other faith than Islam in the account 
or finance departments, or in any other public 
capacity w hatever. This pious ruler, the ideal of 
the orthodox ‘ Ulemas ’ and the populace, des- 
troyed the very foundation of his Government by 
trying to restore conditions unsuited to the spirit 
of the age. To such an extent has party-spirit 
glorified the character of Omar that even modem 
European writers have completely gone astray 
in judging him. Probably the information 
about his humanitarian measures goes back to 
similar doubtful sources. The story runs that 
he removed all taxes and duties (Mokus) ; built 
caravansaries at fixed distances along the entire 
military route as far as Khurasan ; severely 
enforced the general distribution of the annuities, 
and assigned even to infants donations from the 


* Ibn At hir, V. 37, Comp, also pp. ami 50. 
II Maqmi, Khittat, pp. 77, Vol. 1. 
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State Treasury.* Fe is also said to have ordered 
that prisoners should not be kept in chains, lest 
it might interfere with their prayers (Nawawi, 
Tahdhib, pp. 468, 478). A beautiful memorial 
of his charitable disposition, however, is preserved 
in a document which he sent to his generals. “ I 
have heard it said by my father that the 
messenger of God, on sending an expedition used 
to say : ‘ Fight in the name of God and in the 
path of God. Fight those who believe not in 
Allah, embezzle nothing of the booty, swindle 
not, mutilate not, and kill not children.’ Inform 
the troops of this. So help thee God ! Peace be 
with thee ! ” (Sharh-ul-Muwatla, II, p. 297.) 
These precepts rest upon a similar ordinance of 
Omar I. By far the most dangerous of his 
weaknesses was the open partiality which he 
showed towards the bitterest opponents of the 
Ommayyad dynasty, the descendants of the 
prophet, who looked upon themselves as legiti- 
mate successors to the Caliphate, and regarded 


* These moltus were: royalties for roininfif money, New-yenr gifts 
and presents on tlie feast of Melirjrm, papor-taji:, Hluice-money, 
marriage dirham and Khiraj whon levied ujion subject population 
who had accepted Islam. [In eonneeiion with this note, 
Prof. Margoliouih has kindly written lo me : Von Krenier is evidently 
translating on p. 178, Vol, 1, the words of Ihn’Athir ; V. 23 (od. Cairo), 
This latter is taken from Tabari; 11. 1307 w}H>ro Ujurtil Fntuh is 
altered in the text to Fii’j. However, in He Goeje’s glossary, Futuh, is 
restored and ho renders it ‘ Canal for irrigatioTi.’ Vou will he safe in 
rendering ‘ Aufspcrrg elder ’ money for water or if you, jirofer it ‘ Sluice 
money/ Whether ‘ McBshearnten' is a correct rendering of Dharrabtn 
seems to me doubtful. Perhaps it should bo royalties for coining 
money. The papor-tax is also jirobably a royalty for providing forms 
to be used for various purtioses corresponding with the stamps now in 
use. Tr. 
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the ruling family as usurpers.* This piece of 
folly contributed more than anything else to 
estrange his family from him. Possibly there 
was some foul play in his sudden death. He 
separated the upper parts of Mesopotamia from 
the Governorship of Iraq, and made a special 
province of it ; namely, the province of Jazirah.t 
The beginning of the decline of the Ommayyad 
dynasty may be fixed from his Caliphate. By 
his reactionary policy he ruined the machinery 
of Government, painfully and laboriously built 
up by his predecessors. None of his successors 
ould again repair the damage done. Hence- 
forward the royal house of Ornayya was strikingly 
lacking in men of towering talents. Omar II’s 
immediate successor, Yazid II, was a hopeless 
drunkard, and stood absolutely under the influence 
of his Harem. Only Hisham and Merw’an II were 
endowed with superior qualities. The former, as 
an able administrator, not merely held the Empire 
together but even added lustre to it, in spite of 
the tribal feuds, recurring insurrections, and the 
ever-growing hold and audacious intrigues and 
instigations of the descendants of the Prophet, 
which had shaken the Omayyad Empire to 
its depths. He sent out to Iraq a Governor 

• Ibn Athir, V. 30; Maaudi, 421. [On Omar II. Soo Goidziher 
Muh. Studien, pp. 29, Vol, II ; 34 ; p. 74. Omar II forbade drinking 

of wino. CnltnrReschioht. StroifzuRc, p. 27, note 3. Omar II returned 
J adak to Ahl-Boil.. Ibn Athir, Vol. II. p. 172. Wellhausen, Das Arab. 
Beich und Sein Sturz, pp. 186; 188. Tr.] 

+ Ibn Athir, p. 40, Vol. V. 
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(Khalid-ul-Qisri) of Christian parentage who dis- 
played extreme clemency to faiths other than 
Islam, and even appointed non-Muslims to im- 
portant Government offices. This naturally stirred 
the wrath of the fanatical party ; especially of 
the theologians. Khalid-ul-Qisri was free from 
religious prejudices ; a quality I’caro in statesmen 
of those times. In this Khalid resembled his 
great predecessor in the Governorship of Iraq, 
the schoolmaster of Taif. Precisely for this 
reason the people of Iraq looked upon him with 
intense hatred. They said of him that he 
declared himself ready even to pull down the 
holy temple at Mecca, provided the Caliph so 
commanded,* and the poet Purazdaq who had 
a very evil tongue spoke of him : — 

May God curse the back of the camel 
Which, from afar, bviii<;s us to Khalid, 

How could he be the leader of the prayer of the 
faithful, 

Whose mother was an idolatress ?t 


And in another poem : — 


Bring the message to the prince of the faithful. 
Hasten ! That God directs thee to recall Khalid. 
He has built for h's mother a Church with a Cross. 


• Aghani, XIX., etc., 61. 

t [See De G-oeje, the lines upon Khalkl, Frng. Hist. Arab, Vol. I, 
p. 83. Tr.] 
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And pulls down Mosques out of hatred against 
God* 

Even under Hisham the old political division 
of the Caliphate according to Governorship 
continued. The Governor of Iraq administered 
Khurasan and the Indian province (Sind), for 
which he appointed prefects.t But the Oraayyad 
Court was governed by most unwholesome influ- 
ences. As early as Yazid II, the Governorship of 
Iraq — the most important Governorship by far — 
was given away under the influence of the female 
favourites of the Caliph. J A further evil gained 
ground Avhich, later on, led to most disastrous 
consequences. § High dignitaries of the Court, 
members of the ruling dynasty, were appointed 
governors of important provinces, but they never 
actually assumed charge of their ofiice. They 
remauied at Court and had themselves represent- 
ed by accredited deputies (Ka’ib), who had 
scarcely any other object in view than filling, 
with the revenue, the pockets of their noble 
chiefs ; not neglecting at the same time their 
own. Thus Hisham appointed Maslamah, Gov- 
ernor of the United Provinces of Armenia and 
Adherbaijan. But Maslamah appointed a Na'ib 
who administered the province for him.|| Even 

• Aghani, XIX. 01. 
t Ibn Athir, p. 138, Vol. V. 
t Ihid, p. 75. 

§ /bid, p. 116. 
j| Ibn Athir, V. 102. 
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under Yazid II, the provinces of Armenia, 
Adherbaijan and Jazirah were reckoned as one 
administrative unit.* * * § When the Prince, how- 
ever, did later on personally assume the Gov- 
ernorship, he generally forgot to send in the 
revenue to the Central Govornment.t Under 
Hisham, however, some j)rovinces appear to have 
been quite prosperous and thriving. Their 
revenue, in consequence, increased. It is re- 
ported that the capitation-tax of Alexandria went 
up under him from 18 to 30,000 Dinars. | In- 
spite of his good-will, this prince could not check 
the decay, or stave off the fall, that seemed in- 
evitable. It should, indeed, he mentioned that 
he turned his attention to public buildings, and 
had a canal dug at a cost of 8 million dirhams, 
which provided the town of Mosul Avith good 
drinking AA'ater.§ The administrative arrange- 
ments of the Empire had remained fairly un- 
altered. The two judicial appointments of Kufah 
and Bassorah were made by the Governor, and 
not, as before, by the Caliph. This indicates an 
increasing weakness in the Central Government. 
A new office also came into existence, at first 
combined with the Judgeship of Kufah ; rAz., the 
Commissionership for AhdatM. (An official whoso 
business was to suppress disorders See Dozy, 

* Ibid, p. 52, Vol. V. 

t Ibid, V. 74. 

J Bcladhuri, p. 223, 

§ Ibn Athir, V. 99. 
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Supplement, Vol. I, p. 268). With this office the 
headship of the police (Shurtah), of which men- 
tion has already been made, was not infrequently 
combined. The right to preside at public prayer 
was ordinarily a privilege of the Judge.* 

Walid II, to court popular favour, raised by 
10 per cent, the annuity assigned to the blind 
and the crippled, and ordered public distribution 
of food.t On account of lavish expenditure his 
successor found himself constrained to cut down 
the annuity, and therefore received the surname 
of the “ niggard.” It is undoubted that in Iraq 
but two judicial posts existed ; viz., at Kufah 
and Bassorah. Of these only do we read in 
histories, t In other large garrison-towns like 
Damascus, Hims, Kinnasryn, Bustat and others, 
special judges W'ere appointed. 

Judiciary, as a universal institution, embrac- 
ing the whole of the Kingdom, had no existence 
at that time. J udges were originally appointed for 
the settlement of disputes among Arab-warriors 
and their dependents. They did not trouble them- 
selves much about non-Muslims, as is the case to 
this day in Turkey. The Government granted to 
non-Muslims complete autonomy, and allowed 
them full freedom in the settlement of their 
private affairs. The religious-head of the 

[I am indebted to Prof. Margolionth for the translation of this 
passage. Tr.] 

t De Goeje, Frag. Hist. Arab., Vol. I, p. 123. 

I Ibn. Atbir, V., 180. 

28 
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community performed, whenever 
practicable, the judicial duties among its members 
and dependents. This is the only way in which 
the phenomenon, at first sight so strange, can be 
explained: that in the beginning of the Caliphate 
only in large towns were Judges appointed. 
Later on, when the Empire grew in extent, the 
Governors appointed and dismissed at will Qadhis 
in their provinces.* 

The Political Organization under 
THE Abbasids. — II. 

The very same revolution which wrested the 
Government from the Omayyads and transferred 
it to the Abbasids also robbed Damascus of its 
hegemonic position and raised Iraq to the seal 
of Government. The Caliphs resided at first at 
Kufah, Hasharaiyya, and Anbar, and later built 
Baghdad, which remained for centuries the seat 
of the Caliphate and the capital of the Empire. 
From here was the Muslim world governed, and 
the first and foremost effect of this change of 
dynasty was to confer upon the Eastern provinces 
a much greater political weight and importance 
than had been the case theretofore. 

The political division of the Empire under 
Saffah, the first Abbasid, was as follows : — (i) 



• Ibn Athir, V. 106. I bore add one more observation. Under the 
Omajjada a State archive existed in Damasoug. (Bait-nl-Quratis). 

l(as'odi(,y. m 
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Kufah and Sawad ; (it) Bassorah with 
Mihrajankadak ;* * * § the Tigris District; Bahrain 
and Oman ; (Hi) Hijaz along with Yamama 
(Central Arabia); (iv) Yaman; (r) Ahwaz 
(Khuzistan, Susiana) ; Faris ; (vii) 

Khurasan; (viii) MoS‘J; (ix) Jazirah; 
(Mesopotamia) with Armenia and Adherbaijan ; 
(x) Syria ; (xi) Egypt with Ifrikiyyah (Africa) ; 
(xii) The Indian frontier (Sind). Later Saffah 
split up the larger governorships, and withdrew 
the governorship of Palestine from Syria, and 
that of Armenia and Adherbaijan from Mosul, and 
formed out of them two administrative districts.t 
Countries, newly conquered, were ruled by 
governors of the neighbouring districts, who 
appointed tlieir Lieutenant-governors. Thus the 
governorship of Sicily w'as not directly given away 
by the Caliph but by the Governor of Africa, t 
just as in the earliest times, Africa conti- 
nued to be under the Governor of Egypt. § The 
first Abbasid entrusted the taxation and financial 
administration to Khalid Ibn Barmak, a Persian 
convert to Islam, and appointed him as 
head of the central Board of taxes established 
under the title of the Diwan-ul-Khiraj.|l Next 


• [Qny Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 202. Tr.]. 

t Ibn Athir, pp. 340, 341, 343, 348, Vol V. 

J Dozy ; Ibn Adhari, Vol. I., p. 104, 

§ Ibid,, p. 23. 

II Ibn Athir, V, 342. 
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to this office the most important was the office of 
Wizarat. This office appears to be of Persian 
origin, and came into existence for the first time 
under the Abbasids.* Put all these institutions 
and offices were of very variable character. 
They took their tone and colour from the ruler 

• Mas'udi, p. 133. Vol. VI. Suyuti, iHusnul Mubadherah, Vol. II., p. 
113, [See Khuda Bukhsh, pp. 242— 261. The following from A1 Fakhri 
will bo interesting, “Before entering more fully into this matter, we 
must needs say a few prefatory words on this subject. 1 say, then, 
that the W 02 ir is one who is intermediate between the King and hie 
subjects, so there must needs be in liis nature one aspect which 
accords with the nature of Kings, and another aspect which accords 
with the natures of the common folk, so that he may deal with both 
classes in such a manner as to secure for himself acceptance and 
affection ; while trustworthiness and sincerity eonstitate his capital. 
It is said ‘ when the ambassador plays the traitor, policy avails nangbt 
andjit is also said ‘ The man belied hath no opinion so it is important 
for him to be efficient and vigorous, and necesRary that he should 
possess intelligence, wariness, cunning and resolution. It is likewise 
needful that ho should be generous and hospitable, that thereby he 
may incline man’s neck to his yoke, and that his tlianks may be on the 
tongues of all ; nor can he dispense with gentleness, ijnticmee, stability 

in affairs, clemency, dignity, gravity and au anthoritative address 

Now the rules of the Wizarat were not fixed, nor the laws which govern 
it set in order, before the dynasty of the Abbasids. Before that time 
its rules were indeterminate and its laws unsettled, nay, rather each 
king was surrounded by certain courtiers and retainers, and when any 
important crisis arose, he took counsel of such as were most sagacious 
and wise in council, each of whom, therefore, acted as Wazir. But 
when the Abbasids came to the throne the law’s of the Wizarat were 
fixed, and the Wazir was named Wazir, having hitherto been entitled 
secretary (Katib), or counsellor (Mushir). Lexicographers say that 
Wizr means ‘a place of refuge,’ ‘an asylum/ and that Wazir means 
•burden,’ so that Wazir is either derived from ‘ wizr,* in which case it 
means that ‘ he bears the burden,* or from ‘wazar,* in which case it 
means that the king has recourse to his judgment and coimsel.'* 
Apud, Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, p. 266. Tr.] 
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who allowed to his minister a larger or smaller 
measure of independence and personal initiative 
as the case might be. The Wazir was all in all 
until the time of the Caliph Al-Radhi, when he 
was supplanted by the chief courtier (Amir-ul- 
Umara), whose r61e, in politics, bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the Major Bomo in the 
Frankish Empire.* The title of Wazir was 
conferred on the first minister of the new 
rulers when the Buwayyid Sultans took the 
Caliphs completely under their tutelage, leaving 
them no more than the spiritual leadership of 
Islam. t The Caliphs then had only a Secretary, 
who bore the title of Ea’is ur Eu’asa (Chief of 
the Chiefs). Under the Seljuk Sultans the 
Caliphs again secured larger powers. They 
once more nominated, as before, their own 
Wazirs.J The Arab jurists, notably Mawardi, 
have busied themselves with the discussion of 
the position held by the Wazir in the State. 
Lessons drawn from history helped the elucida- 
tion of the subject. They mark two stages of 
Wizarat : — (A) the unlimited JFizat'at, (B) the 
limited Wizarat. The Wazir, with unlimited 
powers, whom people called the Grand Wazir, 
an expression which later on came into fashion, 
was the Major Domo and alter ego of the 


• Abul Faraj, Hist. Dyu., p. 302. 
t [Comp. Ameer Ali, Hist, of tbe Saracens, p. 410. Tr.] 

% Sayuti, Hnsnul MuhadheraJi, Vol. II, pp. 11, 4, 115, 117* 
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Caliph. He practically exercised the powers and 
prerogatives of the sovereign, and was only re- 
quired to inform the Caliph of all he had done. 
The Grand Wazir could make any arrangement 
he considered necessary, without preliminary 
sanction. Only he could not dismiss an oflBicer 
appointed by the Caliph. On the other hand, 
he had the power of appointing officers in the 
name of the sovereign, and of sitting as a final 
court of appeal in law suits. Except under the 
first two Caliphs of the Abbasid dynasty, the 
Wazir was all-powerful. His power grew more 
and more as the Caliph, ridding himself of 
the cares of government, plunged into the 
pleasures of the Harem. With rare exception 
this was the case from Harun onward. And 
yet the position of the Grand Wazir was by 
no means easy, or free from anxieties. He 
was required to possess all the arts of an ac- 
complished courtier; and oriental rulers demand- 
ed, in this respect, a constantly increasing 
standard. The Arabs expected a great deal 
from him. He had to be conversant with the 
games of chess and polo and also expected to play 
the guitar and to be proficient in mathematics, 
medicine, astrology, poetry, grammar and history ; 
finally, in the recitation of poems and narration 
of tales. Eor this reason, indeed, oriental litera- 
ture is rich in books dealing with the rules of 
conduct for Wazirs, and these swell to thick 
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volumes by endless accounts of clever conduct on 
the part of the earlier grand Wazirs in cases of 
difficulty. The old Buzurg Chemehr, the Wazir of 
the Persian King An-Nushirwan, repeatedly 
figures in these stories. There is much that is 
exceedingly fascinating in them. One, at all 
events, has even become the common property of 
European literatures ; viz., the well-known story 
in which the wise minister seeks rest with the 
King during a hunting expedition under a 
ruined building, and interprets the conversation 
of two owls that were resting there. The two 
owls had just had a discussion, said the Wazir, 
about the marriage of their little ones, and had 
agreed as to the dower, which was to consist 
of a hundred deserted hamlets. To this the 
owls added : May God long preserve our 
ruling sovereign, for in his glorious reign 
deserted places will never be wanting, since on 
account of heavy taxation the peasants are 
daily taking to flight. To this story, given in 
all details, the oriental authors add the further 
information that An-Nushirwan, carefully con- 
sidering this conversation, took it to heart, and 
removed straightway all unjust taxes, for 
which the people had really to thank the shrewd 
minister. The powers of the limited Wazir 
were not so large or extensive. He had no 
initiative of his own, but had merely to carry out 
the orders given to him by his all-powerful Lord 
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and Ruler. He was merely the intermediary 
between the ruler and the people. This dignity, 
nevertheless, was of sufficient importance to 
set aglow ambitious dreams. This Wazir was 
in direct communication with the Caliph, and 
was always the first to draw upon the foimtain 
of royal generosity. All commands and 
ordinances of the Caliph passed through his 
hands, were drawn up and given by him their 
official character, either by the affixing of seal or 
signature, or by other prescribed form. But let 
us not, for a moment, imagine that this posi- 
tion was easy to hold, since it required a many- 
sided knowledge of administration, of taxation 
of the provinces, and of public and private laws. 
Instances are on record of Wazirs losing their 
post by reason of their incapacity. It should 
not be inferred from this that not unfrequently 
less gifted men succeeded to that office. The 
deposition of the Wazir was generally synony- 
mous with the forfeiture of his properties and 
the loss of his life. For the post of a limited 
Wazir, some Muslim jurists considered even the 
employment of non-Muslims as permissible. 
This proposition called forth as much indignation 
among orthodox Muslims as in our own days the 
appointment of the first Jew to the post of 
Minister provoked hatred and ill-will in certain 
quarters. The ShiTte dynasty of the ‘ Ubaidites ' 
who ruled Africa and later on Egypt actually 
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appointed a Jew as Wazir. To it a contemporeury 
poet refers in the following verses, which show 
how, even then, the activity and the adventurous 
spirit of the Jews had secured for them a posi- 
tion no less influential than that which they 
occupy in our own days : 

The Jews of our time have reached the 
goal of their ambition. To them belong 'power 
and authority. Out of them are chosen counsel- 
lors ami princes. O people of Egypt ! I advise 
you to become Jews^ for heaven itself has 
become Jeicish.* 

The Muslim jurists have busied themselves 
with a far more important question, viz., whether 
several Wazirs could act side by side. In the 
great pressure of business and the vast extension 
of the Empire, the need for division of the highest 
functions of government must have made 
itself felt, the more so as the oriental princes 
gradually grew careless and forgetful of their 
duties. Not seldom did it happen that several 
Wazirs worked side by side. The Arab jurists 
forbid on principle the simultaneous appointments 
of several unlimited Wazirs. They declare such 
a course only permissible when their work and 
jurisdiction are carefully defined and marked 
off from one another, or when they act collect- 
ively as one administrative unit. As regards 

^ Si^ti, Hasnol |[abadhora.h, Vol. II, p. 117. [Khuda Bakhah 

29 
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the appointment of the Wazir, it was always 
effected by the sovereign, either orally or in 
writing. We can easily imagine that the dismissal 
took place no less simply and unceremoniously. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the limited 
Wizarat was the earliest and the original form of 
this institution, and that only with the increasing 
decline and decay of the authority of the Caliph 
did the unlimited Wazir step into light. As 
affairs at the court of Baghdad grew worse 
and worse, the more luxuriously did the buds 
unfold and the leaves grow of adventurous ambi- 
tion. These observations should suffice to give- 
the reader an idea of what the institution of 
Wizarat was like. In the East, in Turkey, 
Mongolia, Persia, etc., etc., it has remained 
precisely the same. It is reported of the third 
ruler of the house of Abbas that he declared 
(a) an honorable kadhi, (i) a just chief of the 
police, (c) a business-like finance minister, and 
{d) a trustworthy post-master to be the four most 
important instruments of Government. Almost 
all these offices were then looked upon as 
indispensable. The chief police-officer (Sahib- 
us-Shurtah) in the earliest times was really the 
commander of the royal body-guards. He 
executed death-sentences.* In each viceroyalty 
there were such chief police-officers who were 


* Ibn Athir, VI, 16, 17. (2) Later on tho Sahib-us-Shurtah became 
an important courtier, Ibn Khaldun* Prol%, Vol. I, p. 4f52, Voh II, 35* 
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responsible for public security and the mainten- 
ance of public order. Very often this position 
was combined with that of governorship, but 
more often it was distinct from it. The position 
of the Muhtasib, or overseer of the market and 
public morals (an office which existed even under 
the second Abbasid in Baghdad), is not to be con- 
fused with that of the chief police-officer.* As 
regards governorship, it is divided by Arab 
jurists, like JFizarai, into limited and unlimited 
governorffiip. Limited governorship consisted 
in the command of troops and in general ad- 
ministrative powers, but it included neither the 
exercise of judicial powers nor representing 
the head of the State in matters spiritual. Such 
was the governorship in the better days of the 
Caliphate, when the authority of the Central 
Government rested on a firm basis. 

In the earliest times of Islamic Government, 
however, governorship must have been consider- 
ably unlimited ; the governor being then the 
representative of the Caliph in all matters, 
spiritual and temporal. They thought so little 
then of the separation of the spiritual from 
temporal power, that the governors of the pro- 
vinces stood at the head not merely of adminis- 
trative, military, finance and judical matters, but 
also represented the Caliph in all affairs spiritual. 
They preached on Fridays in the Mosque, 


♦ Ibn Athir, V, 440. 
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presided at the prayers, and were in a literal 
sense legates of the high-priest of Islam. Such 
was governorship under Abu Bakr and Omar, 
and partially even under Othman, who sought 
to abridge their power and authority. More so 
still did the politician Muawiah try to cut down 
their powers. But so long as the powers of the 
Caliph were real and effective, the authority of 
the governor was necessarily limited, and the 
Abbasids drew the rein tightest. Mansur was 
in the habit of confiscating the property of a 
governor when he deposed him.* The deposi- 
tion of governors, their recall or transfer, depend- 
ed indeed upon the will of the Caliph, who 
shifted them about, only too often at his 
caprice. 

The unlimited governorship very soon passed 
into that which the Arab Jurists designated 
‘Governorship by Usurpation.’ Such governor- 
ship became only too common during the de- 
clining days of the Caliphate. Every political 
adventurer who took possession of a province 
without the sanction or authority of the sove- 
reign, nay, against his will, was, so to speak. 
Governor by Usurpation. The Caliph generally 
confirmed him in his position, and concluded a 
treaty with him to the effect that he should 
acknowledge him as the high-priest of the 

* Ibn Athir, VI, 19. He imposed upon Khalid ibn Baramak, whom 
be appointed pfovernor of Mosul, payment of 3 million dirhams in three 
days. Ihidy p. 18. 
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Muslims and do homage to him as the suprem^ 
sovereign of the Islamic world. As against these 
conditions the rebel was acknowledged and con- 
firmed in his position.* 

We have yet to discuss an institution quite 
characteristic of the Caliphate ; viz., that of the 
Postmaster (Sahib-ul-Barid). The name is any- 
thing but descriptive of the office, which was 
quite different from what we understand by it. 
A more accurate description perhaps would be : 
General Reporter, or Chief of the State Police. 
It corresponds to an office which some years ago 
was introduced in Turkey under the title of 
‘ the Controller ’ (Mufettish), but which, as a 
matter of fact, did very little good. In all the 
administrative districts of the Turkish Empire, 
which are now called Walayat, and which to 
some extent correspond geographically to the 
governorship of the Caliphate, a Mufettish was 
sent along with the Governor-General, who had 
to supervise the general administration, confirm 
certain acts by giving his signature, and furnish 
information to the central government. The 
Controller exercised indeed some check upon 
the Governor-General. But this arrangement 
proved ineffective, because the Mufettish, instead 
of making himself hostile to the Governor- 
General by forwarding correct reports, preferred 

• See Gesch. der herrsch. Ideen des Islam, p. 421. For farther 
information see Ch. VIII. 
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to be friendly with him, and allowed things to 
drift. The favours of the Governor-General 
were more profitable to him than perhaps the 
uncertain recognition which he might obtain, 
by his correct reports, at Constantinople. The 
sublime Porte, lately devised another means of 
control. It sent into the provinces special 
Government Reporters under the title of ‘ Gur- 
nalgy.’ The result of this measure is equally 
open to doubt, as the control and supervision 
remains worthless until the sense of dutv and 
honour is strongly developed in officers. Even 
honourable and loyal officers cannot for long 
maintain or preserve a decaying Governneat. 
But all control is worthless without this preli- 
minary condition. A similar, but far more 
trustworthy, position was that of the Chief Post- 
master. At the head-quarters of each of the 
large provinces of which the liiighty Empire 
was composed, was a Postmaster, whose duty 
was to keep the Caliph continually informed of 
all important affairs. The Postmaster had even 
to supervise the action of the Governor and was, 
so to speak, a direct confidential agent appointed 
by the central Government. The report of a 
Chief Postmaster of Baghdad, at the time of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil, has come down to us. The 
Governor of Baghdad had gone on pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina, to discharge the obliga- 
tion of pilgrimage, and had bought there a 
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beautiful slave-girl, with whom he had passion- 
ately fallen in love. He tried his very best to 
keep this matter a secret, but the Chief Post- 
master heard of it, and sent the following report 
to the Caliph, who was then at a distance of 
four farasangs from the capital in one of his 
country palaces. 

“In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate. 0, Prince of the Faithful. 
Mohammed Ibu Abdullah has purchased a slave- 
girl for 1,00,000 Dirhams. He amuses himself 
with her from noon to night and neglects the 
affairs of the State. The Prince of the Faithful 
would not like to see Baghdad in an uproar, for 
then the Prince of the Faithful would have 
difficulty in restoring order. The most abject 
slave reports this to the Prince of the Faithful, 
whom may God strengthen. Peace and mercy 
and the blessing of Allah be upon him !”* We 
possess the account of the Postmaster of Khur- 
rasan under the Caliph Mamun, who was present 
at that remarkable sermon in which Tahir, the 
powerful Governor of that country, at the Friday 
sermon in the great Mosque, before the assem- 
bled populace, intentionally excluded the name 
of the reigning Caliph and substituted his own. 

The Postmaster straightway hastened from 
the Mosque to his house, wrote out his report 
and despatched it through a hurrying messenger. 
It was not long, however, before the Governor 
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had him overtaken. The, reporter thought him- 
self dead, but a sudden and unexpected occurrence 
put an end to Tahir’s life, and the loyal agent of 
the Caliph thus escaped death.* 

We even know the form of appointment of a 
Postmaster. The Caliph commissions him tlierein 
to report from time to time on the condition of 
the finances and the administration of the crown- 
lands, the state of agriculture, the affairs of 
the peasants, the conduct of the magistrates, and 
matters connected with the coinage. He was 
also to be present at the review of the troops. 

We see thus that the postal system, in our 
sense of the word, was quite a secondary con- 
sideration. It is remarkable and affords an 
evidence of the fairly developed system of Gov- 
ernment, that in the commission to the Post- 
master it is recommended that he should not 
in his report mix up different affairs, but treat 
each branch of the administration separately, so 
that the report might be forwarded to the proper 
department. It does appear, as Dr. Sprenger 
points out, that the reports sent in were forwarded 
i>y the Caliph to the different departments. 
It is sure enough thatthe post did not go on fixed 
days and hours, but only as and when the Govern- 
ment affairs required. That it did carry private 
letters is probable, but it is certain that there was 
no postal institution for the use of the public, but 


♦ De Goeje, Frag. Hiat. Arab* p. 453. 
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it was exclusively for Government service.* 
For the despatch of letters both horses and 
carriers were used. The latter appears to 
have been the case in Persia, where postal 
stations, as stated by Qudaraa, were at much 
shorter distances than in Syria and Arabia, 
where the postal messengers used camels. t 
The relays had to be pretty strong, since 
they were used for personal transport also. 
Thus, a Governor went, along with his retinue, 
by mail to the province assigned to him, and even 
troops were sent in this way, as we have already 
mentioned. 

Throughout the Empire, postal relays were 
quartered at fixed distances, thus connecting the 
provinces with the capital. Mahdi, in the year 
165 A. H., arranged such a postal course from 
Yaman to Mecca, and from Mecca to Baghdad, f 
In order to distinguish the postal from private 
horses their tails were shoi*n in a particular 
manner § Ibn Khurdedbah, who himself filled 
the office of the Postmaster-General under the 
Caliph Mutamid, says that in the Central Empire 
there were 930 stages. The cost of feeding the 

'imals, the purchase of new ones, the salary of 
postmen and postal officials, amounted at his 

• AccordiBp: to Masudi the post carried private letters also. VI. 98. 
0/. Sprenger, Post~and Keisroutec dea Orient p. 159. 

t Of. Sprenger, p. 2. 

t Ibn Athir, VI, 49 j Ibn Taghybasdy, I, 443. 

I Ibn Khurdedbah, 512. 

30 
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time to 154,000 Dinars yearly (about 2| 
million IVancs.)* Under the Oraayyad Caliph 
' Hisham, the postal expenses of the province 
of Iraq alone amounted to 4 million Dirhams. 
The information of Ibn Khurdedbah regarding 
the expenses of a single province refers probably 
to Iraq.t At the residence of the Caliph there 
was a postal Diwan. All despatches from the 
province had to pass through the hands of this 
Diwan. He had to place before the Caliph the 
reports of the Postmaster and other correspond- 
ence, and when necessary to make extracts from 
them. Further, it was his duty to appoint 
postal officials in all the provincial towns, to 
exercise a general supervision, and to see to the 
payment of their salary. J They had in Baghdad 
very accurate postal itineraries of the whole 
Empire, in which all the stations were noted, and 
the distance from one to another carefully marked. 
The oldest geographical works of the Arabs used 
these postal directories as a basis. The quickness 
with which great distances were traversed by postal 
carriers leaves nothing to desire. An apparently 
overdrawn and exaggerated item of information 
is preserved, to the effect that a carrier in three 
days traversed a distance of farasanga, about 
750 English miles ; implying thereby that he did 

• [Ameer Ali, p. 417. Tr.] 

t Under the Omayyad Goremor, Yusuff Ibn Omar, the ©xpensea 
for the postal institution in Iraq amounted to 4 million Dirliams. 
Harwardi, ch. XIV j see p, 306. 

J Sprenger, 1 — 6. 
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10 English miles an hour.* In 20 days the postal 
carrier rode from Jurjan to Baghdad. Even 
pigeons were used for carrying news at an early 
date.t In later times, under the Caliph 
Nasir, they seem to have been in great requisi- 
tion, t As regards administrative measures 
under the Abbasids, it is necessary to men- 
tion the introduction of the Board of Ad- 
ministration (Diwan-ul-Zamimah) ; a measure 
adopted by the Caliph Mahdi.§ We possess, 
however, no information regarding its work. We 
are unable, to ascertain whether it exercised 
control generally over the conduct of affairs, 
or whether it had merely to do with regu- 
lar book-keeping. As under the Omayyads, so 
also under the Abbasids, the Central Treasury 
(Diwau-ul-Khiraj) carried on the most important 
functions. Its duty was to receive direct the 
land-tax of Iraq, the most important province 
of the Empire, and to keep an account of the 


• A1 Fakhri, 257. Dp Goeje, p. 525, Vol. I Ibn Taghribardy, I, 452. 
The Russian carrier who, on the death of Mahomed Shah, brought the 
news to Nasiniddin Shah, the reigning Shah, went from Tehran to 
Tebriz in 48 hours, a distance of 94 Farasungs. Polak : Persien, II, p. 6. 
Carriers on horseback generally do 20 German miles a day. From 
Tehran to Trapezunt, a distance of about 37 days, the carrier does on 
horseback in 10 days. From Tehran to Shiraz, a distance of 23 days, 
the carrier on horseback does in 5 days. Polak : Persien, 11, p. 61. 

t Under the Caliph Mutasim. Mas’udi, VII, 127. 

[It is stated that the employment of pigeons for carrying news was 
known to the Greeks and the Romans ; but the authentic record is 
found in the reign of Mntasim, when the news of the capture of Babek 
I was carried to Baghdad by means of a carrier pigeon. Ameer Ali, p. 418. 
At the time of the Crusades pigeons were very largely used. Tr.] 

i Journal Asiatique Series, V. Vol. VI, p, 284. 

§ Ibn Taghribardy, Vol. I, p. 485. 
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taxes which came in from other provinces. With 
the levying of taxes, not unfrequently another 
office, namely that of the supply of natural 
products, was coupled.* 

The second most important office was the 
Diwan-ul-Tawqi, which exactly corresponds 
to what we call the Privy Council. This 
office, which under the Omayyads bore 
the title of the Board of Signet, had to pre- 
pare all the ordinances issuing from the Caliph, 
to enter them in the registers, to impress on 
them the seal of the Caliph, consisting usually 
of a passage from the Qur’an, and finally to 
expedite their despatch. The reports and memo- 
rials addressed to the Caliphs came to this office. 
At the head of it, usually, was the Wazir. It is 
easy to see the importance of this office. It 
exercised, not unfrequently, the highest supervi- 
sion on political administration. It exercised 
control over Governors, and so it was often 
called the Supreme Board of Control for the 
entire body of provincial Governors.! Another 
office existed for the administration of the 
crown-lands, and bore the title of Diwan-ul- 
Dhiyyah ; Board of Crown-lands. It is difficult, 
nay well-nigh impossible, to give a perfectly 
accurate account of the administrative machin- 
ery at a given period, inasmuch as different 


• IbnAthir. lV, p. 279. 
t Dd Frag. Hist. Arab, p. 552. 
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rulers frequently made capricious changes. 
Under Mutawakkil, at a time when the Abbasid 
dynasty was still in complete possession of its old 
powers, the following Government offices ex- 
isted:— (1) The Board of Taxes (Diwan-ul- 
Khiraj), (2) the Board of the Crown-lands 
(Diwan-ul-Dhiyyah), (3) the Board of Accounts 
(Diwan-ul-Zamimah), (4) the Military Board 
(Diwan-ul-Jund Wal Shaqiriyyah), (5) the Board 
of Clients and Slaves of the reigning family, 
(Diwan-ul-Mawali Wa Ghilman), an office which 
has no parallel in European countries. It was 
of great importance, since it was here that the 
register of freed-men and slaves, counting many 
thousands, was kept and their pay-bill made out, 

(6) the Post Office Board (Diwan-ul-Barid), 

(7) the Board of General Expenditure (Diwan 
Zimam Wa Nafaqat.)* 

Qudama gives the following list of the im- 
portant Government offices existing at his time ; 
(1) the War Office, (2) the Board of General 
Expenditure, (3) the Board of Revenue (Bait-ul- 
Mal^, (4) the Board of Correspondence (Diwan- 
ul-Rasa’il), (5) the Board of Requests (Diwan-ul- 
Tawqi), (6) the Board of Signet, where despatches 
were sealed and sent out, (7) the Board for 


• (1) Cf. Yaqubi, p. 42 ; Ibn Athir, Vol. VII, p. 27. 

[For further information on GoTernment Offices, see Makkan, 
Appendix, pp. XXVIII-XXXI. Vol. 1 ; De Sacy., Christ. Arabe, Vol. I, 
p. 132 ; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 26, note 13 ; p. 444, not© 3 ; p. 100, 
note I. Fakhri, pp. 130 ; 161. De Sacy, Vol. I. p. 40. Suyuti, Husno] 
MnJxadherah, Vol. II ; p. 178. Tt.] 
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opening despatches (addressed to the Caliph), 
(8) the Board of Currency and Regulation of 
Weights and Measures, (9) the highest office 
for the control of administration and judiciary 
(Nazr-ul-Mazalira), (10) office for the regulation 
of police and recruits, (11) Postal Department. 

Along with these most important offices and 
departments, there were a limited number of sub- 
ordinate offices of an administrative, political and 
judicial character. 

Nothing was more foreign or distasteful to the 
Asiatic mind than a severely centralized Govern- 
ment. Every hamlet, every town, indeed, con- 
ducted its own affairs by itself, and the Govern- 
ment only interfered when it was insubordinate, 
or when it refused to pay the taxes. 

With matters relating to agriculture only did 
the Government apparently make an exception to 
its rule of non-interference, viz., in supervision 
of the water-works and the construction of the 
dams upon which depended the agricultural 
produce and the collection of taxes. The restora- 
tion and preservation of the canals was, there- 
fore, looked upon as one of the most important 
functions of the Government, and Abu Yusuff 
emphasises it in his letter to Harun. One of 
the first duties of the Government, he says, is to 
restore, at its cost, canals necessary for the 
promotion of agriculture ; as well as to purify 
and to keep intact the great cands which bring 
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to the countries the water of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris ; the expenditure is to be home partly 
by the State and partly by those who share the 
benefits. No less expressly is it stated that the 
expenses for the sluices, water-works, and the 
dams in the Tigris and the Euphrates, are to be 
defrayed exclusively by the State Treasury. The 
care and attention of the Government, according 
to Abu Yusuff, should also extend to the river- 
police, and the removal of all obstacles to navi- 
gation in large rivers, specially the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. This was pointed out as an 
essential duty of the Government. 

fn conclusion, we should not omit to mention 
that, while the higher Government police existed 
in the person of the Chief Postmaster, under 
Mansur a very large number of detective police 
came into being, who turned their attention to 
all conditions of society. For this Espionage 
Service people from all classes and conditions 
of life were chosen ; particularly merchants, 
pedlars, etc., etc., with whose reports of the 
important affairs the Caliphs were kept continu- 
ally informed.* 

It need scarcely be mentioned that this spy 
system, which is in the nature of a despotic 
Government, was kept up till later times. Under 
Harun it put forth its blossom and bloom, and 


* Aghani, XV, 86 ; Be 0oeje, p. 284 
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later on the Caliphs even took their own 
detectives into camp when they went out on 
an expedition.* 

No special odium appears to have attached 
to the activity of the police. People were only 
too accustomed to it. 

• Ooeje, 466, 498, 612, 614,667. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Organism of the Muslim State. 


In the foregoing pages we have acquainted 
ourselves with the religio-political community 
of Islam, the origin of sovereignty, and the 
sources of the revenue of the boundless realm ; 

m 

as also with the court of the pleasure-seeking 
Caliphs of the Omayyad dynasty at Damascus — 
the charming capital of the then Muslim 
Empire. We have pried into their public and 
private life, their carousing banquets and evening 
entertainments, and will, later on, survey the 
still greater splendour of the court of Baghdad 
and the marvels of the then Avorld-renowned 
city. To complete the canvas we now consider 
it incumbent on us to describe the entire orga- 
nism of the Muslim Empire with special refer- 
ence to the theories (anticipating, often enough, 
future events), propounded by Arab jurists. We 
propose, therefore, to discuss closely the position 
of the head of the state, the theories regarding 
sovereignty and sovereign rights, the sphere of 
work of the highest dignitaries, and the guiding 
principle of judicial and administrative work. 


^^b^^his result we have always relied upon 
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what, in their opinion, the Islamic state should 
have been. This study will complete what we 
have already said, in the earlier portion of this 
work, about the condition of the Caliphate as it 
actually was. Here, as in all human affairs, we 
shall perceive the distance which divides the real 
from the ideal. In considering the political life 
of those times and countries wc shall have by 
our side, as our guides the greatest Arab think- 
ers.” shall thus with certainty be able to 
proM' unc a verdict on many of the most 
rc:"^»arkable phenomena of those great epochs ol 
Arab political life. We shall be in a position 
indeed to recognize the spirit of the age and its 
creations, specially with reference to politics 
By pursuing this course many antiquated errors 
prip be corrected and fresh vistas will oper 
before us. It is obvious (and it needs no proof 
l^t we should start our enquiry with the heac 
K the state — the supreme master of the spiritua 
md temporal affairs — the Caliph, the Sovereign 
jpe Imam ; his rights and duties and his connec 
pon with the nation as a whole. The position o 
the head of the state and the devolution o 
sovereign power will, therefore, form the firs 
object of our en-quiry. Here we shall familiariz 
ourselves with the views of Arab writers wh 
made jurisprudence the field of their learnei 
investigation. The Arabs were too original t 
have failed to bring out, in this respect als( 
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opinions quite independent, and ?iews quite 
characteristic of their own. Falsified too often 
as cheir theories were by the course of historical 
events, it is none the less instructive , to know 
that deeply weighed and considered and not 
rarely surprisingly independent system on which 
they hoped to found their Empire and their 
Government. 

Next to the supi’eme head of the state are his 
executive authorities— the highest dignitaries 
and holders of the most important oflSces. 
Their rights, jurisdiction and sphere of duties 
call for careful enquiry and elucidation. In 
this connection the TFizaraf, the governorship 
and the military system must first claim our 
attention. To these is to be added one of the 
most important functions of the state-machi- 
nery ; viz., the administration of justice. Nor 
can we pass over the police-system, the finances, 
the administration of taxes, the land-laws and 
the important principles regulating them. Next 
we shall consider the religious affairs which, in 
Muslim countries, are much less separable from 
politics than they are in modern European 
states. Then we shall deal with administrative 
principles, and conclude with a glance at the 
principles of criminal justice, which the Arabs 
classified under administrative studies. We shall 
first proceed, according to the plan set out, to the 
discussion of the political position of the head 
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of the state— the Caliph— as the Temporal and 
Spiritual Sovereign of the entire body of the 
faithful. 


I, The Prince of the Faithful. 

In politics the Arabs knew how to give and 
maintain a pronounced stamp of their own 
original creative powers, despite manifold imita- 
tions from earlier civilized nations. The Arab 
conception of the aim and object of the state, 
therefore, is different from the nature and limits 
of royal authority and sovereignty as conceived 
by all earlier Governments. The Muslim state of 
the patriarchal epoch was but a great religious 
and political association of the Arab trills 
for booty and conquest under the banner of 
Islam— having for its watchword : ‘ No God but 
God and Moharaed his Prophet.’ The Arabs, 
under the pretext of spreading the only true 
religion, poured into the rich neighbouring lands 
and thereby did excellent business for their 
worldly prosperity. At the head of this mass of 
tribes, risen suddenly to worldly powers and 
united by one common interest, stood the Caliph 
who, in the earlies.t times, simply passed as the 
representative of the deceased Prophet. He 
commanded expeditions which were undertaken 
with the advice of the most important com- 
.jjggjons of the Prophet. He organized and con- 
military affairs. He administered thf 
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state revenue and dealt with the finances. He 
had full powers of disposal over the treasury — 
Baitul Mai — the name by which the treasury is 
known to this day. He, even, exercised judicial 
functions and administered criminal justice, and 
finally — this was the most important of his 
duties — he led the entire Divine Service, and 
was, .so to speak, the supreme Pontiff of the 
religious community of the Muslims. We have 
already spoken of the unpretentious way in 
which the first two representatives of the 
Prophet discharged their duties. Surrounded 
by no royal luxuries or Court pageantry, they 
lived like other men of the tribe, and made no 
special claim to any marks of honour. Every 
freeborn Arab considered himself on a level of 
perfect equality with them. They ruled an un- 
bounded kingdom and governed a very turbulent 
people, like the Arabs, who from time immemo- 
rial had been averse from discipline or authority. 
This power they wielded by virtue of the religious 
consecration with which as the high-priests of 
Islam they were invested. The Arabs had been 
accustomed to acknowledge no other authority 
than that of the ephemeral tribal chief whom 
they elected and deposed at will. Rarely, 
indeed, did the headship of an Arab tribe remain 
longer than four generations in one single 

ifiBBifly. Foreign to the Arabs was the idea of . 

SvAilHliBytarv kitn^sViinimr nf divinA AAn<uw>raHrm ’ 
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or of sacerdotal confirmation of the royal autho- 
rity, such as prevailed among the theocratically 
minded Hebrews. Among the Arabs the prince 
owed his authority to general election : the only 
source of authority which they recognised. As 
long as the prophetic glory of Mohamed conti- 
nued to shed its lustre on his successors, 
and the great wars to engross the minds of 
the Arabs, Islam succeeded in repressing those 
ideas of Arab antiquity. With the murder of 
Othman, however, this period of undisputed 
submission to the authority of the Caliph came 
to a close. When by consent or compulsion the 
entire Islamic world accepted the first Omayyad 
as Caliph, he succeeded, both in religious and 
spiritual affairs, to the heritage of his prede- 
cessors. He presided at the prayers and decided 
judicial and religious disputes, but despite all 
this his entire bearing was markedly Avorldly. 
Henceforward this spirit, with rare excep- 
tions, remained dominant with this dynasty. 
Even under the Abbasids, the rtdigious side 
of the Caliphate only came sharply into promi- 
nence when the Caliphs, losing their w'orldly 
power, found it more and more to their advan- 
tage to assert their religious importance as the 
spiritual chiefs of the Islamic world. In the 
happier days of the Caliphate, under the 
Omayyads notably, the commander of the 
Faithful was much more like the chief of the 
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ruling tribe than the high-priest of Islam. 
But the people clung obstinately to the old 
Arabian ideas relating to the election and deposi- 
tion of princes. There was no fixed and estab- 
lished rule of hereditary succession ; election by 
the people and their homage was the only recog- 
nised title to the throne. Muawiah, indeed, 
succeeded in securing succession for his son by 
obtaining in his lifetime, the consent of the most 
leading men of the party. The election of his 
son was effected hv these and the inhabitants of 
the capital. This fact clearly demonstrates that 
hereditary succession was not regarded as a valid 
title to the throne. Of the fourteen rulers of 
the Omayyad dynasty, it is to be noted that only 
four had their sons as successors. The old 
Arabian idea of seniority was in constant conflict 
with the natural zeal of the father to hand down 
the sovereignty to the son.* 

Many individual cases prove the tenacity of 
the old Arabian right of election and the deep 
root that it had among the people. Abdul Malik 
proposed the election and homage of his two 


• Cf. Geschichte dor Herrschenden Ideen des Islams ; p. 407. A 
saying of Omar I. is reported, which runs thus : If the election of a 
Caliph is effected without all Muslims taking part in it, the election is 
null and void.” Dozy: IJist. des Musulmans d’ Espagno : Vol. I, p. 
121. (Cf, Mfiller, Islam im Morgen und Abendland, Vol. I, p. 209, 
Eanke, Weltgescbichte, Vol. V, pp. 107 et seq. The notion of divine 
right, or even of preferential claim, resting in the Prophet's family, was 
ths growth of an altogether later age. Muir, The Caliphate, p. 6, Tr.) 
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sons by a plebiscite of the whole nation. To 
the governors of the provinces he issued orders 
to bring the whole weight of official influence to 
bear upon any opposition that his scheme might 
meet. In obedience to the Caliph’s liehest, the 
governor of Mekka summoned the people 
together ; but one of the most revered jurists of 
his age, Sa’id ibn Mussayah, peremptorily 
declined to elect a successor during the lifetime 
of a reigning sovereign. By threat and illtreat- 
ment the governor sought to intimidate him ; 
but Sa’id unflinchingly adhered to his views. 
The matter was reported to Abdul Malik, who 
censured the conduct of the governor and wrote 
back ; “ Either you should immediately have 
beheaded the man, or you should have let him 
alone.” The latter course was adopted, and the 
old man was worried no more.* But an election, 
once effected, was regarded as so holy and bind- 
ing that its operative force only ceased by the 
sovereign-elect releasing the electors from their 
vow. An election w'as likened to an inseverable 
chain binding the electors to the sovereign-elect, 
and thus we find a very common saying ; “Elec- 
tion lies heavy on my neck.”t Only the most 
imminent danger of life could induce the sever- 


* Ibn Athir, IV^ p. 410 ; Ibn Kutaibah, p. 223. (Another instance of 
Sa'id’s independence will be found on p. 6 of De Goeje, Frag. Hist. Arab. 
See Ibn Khali, I, p. 668. Tr.) 

# i Da iWle. Fmcr; Ar.. D. 9. 
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eign-elect to renounce his election. And even 
this had to be done in public. The Caliph Hadi 
caused homage to be done to Ja’far, but when 
Hadi died, the majority declared in favour of 
Hanin. One of the officers of the latter has- 
tened straightway to Ja’far, and threatened to 
kill him instantly if he did not renounce his elec- 
tion. Ja’far consented, and stepping out on the 
balcony of the palace, called out : “O inhabitants 
of the town 1 I release him on whosemeck lies 
heavv mv election. The throne belongs to mv 
uncle Harun, and T have no right or title to it.”* 
In the earliest times election and homage con- 
sisted in the members of the ruling family, the 
highest spiritual and temporal dignitaries, the 
chief commanders of the troops, and candidates 
to the throne meeting together and offering their 
hands to the sovereign -elect. After this the 
Caliph-elect generally delivered his inaugural 
address to the assembled populace in the mosque. 
Such an address, ascribed to Yazid III, we 
possess. Even if we reject it as a genuine docu- 
ment, coming as it does from early times it 
indicates a thoroughly democratic idea which the 
Arabs entertained of the position of the Com- 
mander of the Eaithful. Against his cousin, 
Walid II, the debauchee and squanderer, Yazid 
had organised an insurrection. He fell upon 


82 


D© Goeje, Vol. 1, i>. 291. 
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him in his country palace, and killed him. Al- 
luding to this he said in his inaugural address : 
“ By God ! I have risen against him not for the 
gratification of any ambition or worldly desire 
or craving for sovereignty. I say this not out 
of vanity ; for a sinner indeed am I, if God 
showeth not eompassion on me. I took up arms 
purely out of zeal for God and his religion. I 
invited men to come back to the path of God 
and his revelation, to the sayings of the Prophet, 
since the tokens of religion had been forgotten, 
the traces of truth effaced, and the light of 
revelation quenched. Let it be publicly and 
openly avowed that Walid was a self-willed 
tyrant who indulged in every form of vice and 
heresy ; for he believed neither in the Day of 
Judgment nor the Qur’an, though he was my 
cousin and kinsman. When I considered this, 
I turned to God for counsel, and begged of 
him to give no other helper than himself, and 
prayed for his assistance. Many of his pious 
worshippers accordingly listened and hearkened 
unto me. I marched against the tyrant, and 
God delivered the people from his violence, not 
by any power of mine, but through his own 
grace. 0 people ! I pledge myself to erect no 
buildings, to let out on lease none of your rivers, 
to build no palace, to hoard up no riches, to 
enrich neither wife nor child. Prom me is due to 
you your annuity year by year, and provisions. 
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month by month, so that prosperity among 
Muslims may increase, and those who live far 
away may participate in it, just as well as those 
living near. Should I keep my promise, you 
are in duty bound to listen to me, and to cheer- 
fully obey me, to support and protect me. If, 
on the other hand, I do not keep my word, you 
are at liberty to depose me ; only you should 
give me timely warning ; and were I to mend 
my ways, then accept my apology. Should you, 
however, know a man of tried temper, who 
willingly offers what I have offered to you, 
choose, then, such an one, and if you so desire I 
shall be the first to do him homage and render 
him obedience. O people ! you are aware 
that no man is to lie obeyed when he com- 
mands an act that is sinful. This is my address 
to you and I pray God for forgiveness for myself 
and for you.”* 

The address having concluded, he was elected 
a second time. This address clearly demonstrates 
the purely democratic character of the election. 
The sovereign could be simply deposed if he 
failed to fulfil his promise or to carry out his 
trust. The only and exclusive source of sover- 
eignty and power was election by the assembled 
community of Muslims. In this fashion, indeed, 
did the election take place in peaceful times : 

• De Gkieje, Frag. Hist. Ar., Vo!. I, p. 160 (c/. Uai’adi, Vol. V, 
W.468. Tr.) 
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the successor to the throne went to the chief 
mosque, which, amon^ the Arabs, was the place 
of general assemblage, and representi'd the 
forum of the Romans, asc(*n(led the pulpit, and 
delivered his inaugural Hd<lress, which was fol- 
lowed by election and homage.* On such an 
occasion the Omayyad Caliphs appeared dressed 
completely in white. I'lie Abbasids, in contrast 
to the Omayyads, were clad completely in black. 
They wore a closely buttoned coat without a 
waist, reaching down to the knees, with wide, 
hanging sleeves ; over this a mantle was throwm 
hanging from the shoulder, which also had wide 
but shorter sleeves .similar to those that are now 
called ‘Aba.’ Tht' head was covered with a 
conical hat without a brim.t On such occasions 
the Caliph was decked with the insignia of sover- 
eignty. Among the Omayyads these consisted 
of the signet and the Kadijh of the Prophet 
(a small staff with a barbed Iiook similar to 
that in use among the Beduins to this day). 
To these under the Abbasids was added 
the alleged mantle of the Projthet (Budah) 
which the first Caliph of this dynasty purchased 
for 300 Dinars. It has ever since been regarded 

* Ibn Atliir, p, 415, Vol. IV. [The c^evolopnient of the doctrine of 
ft hereditary Caliphate, see Goldziher, Vol. II, pp. 98 et seq. Tr.]. 

t Aghaui, VI, p. 141 ; De Goeje, Frag. I, pp. 199 ; 838. [See the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica : Art. on Mohamed, p. 677 ; 
Shibli, Al-Mamun, p. 16 ; Browne, Lit, Hist, of Persia, Vol. I, p. 242 j 
Da Saoy. Chrest. Arabe, Vol. I, p. 49 (note 48) ; Vol. II, p. 263. Tr.). 
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the holiest of relics,* and is to this day pre- 
served in the treasury at Constantinople, The 
Omayyads, after they had been robbed of the 
throne, founded a new and magnificent Caliphate 
in far distant Spain, and there transplanted the 
habits and customs of their Syrian home. The 
characteristic principles regarding free election 
and homage I)y the people obtained currency 
there too; and therefore it will not be without 
interest to give here a description of the election 
ceremony at the Court of Cordova, as handed 
down to us by a Spanish writer. “ The first 
thing that Ilakam II did, after the death of 
his father, was to receive the homage of the 
Frankish body-guards and their commanders 
who held the highest offices. Inasmuch as these 
Commanders had rendered personal homage, 
they pledged themselves to obtain from their 
subordinates the oath of fealty for the new 
Caliph. Then followed the first officers of the 
household, the officei-s of the troops, and the 
entire body of attendants. After he had received 
the homage of his immediate personnel and had 
been accepted as their legitimate sovereign, the 
new ruler summoned his two brothers to receive 
their allegiance. Troops forthwith hastened to 
the residence of the two princes and brought 

* De Geoje, Frag. Hist, Arab, I, pp, 82 ; 208 ; 283. Mawardi, 
pp. 298 ; 299. (See Caussiu de Percevai, Vol. Ill, p, 282, tiote. 
Ooldsiber, Yol. II, p. 54. Tr»)« 
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them to the palace, where suHahle quartera 
were assigned to them. Another division of the 
troop.s was commissioned to bring the half- 
brothers of the Caliph, They also, eight in 
number, came that very night to the jmlace 
Zahra of Cordova.* Early the following day 
the Caliph took his seat on the throne which 
stood in the centre of the pavilion, adorned with 
golden pillars. On the .south side of the first 
storey there opened out a marble terrace. His 
brothers, who had rendered allegiance to him 
and had subscribed to the written formula of 
oath, were called in first. Then came the 
minister and the attendants. After them 
followed the chief police-oflBcers and various 
grades of state-officials. All those who had 
taken the oath of allegiance sat in long rows on 
the two sides of the saloon, according to their 
respective rank. At the entrance of the hall 
stood one of the chief officers of the Court, and 
tendered the oath of allegiance to everyone who 
entered. In the great reception hall of the 
palace all present took their seats according to 
rank. In the beautiful hall, where the Caliph 
was enthroned, stood the officers of the body- 
guard in two long roWs, wearing white tunics as 
a mark of mourning, and carrying their scab- 
bards. After these came the guards, in long 


* Uakktiri, 11, p. 467. 
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t of mail, with richly adorned swords, Out- 
ho arcade they stood on an open platform 
5 rows. In the adjoining corridor stood the 
Frankish eunuchs, in white tunics — with 
rds and drawn swords. The inferior white 
5-eunuchs came next. Then followed the 
rs with hanging bows and quivers. After 
rankish eunuchs came black slaves, likewise 
[fully armed. In the hall of the palace- 
guard were assembled foot-soldiers composed of 
black slaves. They wore breast-armour with 
white tunics underneath, and carried Frankish 
helmets and coloured shields. Their weapons 
were finely decorated. They were arranged in 
double rows, and extended to the very end of the 
outer courtyard. At the massive main gate of the 
palace were stationed the gate-keepers. Inside 
the gate were the negro-cavalry, whose columns 
filled the room up to the arcades. Other columns 
of troops, cavalry, infantry and archers, were 
placed in dense masses, and occupied the streets 
up to the outer gate of the town leading into 
the open country. After the general allegiance 
had been completed, all retired except the 
brothers of the Caliph, the minister, and the 
palace-officials, who were retained for the 
purpose of attending the burial of the Caliph 
Nasir — the father of the newly elected sove- 
reign — who was buried in the royal graveyard 
of Cordova, From all parts of Spain numerous 
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Jeputations streamed into the court, the next 
tew days, to render allegiance or to offer good 
arishes to the Caliph. In the presence of the 
ninister and the Kadhi they were received, 
ind their allegiance accepted, and the protocol 
•elating to it prepared.* 

This interesting account, drawn from ITispano- 
^rah sources, relieves the usual dryness of the 
listorians of the l^ast, who indeed very rarely, 
lescrihe such ceremonies in detail, since they 
issume them to he generally known. Similar 
estivities at the Court of Damascus or 
Baghdad w'ere equally magnificent as, we 
hall sec later when we come to describe 
he life there. We know' that in later times 
lection and homage invariably took place at 
, grf'at State-Assembly, in which all the 
ninisters (Wazirs), high State-officials, judges 
>f Baghdad, and the Alides as also the 
Lbhasids under the leadership of their two 
Vaqib ul Ashrof, and finally the dignitaries 
f the capital, took part.t The custom early 
rew vxp for the new' Caliph to distribute large 
urns of money to t he troops and the people on 
is election. Like the later Roman Emperors, 
rho had to win over the praetorian guards by 
urses of gold, the Caliphs were no less con- 
trained to pursue the same method as regards 


• Makkari, pp. 182 and 183 j Vol. II, p. 166. 
t Ibn KLaldun, III, 410, 480. 
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their supercilious Turkish body-guards, who 
set up and deposed them with equal facility. 
Often, indeed, did the election sink into a mere 
formality ; but instances are not wanting which 
prove how deep-rooted in the mind of the 
Arabian people was the idea that election was an 
essential preliminary to the legal assumption of 
sovereignty. When Muqtadir was to be elected, 
the Kadhi Muthanua refused to elect and to do 
homage to him, saying : “ I would not elect a 
boy for a Caliph.” He adhered strongly to the 
principle laid down by the publicists and jurists 
that a minor could not be elected. This firm- 
ness of conviction cost him his life.* It may be 
seen from what has been said that this ancient 
Arabian right to elect the ruler was very loosely 
defined. It Avas founded entirely on old and 
more or less vague customs and popular tradi- 
tions which underwent notable alterations. Thus, 
at the time of the first Omayyad Caliphs, it 
would have been unthinkable for the son of a 
concubine to be proclaimed heir to the throne. 
And yet the Caliph Walk! II tried, it, though 
unsuccessfully.t Such instances, however, be- 
came only too frequent later on. Hamn ap- 
pointed his two sons, Amin and Mamun, as his 
successors to the throne, and caused allegiance 
to be sworn t«4hem. The latter was a month 


33 


* Ibn Athir, Vol. VIII, p. 13, 
t Aghani, Vol, I, p. 136. 
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older than the former, but Amin was the sod 
of Zubaida, of the noble Hashimide tribe ; 
while Mamun was the son of a Persian slave.* 
Possessing as he did greater statesmanlike capa- 
cities the latter, despite his birth, succeeded in 
wresting the throne from his brother and rival, 
Amin. 

The unlimited authority of the prince gained 
in proportion to the decline of public opinion 
and the ineffectiveness of the public vote. The 
more political parties were gradually formed, 
the greater grew the diversity of opinion on 
vital questions of politics : the first and foremost 
among these was, indeed, the doctrine of elec- 
tion and succession to the throne. The party 
which adopted the convenient theory of letting 
things stand as they were, was always the most 
numerous. This party assumed the name of 
the party of the Sunnah.i They were always 
ready to accept accomplished facts and to recog- 
nise as the legally elected Caliph him who had 
been chosen by the most influential persons in the 
capital. In opposition to these stood the strict 
legitimists who only recognised Ah’s descendants 
as entitled to the Caliphate ; while the Kharjites, 
as representatives of democratic ideas, appeared 
on the scene as fanatical puritans who defended. 


* Ibn Taghrybardy, I, p. 482. 

t (See Goldziher, Vol. II, pp. 92, 98; A1 Zuhri was a distinguished 
exponent of this principle. Vol. II, pp. 35, 38, 39. Tr.) 
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Me most opposite views. They maintained that 
Mvery Muslim, provided he was pious and God- 
fearing, even though a peasant or a Nabatean, 
Icould be elected Caliph of the Islamic com- 
munity, and the most advanced party of the 
Kharjitcs even went the length of asserting that 
a sovereign or a Caliph was not necessary.* In 
a learned spirit the conservative majority, as 
against these extreme views, sought to establish 
their principles, and early indeed did questions 
relating to the title to the Caliphate, sovereignty 
and succession to the throne, become subjects 
of polemical discourse. As against the extremists, 
both amongst the democratic Kharjites and the 
legitimists (Shi‘ites), the orthodox set up the 
doctrine that in such matters the highest authority 
rested with the community as a whole. In one of 
the oldest religio-political tracts (Kitabul Luma) 
it is expressly stated that it is not permissible 
to hold that the entii'e community can commit 
an error of judgment.f The consent of all 
and free election Averc regarded as the only 
source of sovereignty. J In the earliest times, 
indeed, eligibility to the throne was confined 
within a narrow circle, since the great 
majority of the orthodox limited the choice 


* [In bis Milal Wa Natiai Ibu Hazm completely demolishes the 
arguments of the Alides, see pp. 92 ot seq. Vol. IV. Tr,] 
t Von Kremor's MS., F. 139. 

% Shahristam, Vol. 1, p. 112. 
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to the family of the Quraish ; while the 
Shi'ites narrowed the circle still more, namely, 
to the descendants of Ali alone. The Kharjites, 
so far as they did not question the necessity for 
a supreme head of the State, did not believe in 
any such limitation, and asserted the eligibility 
of every Muslim to the Caliphate and sovereign- 
ty. All these various theories, moreover, found 
practical expression. In the vast extension of 
the Empire and in the incessant insurreetions, 
every one of these parties — even the most ex- 
treme — attained supreme power in Oi'e or other 
of the provinces, and thus had opportuni- 
ties for putting their political theories into prac- 
tice. The Kharjites chose their Sovereign 
either from the lowest classes or set up republi- 
can government : while the Shi'ites became more 
and more extravagant in their zeal for the des- 
cendants of Ali; and ended by declaring the 
absolute sinlessness and infallibility of the 
Imam, of the age, and recognising in him the 
incarnation of the divine Logos. But the great 
majority of the nation, as is always the case, 
clung to the more moderate view. When, un- 
der the first Abbasids, the Empire had reached 
its highest splendour,- the principles governing 
succession to the throne and election of the 
princes were debated and discussed in the juris- 
tic and political circles at Baghdad, and were 
reduced to a fixed system. Of that system 
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we have the most luminous exposition in 
the writings of Mawardi. Before we closely exa- 
mine important questions relating to these sub- 
jects on the basis of Mawardi’s writings, we shall 
ffive a brief account of the life and works of 
that scholarly statesman, whose book on juris- 
prudence is one of the most instructive works in 
Arabic literature, Mawardi was a jurist and 
belonged to the Shafi‘ite school. Under famous 
masters of Bassorah and Baghdad he had 
studied ji^isprudence, and in several towns had 
administered justice. He wrote in his leisure 
hours, on his subject. Soon, however, he was 
taken out of the peaceful repose of scholarship 
and was plunged into the vortex of public 
life. The sovereign then ruling Avas the 
Caliph Kadir ; but he scarcely possessed 
more than religious power. The Buwayyhid 
Sultans had carved out for themselves Iraq and 
Faris — the most beautiful provinces of the 
Empire — and even in Baghdad itself the Com- 
mander of the Faithful had no longer any real 
political authority. 

Despite these facts the religious halo encir- 
cling the Caliph was stiU so great that none of 
these various Sultans who had apportioned among 
themselves the provinces of the Caliphate felt 
secure in the possession of his power, without 
obtaining a warrant of authority from the Caliph — 
the supreme High-Priest of Islam — ^who, for the 
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mereaskinfi granted him investiture ajidappointed 
him his representative and governor in all mat- 
ters tempoml. Mawardi largely (*njoyed the 
favours of the Caliph, and was several times 
appointed a diplomatic agent to carry on im- 
portant negotiations with temporal sovereigns.* 
He was more than anybody else initiated in 
the higher politics of the time, and in his 
political works he has brought to bear bis large 
experience acquired in official capacities. In 
his chief work he sketches a syst*'m of politics, 
which unmistakably points to the conclusion 
that he did not ignore accomplished facts. 
The most remarkable feature of his work is 
his scientific independence, Avhich, regardless 
of favour or disfavour, pursues its object with 
rigorous consistency. As Archimedes was engaged 
in drawing circles when the fatal sword of the 
Boman warriors hung over him ready for the 
mortal blow, so also Maw'ardi, with the same 
unconcern, discussed, in a scientific and not a 
partisan spirit, the rights and duties of the 
Caliphs, their spiritual and temporal power, from 
the theoretical standpoint of the orthodox Islamic 
jurist, regardless of the existence of the Buwayy- 
hids. In this respect the Arab savants bear 
a striking resemblance to German thinkers. 
Regardless of the actual facts they could and did 

*Cf. Gesoh. der Hemchendeu Ideen., p. 418 ; Httmnior-Purgata.ll, 
VoL VI, p- 416. 
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Hiscuss theories relating to the supreme spiritual 
lind temporal sovereignty (Imamat). The whole 
[nation, says Mawardi, is divided into two classes: 
the first embracing all those who possessed the 
right of electing Hie Imam, and the other con- 
sisting of thane who put forward a claim to 
sovereignty and had in fact a right thereto. 

Manifold were the qualifications for electors 
and for candidates to the throne. Indispensable 
were the following qualifications for the 
electors : (1) spotless integrity, (2) capacity for 
judging the qualifications for leadership of the 
State and the conduct of political affairs. In 
this the inhabitants of the capital had no 
pre-eminence over the rest of the people ; but 
practice, not legal theory, had settled that, since 
the inhabitants of the capital would be informed of 
the death of the sovereign sooner than the others, 
they could forthwith proceed to the election. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noted also that persons possessing 
requisite electoral qualiboations usually resided in 
the capital. Mawardi, as already observed, estab- 
lishes his scitmtific theory regardless of actual 
facts. He does not trouble to consider that the 
election of the Caliph was almost always effected 
by the people of the capital and the soldiery, 
and that generally the mass of the population 
had no choice but to acquiesce in the accom- 
plished facts, or to join the standard of rebellion. 
The Arab Jurist, accordingly, carries out to its 
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full ounsequenee the theoretical principle that 
all qualified Muslims are eutitlwl to their fotes 
in the election of tho sovereig:ii, tliouiih he can* 
not suppress the fact that, in practice, thinp 
are otherwise, since the capital, iis a rule, ex- 
presses the final word in questions of eh'ction. 
According to ^lawardi, the following were the 
necessary qualitications for a caiulidatt^ to the 
throne; — (1) spotless integrity, (2) requisite 
juridico-theological knowledge to pronounce judg- 
ment in difficult cases, (3) freedom from defects 
of hearing, sight and speech, (4) freedom from 
physical infirmities, (5) necessary insight for 
governing the people, and conducting affairs of 
the state, (6) courage and boldness in defending 
the Muslim territory and in fighting the infidels, 
(7) descent from the family of Quraish.* 

Among the conditions, Mawardi omits tw"o 
which have been added by later jurists, for 
instance, by Kadhi Baidha\ri in his Taicili-nl 
Anwar, and by Ghazzali in his Ihya (Vol. I, 
p. 147) : full manhood, or, as we would say 


* It 18 here to be noted that among the Hebrews, jihvsical defect 
was an obstacle to obtaining the dignity of priesthood. The essential 
conditions are found in Levjticus XXI. 17 seq. Blindness, lanienesa, 
and physical infirmity should bo far from tho altar. For this very 
reason, it often happened among the later Abbasid Caliphs that <vhen 
the throne was lost by insurrection, they blinded tho sovereign in order 
to incapacitate him for ever from assuming tho Government. In any 
event, the existence of this very idea among the Hebrews and the 
Arabs oflers a fresh proof of the great infiuence of Jewish ideas upon 
Islam. 
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and the male sex.* Opinion was, 
as to the method by which election was 
place. Some maintained that election 
S^only valid when the entire electorate of the 
|irc had taken part in it— reminding us of a 
|ect universal suifrage. Others, on the con- 
Ery, held that a smaller numl)er would suffice, 
this, indeed, they relied upon the precedents 
by the election of the first Caliph.s. 
Some jurists even went the lengtli of asserting 
that an election, eifected hy five men of position, 
might be looked upon as legal. Others went still 
further, The diversity of opinion that prevail- 
ed in diiferent schools comes clearly to light 
when we consider that some declared a plebi- 
scite essential ; others had no hesitation in leaving 
the election in the hands of some few persons. 
Eemarkable indeed is the conception of the 
relation between the nation and the sovereign. 
Mavvardi regards it as a bilateral compact (Iqd). 
If the prince-elect refused the nomination he 
could not be made to accept it. A necessary 
consequence of this view was that the accept- 
ance of election imposed certain (\uties. Those 
duties of the Muslim sovereign, according to 
Mawardi, were : — (1) to uphold the fundamental 
principles of the Muslim religion, (2) to decide 
law-suits and to settle disputes, (3) to defend 


* A section of the Kharjito — the sect of the Shabybiyyab — elected 
a woman as theix sovereign. Cf. Geach., d. Kerrsch, Ideen, p. 369. 

u 
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Muslim territories, (4) to administer the penal 
law, (5) to guard the frontiers by keeping garri- 
sons and making preparations for war, (6) to 
fight those who refused to accept Islam or to 
submit upon terms laid down for non-Muslims, 

(7) to pay the annuity from the state trctisury, 

(8) to levy taxes and imposts according to law, 

(9) to appoint trustworthy men and councillors 
for the administration of different districts and 
for fiscal purposes, (10) to personally inspect and 
control the administration. If the Caliph, dis- 
charged and fulfilled these duties the people, as 
against these, had two duties to discharge on 
their part : (1) to render him obedience, (2) to 
render him assistance. If the prince, however, 
disregarded his duties he forfeited the throne. 
The two chief causes w'hich involved such a 
forfeiture were injustice and mental or physical 
infirmity. Of the latter those of .special im- 
portance were : loss of the power of judgment 
or eyesight. Lesser infirmities, not preventing 
free movement, did not involve forfeiture. In 
all cases where the ruler lost the throne by 
reason of deposition, a new election took place. 
The Arab jurists recognised indeed, along with 
election, another mode of transmission of sover- 
eignty ; viz., by the nomination of the reigning 
Caliph, This view rested upon the historical 
precedents of the first Caliphs. It was further 
conceded that the reigning Caliph could nominate 
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Itro or three successors to follow one after 
Inother. Thus Harun appointed his three sons : 
Amin, Mamun and Mutamin, to succeed to the 
Caliphate one after another. We need scarcely 
emphasise the apparent opposition between the 
two methods of transmission of sovereignty just 
noted above: elective sovereignty and trans- 
mission of sovereignty by royal disposition. 
Elective franchise was due to the old Arabian 
custom of election to the tribal chieftainship by 
different tribes. The transmission of sovereignty 
by testamentary disposition, on the other hand, 
owjd its origin to the too frequent instances of 
such transmission of sovereignty both among the 
first Caliphs as also among the Ommayyads and 
the Abbasids. But even when the reigning 
Caliph had appointed a successor, the arrange- 
ments had invariably to be confirmed by general 
election and homage ; and no Caliph, appointing 
his son or kinsman as his successor, omitted 
to obtain the general homage by which 
popular approval was secured and supreme 
consecration obtained. The most dangerous 
feature of popular election, here as elsewhere 
(wherever, indeed, the transmission of sovereignty 
was not fixed on settled principles), was that 
the people, as a necessary consequence of elec- 
toral powers, claimed the right of declaring 
the crown forfeited. For deposing a sovereign 
the people generally met in the chief mosque 
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Some man of position iwidressed the assembly, 
when charges were formulated and made 
against the ruling Caliph, and his deposition 
was declared in the interest of Islam; the 
speaker concluding his speech by taking his 
ring from his finger, or throwing it on 
the ground, or removing his shoe and flinging 
it away and adding : I cast away N. N, 
as I do this ring or this shoe or this 
turban. With this the act of deposition was 
completed.* What has been stated above 
suffices to convey an idea of the Caliphate. 
It was hardly any better than the past Polish 
kingdom with its unlimited power of veto of 
every individual nobleman. The jurists of later 
times tell us of a third mode of acquiring sove- 
reignty, viz., election by force. (A1 bai'at ul 
Qahiriyyah.) By this they understood cases 
of sovereignty assumed by force such as hap- 
pened in times of an interregnum or anarchy, 
when no universally acknowledged soyer^Uj 
ruled, and a bold party-leader violently 
possession of the throne and the army wiraH 
election and homage of the people, or testa™l|l 
tary disposition either, and called upon lU 
Muslim community to do obedience to him^ 
to avert anarchy or civil war. It did not 
matter in the least, says Ibn Jam ‘a, if this ruler 

* Gf, Ibn Taghrybardy, TI, p, 1G2. Amari: Storia Doi MuBalmani 
della Sicilia, I, pp. 137 and 138. 
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!Was ignorant, unjust or vicious. But if another 
usurper rose against him and deprived him of 
jhis Government, the victor was to be equally 
ref'arded as th<5 rightful sovereign.* It is 

I ® 

obvious from this that people had grown wiser 
by experience. They had learnt to take account 
of actual facts, and found it best to accept 
them. Muslim jurisprudence, in its final 
stage, gave an unconditional assent to the right 
of tlie stronger. Ibn Jam‘a was above all a 
practical statesman who looked upon life as it 
was, and not as it eauld or should be.t How 
much higher does not Mawardi, then, .stand -.xitb 


his the . I but scrupulously moral vie ' oC 
.sot cveigs’iy ! The Caliph wasinhistimecuoi’ 
pi; ir!; under the control of the Buwayjhids, 
.sml the Caliphate had sunk into a sort of here- 


ditary priesthood passing from sire to son. 
Mawardi left actual facts out of accoun 



firmly clung to theoretical principles regulaCug 
election to the Caliphate. If there were tw<> 
tfes to the throne, equally entitled 
s chosen who possessed higher quali- 
s which the circumstances of the time 


jj|| * Ibn Jam'a, Tahrir-ul-Ahkam, Fol. 7 and 8. 

E: in tlio year G39 (1238 A. D.) Ibn Jani^a studied at 

and was specially versed in canon law, science of tradition, 
J\i&i|>f'T)ideuc '0 generally. He was repeatedly invested with the 
post ol 4 jaaljie, and filled other high offices. He has written on the 
sciences ci ttiadhibh and jurisprudence. Ho died in 773 A,H. (1371 A.P.) 
Pawat, lI,p.M7. 
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expressly called for. In times of war, election 
was to be made in favour of him who was 
daring and passesse I of military talents, but in 
times of peace, on the other hand, he was to 
bo preferred who possessed greater knowledge 
of administration. Mawardi. however, did not 
hesitate to give expression to the doctrine, most 
disastrous in pr.u*tic<al politics, riz., that a sinful 
Caliph might !)o divested i»f his throne, and a 
worthier one appointed in his pim^e. Ilm .fam‘a, 
on the other hand, num- practieal hut less 
scrupulous, defended exactly the opjMisite view. 

Now that in the foregoing pages we have 
dealt with the theoretical speculations of the 
Arabs concerning the first and supreme head of 
the state, its temporal and .spiritual • we 
proceed to the consideration of the oth-^ 

those who stood directly under the Caliph, — 
the Minister and the Governor. 

IT. The Ministei' and the (horernor. 

The care of politico-administrative affairs 
the Caliph entrusted to the Wazir and the 
Governor. With the position of the Wazir and 
the importance of his office we have dealt 
exhaustively in the chapter on the adminis-’ 
trative affairs of the Abbasids. Therefore the 
juristic theories regarding his position, and the 
extent of his jurisdiction, need only he noticed 
here. According to Mawardi, the necessar. 
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qualifications for the Wazir were precisely the 
same as those required for the Caliph, with 
the single exception of descent from the family 
of Quraish. Moreo\ er, the Wazir was expected 
to possess a corresponding acquaintance with 
and insight into military and financial mat- 
kiers. The IFizamt was divided, as we have 
Kready learned, into unlimited (Wizarat Tafwid) 
fend limited Wizarat (Wizarat Tanfid). The 
iPrazir with unlimited powers could exercise 
fell the rights of a severe -I’n ; with the sole 
exception of he right appoint a suc- 
cessor to the ti^roj !. From it is apparent 
that the absolute bou cf which ih 3 Arab jurists 
acknowledged in ttie uniimiteii Wazir, was al- 
most on a par with that of the Caliph. The 
unlimited Wa/ir had, independently, the power 
of appointing governors and other high officers; 
without the previous sanction of the Caliph. 
The limited Wazir, on the contrary, could only 
confer such appointments with the royal assent. 
The unlimited Wazir could moreover give neces- 
sary decisions and instructions ; while the limit- 
ed Wazir could do so only in discharge of an 
order received from the Caliph. TlTien the 
Caliph dismissed the limited W'azir, the Cover- * 
nors and ofidcers appointed by him continued to 
remain in office. On the oth«3r hand, when 
the unlimited Wazir was removed from office, 
such removal also affected all governors and 
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office-bearers appointed by him, and they had to 
be expressly reinstated. At the end of his treatise 
on Wizarat from which wo have drawn these 
particulars, Mawardi offers a characteristic side- 
light on the political conditions of those later 
periods of the Caliphate, lie says : “ When the 

Caliph handed over the administration of pro- 
vinces entirely to the governors, as is the case 
in our day, the governor of each province could 
nominate his Wazir, whose position towards him 
was precisely the same as that of the Wazir 
towards the Caliph.” The governors of the 
provinces, at -that period, had almost become 
sovereign prince,-., wi «; only formally acknow- 
ledged the su . iiity of the Caliph, and quite 
independently of him administered the countries 
undn) them, and appointed ministers (Wazirs). 
The'' observations of Mawardi referred to take 


••jecdunt of the actual position of affairs (Ma- 
^pydi, pp. S3 — 1 1-7). Next to the Wealth 
Wl. ministers, the most important e 
JpE^rs of the Caliph were the (lovei 
With the latter, too, the 
; of .limited and unlimited ohtf^ 
MlowiHS^ ' fell within 
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inless the Caliph specially controlled this and 
limself assigned the pay of the soldiers ; (2) 
;he supreme control over the nomination of 
udges (Kadhi) ; (3) the levying of taxes and 
mposts and appointment of tax-gatherers, as 
n'ell as the apportioning of taxes ; (4<) the main- 
tenance of public security and the preservation 
of spiritual matters from any innovation ; (6) 
the administration of the police, which was 
divided into two branches, one attending to the 
public morals and the other maintaining law 
and order ; (G) presiding at public prayers on 
Fridays and on festival days ; ( 7 ) the equipment 
and despatch of the annual pilgrim caravan pro- 
ceeding to ISfekka ; (8) the waging of war against 
unbelievers (if his province adjoined an enemy’s 
territory), and the distri!)ution of booty among 
the soldiers, as well as the levying of the one- 
fifth legallv belonging to the state treasury.* The 
pay of the soldiers, indeed, could not be enhanced 
by the Gover^r, but if, for reasons suflSciently 
weighty, like* famine or some other unforeseen 
event, the Governor found himself constrained 
to ei \ance the pay of the soldiers, he could do 
■0 wit out the sanction of the Calipij, but such 
ftn arrangement might only be temporary and 

* (With reernra to the 1/6, it. seems to be baa^l yaslage of the 
iur*aii, Sura VIIJ, Verse 42. Befoie i of 11^ was aasij^ned 

JO the lead©' of an expedition, Frey. Ein., p. 266, IJl dwell, p. 41**, 

ft.) ' a 

35 
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ttot permanent. It was, however, perfectly 
within the competence of the Govenwr to assign 
annuities to the grown-up sons of the soldiers, or 
to ofier rewards to soldiers independent of the 
Caliph’s consent. 

After defraying all the expenses of the pro- 
vincial administration and the pay of the 
soldiers, if any fund remained in the hands of 
the Governor, he was to remit it to the Caliph ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the revenue was never 
sufficient for the troops, and the Governor had 
invariably to obtain the shortage from the cei|- 
tral treasury.* If the Governor was appointed * 
by the Caliph, the demise of the latter did not 
inevitably involve his removal from office, but 
if he was appointed by tins unlimited WmAr, 
the death of the Wazir had the effect of putting 
an end to the terra of office of all governors 
appointed by him if they were not confirmed 
afresh in their posts. Less extensive were the 
authorities of the limited Governor. He only 
had the control of provincial military affairs, 
the conduct of the administration, and the 
maintenance of the public peace. He had, how- 
ever, no power to control the administration 
of justice or to interfere with the levying of 
taxes and imposts. In criminal matters, he had 
very limited powers too. All criminal matters, 

♦ If there jvm ^^fnrplufl of the poor tax, the Governor was not 
bound to send til central treasury, f Mawardi. p. 601. 
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H|)lving an infringement of religious ordinances, 
^Rouged to the forum of the Kadhi, and not 
Rat of the Governor. In other criminal matters, 
fcot involving an infringement of religious ordi- 
nances, the Governor was only competent to 
deal with them when the party aggrieved laid 
his complaint before him. 'the supervision of 
public morals, on the other hand, formed part of 
his duty. 

As for the final decision in appeals (mazalim) 
he was entitled to give it, if a judicial sentence 
had already been pronounced, but not if such a 
sentence had to be preceded by a trial. In the 
latter case he had to refer the case to an ordinary 
judge.* 

Similarly the equipment and despatch of the 
annual pilgrim caravan to iMekka was a neces- 
sary duty of the limited Governor. As regard^ 
presiding at the public service on Fridays^ 
opinion was divided among the jurists. Accord- 
ing to the school of Shafa'i, the AaefAi had a 

Tlio passage of Mawardi whonot' tins is takon is obscure. In any 
case mazalim do not mean ‘ appeals,’ but ‘ torts,’ and the sense is that 
the Prefect has to see to the execution of a sentence by the judge, 

[ •ut Mawardi does not appear to ^ive the Prefect a right to quash the 
udge’s aentenco. 

There is an interesting passage in Uariri, Makamah, XXVI. 
U8opfa/tti, ijordfe*ani ila ivali ut jarnUtn (wa^ la el a I hakim i jil inazalim, 
Then I assaulted him so that In* might take mo to the Wali ul Jara'im 
ind not to the Hakim fi Mazalim. With different officials for civil 
criminal cases, cf. p. 311, Vol. J, De Sacy’s Ed. Prof. Margoliouth 
^ag very kindly sent me this note. Ti.] 
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better title to it, but according to Abu Hauifa, 
the Governor, 

To these observations of Mawardi, we have 
only to add that, generally, on the appointment 
of the Governor, it was settled whether he should 
or should not have the right to preside at public 
prayer. The Governor appointed with authority 
to lead the divine service was regarded as the 
liighest representative of the Government. If 
the province was contiguous to a hostile terri- 
tory, it was not open to the limited Governor to 
wage war against the latter without previously 
obtaining the permission of tlie Caliph (Mawardi, 
p. 53). Along with the two kinds of governorship 
mentioned above, the theoretical jurists refer 
to a third one, essentially din*er(*nt from 
either of the two. It is governorship 1)y usurpa- 
tion which we have noticed a^arlier. To the 
installation of a usurper as a legitimate prince, 
the jurists attacli certain conditions which he 
must needs fulfil, and which were looked 
upon as a concordat between him and the 
spiritual ^diief of Islam. To the following 
conditions which had to be faithfully carried 
out for the purpose of .securing legitimation 
the usurper had to pledge himself : (1) to 
preserve and respect the dignity of the Caliph 
as the supreme religious chief of the entire 
Muslim community ; (2) always publicly to 
avow religious submission to the Caliph ; (3) 
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to render assistance and help in all common 
affairs of Islam in order to manifest to 
strangers the unity of the Islamic community ; 
(4) to respect the Caliph’s nominations to reli- 
gious offices, e.ff., Kadhis and Imams ; (5) to 
see that taxes prescribed by religious laws were 
levied with justice and equity ; (6) to watch 
tliat criminal justice Avas administered with 
fairness ; (7) to urge the people to maintain 
the true religion and to keep them back from 
what God has forbidden. 

III. Ifilitan/ Affair's. 

According to the principles of Muslim jurists 
the main object of the military organisation 
was war against tlu; infidels, ciz.. Jehad. The 
very same distinction, as regards limited and 
unlimited power, obUiined with the Commander- 
ship of the troops as it did with the Wizarat 
and Governorship. 

To the Command<w with limited power, we.i't 
'mly assign(!d the command of the troopsw^hd 
the control of military operations ; whiio ot£ 
the other hand, to the unlimited commander 
Were left all matters connected with military 
affairs, viz., the distribution of the booty and 
the right of concluding })eace. The troops were 
divided into two classes : namely, the regular 
army (Mustarzikah, Murtazikah) which re- 
ceived its pay from jtiie state-treasury and which 
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was entered on the army register, and volun- 
teers (Muttawwiah) consisting of Beduins, pea- 
sants and townsfolk who voluntarily, from 
patriotic or religious sentiments, took part in 
the war. These received no fixed pay, nor 
were they entered on the army register, hut they 
received pecuniary assistance from the poor tax. 
They were no more entitled to draw upon the 
state-treasury than the regular troops to draw 
upon the poor-tax (Mawardi, p. 59). 

nights autl duties of the Soldiers. 

The Muslim warriors were allowed to kill 
their unbelieving opponents whether they had 
vanquished them in war or had secured them 
by some other means. As regards the aged, the 
monks and the clergy, jurists differed. Some 
maintained that these might be killexl, others 
were inclined to hold a contrary vfew.* On the 
contrary it was forbidden to kill women, 
children, slaves, or servants. But if women 
and children took part in the war they could 
be killed, but only so long as they actively 
participated in it ; not if they took to flight 
(Mawardi, p. 68). In dealing with the booty 
the Muslim soldier Avas to conduct him- 
self with the greatest conscientiousness, and 

• As a general rule the clergy were spared. The Arabs regarded 
the priestly order, as Derweshes, with a certain superstition, and did 
not like to lay hands on them. Cf. the case at the taking of Syracuse, 
which is an iustanoe in point. Aniari, Storia dt i Musulmani della 
Stoilia, Vol. I, p. 408. 
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was not to appropriate anything for himself.* 
Finally he was to be influenced by no tie — 
domestic or friendly — which might link him to 
an enemy. 

DiUi0!i of the Commamler-in-Chief. 

The following were the duties of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; he had to keep the troops 
in readiness for march or actual engagement, 
and to pay special attention to the good con- 
dition of the beasts of burden. He had to 
appoint officers (Nakyb) and subordinates (Arif), 
and to give orders for clearing the army of 
spies and untrustworthy persons. It w’as the 
duty of the Commander-in-Chief to persist in 
war against the infidels, and not to abandon it 
until the enemy either accepted Islam and 
received equal rights and duties with the rest 
of the Muslims, or was completely reduced to 
subjection, or capitulated on payment of 
tribute to the Muslim ruler and entered into 
his protection. It lay within the power of 
the Commander-in-Chief, when such an 
authority w'as given to him by the Caliph, to 
conclude a truce (Maw'ardi, pp. 59 et seq.). 

Principles Regulating the Conduct of War. 

The following were the principles governing 
the declaration of hostilities. The enemy was 

• Tho strict observance of this rule aroused the admiration of 
Christian chroniclers. Cf. Amari, Vol. II, p, 71. 
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divided into two classes: (1) those who 
had been summoned to accept Islam or to 
submit; (2) those to whom such a notice had not 
been "iven. As i-egards the first, they mia;ht 
lie attacked without a I'resh declaration of war. 
As to the latter, they were to be invited in the 
first instance to accept 1 slam, or to submit , or to 
capitulate, and were only to be attacked in case 
these applications htul proved fruitless (Mawardi, 
p. 61). Even on the battle-field, if the infidel 
accepted Islam, complete security of person and 
property was to be accorded to him. If, however, 
the infidels were vanquished by force of arms, 
they became prisoners of Avar with their women 
and children, and might be sold as slaA^’es.* 
It was also permissible to kill them (this 
applied only to men), or to exehange them for 
Muslim prisoners, or to set them free.f 'the last 
alternative was intended to induce the infidels 
to conclude a capitulation with Muslims. At 
the conclusion of the capitulation they had to 
pay, once for all, a fixed sum which was taken, 
i as war-booty, and in addition to it an annual 
tribute, upon the punctual payment of which 
depended the peace obtained under the terms of 
the capitulation (Mawardi, pp. 82 and 83). 

* We do not hold that the Christian opponents of the Arabs were 
more civilized than they. The Byzantine generals simply sold the 
prisoners of war, and, like the Arabs, divided the booty. Amari II, 441. 

t (There is an interesting diaenssion on this sabject in Ibn Hazm's 
Maratib'UMjma, Bankipore, M.6. F. 27 B. Tr.). 
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kerer were Muslims permitted to put hostages 
;o death ; not even in the event of an actual 
)reach of treaty on the part of the infidels. 
;t was better, so held the Arab jurists, to meet 
, breach of treaty with faithful adherence rather 
ihan to repay treachery with treachery (Mawardi, 
p. 84). The hoshiges, on this account, were 
not to be restored to the enemy so long as hos- 
tilities had not opened, but as soon as war 
commenced they were to be sent back to 
their homos. Women w'ho in the meantime had 
aeoepied n-.f to be "csio;o<i to the 

vusiodr of their hiisn-uid', hui. at ihe .samo tiuie, 

) hey vver*' uot permitted to reiaiu tiuhr dofi^^r.' 
As regards actual warfare, it was permissible 
to use war-machincs,ballestas, and catapults, and 
to destroy or burn or attack the enemy’s settle- 
ment. It was also permitted to fell trees and 
palms belonging to the enemy, but only for good 
reasons. Wanton waste, however, was never 
sanctioned. Moreover, it was permitted to des- 
troy the sources of water, even if women and 
children Avere to suffer thereby ; since this was 
jponsidered eminently suited to bring the enemy 
Ip bay. The enemy could be killed, but no one, 
pther living or dead, was to be burned or 
lautilated; not even corpses.* Muslim soldiers 
■ere at liberty to supply themselves, without 
Ipyment, in the enemy’s country, with what 

™* {Of. the saying of AU, quoted in Pakhri, p. 123 Tr.). 

36 
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provisions and forage they could find. Yet they 
were not allowed to appropriate clothes, or pack! 
horses, or anything else, except in dire neces 
sity. If want had compelled them to tak< 
anything else, except food or forage, they had tc 
account for it when the booty was collected, ani 
were liable to have its value deducted from theii, 
share of the spoil (Mawardi, pp. 85 et seq.). 

Quite different from the rules of war obtaining 
against the unbelievers were those of war against 
apostates, or those who had rebelled and taken uj 
arms against the Governmei t. Those who had 
fallen away from Islam were to be killed, whe- 
ther they went over to a religion tolerated by 
the State or not (for instance idolatry, mani- 
chaeanism).* The estate of an apostate w'a 
forfeited to the Government. According t(i 
Abu Hanifa the State might only forfeit 
property acquired subsequent to the apostacy. 
Prior acquisitions fell to the apostate’s legal 
heirs. According to Abu Yusuff, on the othei 
hand, his entire property, without exception, 
devolved on his heirs (Marwadi, p. 91). All 
these directions regarding apostacy applied only 
to individual cases ; but when masses fell awayj 
from Islam and a whole district or province joined 
them, after being summoned they were to be^ 
brought back to their faith with war, and werd 


* This rule still prevails in genuiile Oriental countries, and is in fi 
force in Persia and Morocco. In Turkey it has long been set asid^^’^ 
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H)e treated precisely as if they were unbelievers. 
Htth apostates, indeed, no truce or capitulation 
Hild he concluded. Nor might they or their 
■(nilies be made slaves, as was the case with 
pfidels ; nor might their property be declared 
Irar-booty, but it fell either to the State or to 
meir legal heirs (Mawardi, pp. 92 — 94). As re- 
gards sectarians, the following rules obtained : 
in individual cases, merely administrative mea- 
sures were adopted to bring them round. If, 
, on the contrary, they had founded a special 
party which assembled in or occupied a particular 
portion of the country, war was not to be waged 
against them so long as they rendered obedience 
to the Government and fulfilled their duties 
towards it. Different was the case if they had 
refused to pay taxes to the Government, or chose 
a special Imam from among themselves. In such 
an event military measures vrere to be adopted 
against them (Mawardi, p. 98). But even in 

I ds case they were not to be treated like un- 
fclievers, but with some consideration (Mawardi, 
f 100). As regards u'ay-layers and robbers, 
leir punishment was prescribed by the Qur’an, 
hey might be killed or crucified, or might have 
leir hands or feet cut off, or be banished. 


IV. Administration of Justice, 
m Justice was administered by Kadhis^ either 
BPPoiJited by the Caliph direct, or by JVazirs, or 
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OoYcrnow investad with thw neocasary piwew.* 
l!lie following ware the ennditiouf* for the 
post of a judge: (1) Male ^es and majority. 
Abu Hiuiifah, however, mainlained that a noman 
might exercise the functions of a judge, hut only 
in th<^ cases in which her testimony could l«? 
legally admitted. Ahu .larir Tah.ari Jksserted, 
on the contrary, that a woman might hoW the 
ofiBce of a judge in ail eases. (2) rhe full 
possession of mental capneiti'^s. (.'*) Frisi* citi- 
zenship. The slav<' ^vas thus cxrluded from 
judgt»hip. A frtsHlman, ou tin* <i>Mr.Hiy, might 
adminLsf**r justice. Fveu, to si;i\, h(.wf*ver, it 
was permitted to give IctTnl piui i« (Fatwa). 
since the position of tlu* MuJ^i was m recog- 
nized by tljc State. Faith in Islam. No 

unladiever eoeld, »h»*rcfu: ( , hi ap|K>int*Hl as 
judge over Muslims, nr < .cr tniL Hevrrs either. 
Abu Uanifah couceiles that ‘iu uulwlk ver might 
exercise judicial authoiily t .st Ids co-rcligion- 
iste; but his decisions l ouU )i iv» no binding 
force. (5) Irreproacdiahle integrity. (<•) Fne- 
dom from a; y defect nf sight or hearing. Malik 
does not considen- blindnoss as a ground for ex- 
clusion. (7) Knowledge of law ; lK»lh theoretical 
and practical. 

The appointment of a judge could ItcelTected 
in a two-fold manner ; rir., by wrilteti or verlml 
nominatiof^by the sovereign (.Mawardi, p. 114). 

* (TIm •«rJ/ Mai^in Ibu Qulmimh. i> 22*7 Tr ) 
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Hw ooDsent and acceptance of tibe pecwm 
appointed was invariably necessary. It could 
be orally communicated on the spot or sent in 
writing later on. In all such appointments it 
was necessary that the place or the town should 
be indicated for which the judge was nominated 
(p. 116). The appointment, moreover, was to be 
officially announced. The Prince could, in like 
manner, divest the Kmlhi of his post. The latter 
could also re.sign his office (p. 116). The deposi- 
tion or tin' disnii.ssjil of the Kodhi had in the 
same way to 1 m* publicly announced. General 
or limited wijs the authority conferred upon the 
Kadhi. la cases of general authority the follow- 
ing were the duli**.s of the Kadhi : (1) to decide 
casi> either by settlement or judicial pronounce- 
ment; (2) «hen the case had Ijeen established 
either by admi.ssion or l)y legal evidt.*nce, to com- 
pel tlie (lefauliing jiarty to satisfy the judgment 
entered against him; (3) to appoint guardians for 
tlioM! who wert? inea|>ahlc of dealing with their 
proiK'rly ; lunatic's, minors. (1) The supervi- 
sion and administraliou of ff 'aqf properties. (5) 
Execution of testamentary dispositions according 
to the direction of the testator. (6) Charge of the 
remarriage of widows, (7) Execution of punish- 
ments prescribed by religious laws. As regards 
the infringement of religious laws the decision 
fell entirely within the competence of the Eadkit 
but as regards Munieiiml laws the Kadhi might 
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oiily take action upon complatat. (8) The sujMjr- 
visiott of streets and buildings within his juris- 
diction. He had to see that no one dbligurod 
the streets and open spiices Ijy erecting project- 
ing roofs or unauthorised buildings, etc., etc. 
(9) Tlie supervision of the law otlioers (noUirios 
Shohud, secretaries l’nnin<i) and the sub-judges 
whom he could app<)int or remove. (10) Impar- 
tiality in bis decisions as between high and hov, 
powerful and weak, plebeians and jwitricians. 
Where no special collector of po«ir-ta.v was 
appointed, it fell to the Kadhi to c<dleet. this tax 
{Smlakah) and to distribut*,* it among persons 
entitled to it.* To preside at the Friilay prayers 
was permitted to the Kndhi if ikj sjiecial ollicer 
was appointed by the sovereign (Mawardi, pp, 
121-122). But a .sregardsa with limited 

judicial |K)wers, he was restricted to duties speci- 
fied in the letter of apj^intment. He only 
adjudicated cases where proof wjis furnished by 
way of confe.ssion or cases of deirt ; but he was 
not authorised to deal with cas«.*s involving 
questions of marital rights, duties and disputes. 
The judge with limited powers, therefore, had 
no authority to deal witli matters other than 

^ (Bol iifis iWilf t%m4y 

tkaie wtocolUsrt- ihsm, »th«l U* mrt wvw %** 

mid lc«r lor rmum* of fiiwl awl lli« 

Bum If, miw Cl«>. Tbit ism tm tbif ii ItuMwdl 

tl»i |»wiw»|fit df l)t. Wisiri m till* 

tm, Edb. DNif Fmpkmi, H ft.) 
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those we have already stated. The judge was 
not to accept presents from any of the parties 
to the suit, or any other person living within his 
jurisdiction, even if he had no case pending 
before him. 

Further he was not permitted to prolong 
ca.ses, or deny admission to either party during 
his leisuni hours. In cases affecting his parents 
or children, he might not pass judgment favour- 
able to them. Nor might he give evidence 
in their favour ; hut against them he might. In 
like manner it was forbidden to him to give 
evidence against his enemy ; but in hi.s favour 
he might. 

If the Kddhi died all his staff forfeited their 
posts. But if the sovereign died, the judges 
appointed by him were in no way affected. If 
the inhabitants of a town, on the other hand, 
during an interregnum, chose a judge in case 
of a vacancy, such nomination was legal, but only 
if the sovereign was not alive (Mawardi, p. 128 ). 

V. Board for the Impection of Grierances. 

Ka:ar ul JIazatim * 

One of the characteristic institutions of 
Arab state-politics was the control of th*' ad- 
ministration and judiciary, although its practical 
efficiency did not always come up to its 
theoretical impcxtance. The function of this 


XftwMnu, n>. iss-iei 
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institution was to set right cases of miscarriage 
of justice which occurred in the ndministrative 
and judicial depirtmcnts, and further to take 
coirnizance of petitions Ixiswl upon miscarriage 
of justice. It is ol)%'ious that the incumbent of 
this office had to command sufficient influence 
to ensure, for his decisions, unconditiotial obe- 
dience, by hi.s personal position and reputation 
for impartiality and justice. If tbf* I’re.sident 
of this Board happened t<» Ik* a n'a:ir or an 
unlimited Governor, a special nomination wa.s 
not needed, .sinc*^ his office it.srdf necess;irilv 
constituted him a eustotlian of law. But if ho 
wa.s only a liinit<Kl Jf'ozir, ora limit<si Governor, a 
special nomination was requinai, Alxlul Malik 
was the first iluslim ruler wlu) heartl apjx’iai.s 
and received complaints. In cases of involved 
law point.s he was wont to niake over the com- 
plaint to hi.s Kadhi, Abu Idris Audi.* After 
him it Wius si)eciaily Omar II who zealou.sly 
occupied himself with p<'titions of cotnplaint 
which came to him regarding oppr(?ssion or in- 
justice. The late. Caliphs followed his example. 
Of the Abbasids, Mahdi, Uadi, Ifarum and 
Mamun generally receivwl such complaints in 
public audienw. The last ('aliph who kept up 
tlihi old custom was Muhtadi.t Only later was 
thia supreme Ijoard either admiuister«iii by a 


• |l. tnh 
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spBeially appointed officer, or by some InAuentbd 
perton at the court whom the Caliph c»mmhi« 
sitmed for that purpose. Under Miiqtadir, whose 
mother then ruled the Empire, the authority to 
hear petitions and complaints was given to her 
mistre^ of the robes, who w^ns w'ont to hold her 
sittings every Friday, surroundetl by jurists, 
judges and notabilities, in the mausoleum 
erectetl by the mother of the Caliph, in the 
Ku^fah part of the town. The decision was 
immediately giv*jn at each .sitting, l^earing the 
signature of the mistress of the robes.* 

This institution struck root even on European 
soil, and King Roger, the Norman ruler of 
Sicily, aceeptetl and estahlishwl, among other 
Arab in.stitutions, Uii.s board of Inspection 
(l)iwan-ul-^la!Ealim).t The President fixed a 
day to r«?ceiTe applicants with their (letitions.t 
His office consisted of : — (1) court ushers for 
summoning the j>artu?s ami maintaining order ; 
j|2) judges and administrtitive functionaries for 
oiscussing legal arguments and judicial proce* 
dore^; (3) men learned in law for solving serious 
qu^tions of law ; (i) secretaries and clerks for 
recording the minutes of the business ; (5) re- 
cords to certify judgments and diiectioiis cJ 
Hie court. | 

• n»i Ti«fl;htib«trdy tl. p. IPS. [Alioui Uiun/mh, Sp# Obj- Stnrapv, 
pp. 18S oi Boq. Ti'.]| 

♦■AiiMtrJ, III, 446. ' 
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iLOOOfding to Mawardi the fottovinf wows 
duties of the chief officers of thifi Imrd : to 
iatestigate into the opprt'ssiv# conduct of the 
enoouiive authoritv towartls tlu* people and to 
Initiate prooeedinsjscj-o/ffr«;, oven if no complaint 
was made ; sup»rvisij>ii of the officers coniu>ctcid 
with the finances or taxes, and the offieers of the 
chancery ; also Hijpervision rner the due pay- 
ment of the ‘•atary to the troops; return of 
property unjustly aisjuirtsl , sujwrvisiiui and 
control of ff’tujf propf*rties; the execudon of 
those judicial ilcTisions whieh the tud|te,hy reason 
pf insufficient authority or exeeutive pnuerloss- 
n^s, could not enforce ; mijM'rvision of officers 
charsnsi with the upholdiiu; of moral principles 
and raaintenauce of public onier, prott*ct!on 
of divine st*rvice,«»; c.i;., M*r\jct-» on Fridays, 
festival days, pilj;ritnrt£»<*>, dehad, and the 
ohiig«itioa that none of these duties was 
pt^lcctcd ; discussion and decision of disputes 
in which laws were to Isa .stri|,*lly olwervod ; and 
finally to see that no decision of the A'wdAi or 
adminbtradve authiwities, opfKMed to the printfi- 
fhw of law, was upheld <«• published.* lii some 
points the authority and the judicial prooedutc 
of the President of this Board were distingoliii* 
fMi from those of the Kadhi. He was not l^uM. 
Him die Kadhi^ to decide any dispute at Okiiie, 
hilt uiglii defer bis dectsbn until emn^ele 


^ * llMqud{.» UU, 
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iifttnrfiilt wtm piaoed before biinii. • He mi gii t 
i0fer the parttei to a competent person or to an 
arbitrator, which the JtSihi was not competent 
to do. He inisfht have oatim administered to the 
witnesses iit once, or summon and hear 

'WP* 4 

witne.««<“. on either side, while the Kadhi had 
to hear !he witnesses of the complainant first, 
aocordiut; to the leijal maxim “ the proof lies 
upon the complainant.’ * This theory of judi- 
cial procedun* has been most minutely worked 
out hy the Arab nav»ntH of the different juridical 
scImioIh. and really forms tie* Imb of the several 
mode.s fit proof obtaining: in the several schools: 
proof by ;uJl)liv^ioll, oral or written proof, proof 
by oat b or documents The«» form subjects of 
extensive di.scuHsiou t i he jxwition of the Pre- 
sident of this Board as against regularly ap- 
pointtHl judges has lajen a subjwt of constant 
dehate. I'lius much is clear that the posi- 
tion of the President was far higher than titJ!^ 
of the Kadhi, since the iiUter stood under his 
supervision and receiv«»d directions from him. 
Ibe President could him-self decide legal dis- 
putes, or refer them to the Kadki for decision, 
or make them ovev to iurhitrators. In his deci- 
sions unlike the ITodAt, he was not bound ’ y 
the strict letter of the law. He could hear 
witnesses on eithei* side ; and finally — which was 

i lk& fik iiiaiici. 
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most importnnt— dockiBcl not aocording to 
the letter of the law hut according to the prin- 
ciples of equity.* * 

VJ. The (hterteer of the Market and Moral*. 

(AI Hishah).t 

The office of theFr*>fect of Police (Muhtasib) 
held an intermediary |ilat?e between the judi- 
ciary and the board for the in-npeefion of gric'f- 
ances. The most important duties* of the 
Prefect of Polic<5 were to mm* that improper 
weights or measures were not u.-ied ; to prevent 
fraud and u-se of counterfeit warei* in sales; to 
compel debtors to jjay their debts. We must 
note, however, tlmtthe Mahtaaih only interposed 
upon application of the party, and w.is not , 
competent to adopt cot^mu? measures, as he had 
no judini'il jK>wer. It was no part of the d«fy 
of this oilloer to decide judicial matter*, uittesa 
the accused confesM.Hl hi* ruilt and wtis 
position to carry out hb obligation, or to itpafe* 
the injury cainiod by biro. It did not lie within 
itk power to adopt a judicial procedure. It wimi 
different, indeed, when he r»,*eeiv«Hl expre^ 
aaihority. He then combined the functions of 
a mobtaiib and a judge. 

The rule generally obtaiued that, whea 
tlm accused denied his guilt or C|ue§tioned ids 

• p. im , 
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jUaUUty, the jaruMyction of the Muhtamh ended 
iuid that of the Ka4hi begsu, for in such cases 
witnesses had to be heard, oaths administered, 
and evidence tested. We see how carefully and| 
precisely the spheres of different offices wer# 
defined to avoid a confiict of jurisdiction. The 
Chief of the Police had power to interfere 
eX’oQicio without receiving any coraplaint; 
while only upon pctitirni might the Kadhi 
set the law in motion. The duty of the 
Chief Police Officer, may he summed up 
in the mjiintenance of gootl morals, and so 
far as lay within liis power, in preventing the 
commission of ficts and <iffonces forbidden by 
kw. As regard.s relisrious matters, he had to »» 
that prayers were conducted in the prescribed 
form and innovations avoided. Moreover it 
was his duty to uphold institutions, and to make 
regulations conducive to public prosperity and 
general security. It was essential, in the in- 
terest of public morality, that this officer should 
find suitable husi)ands for aidows, and see that 
no divorced woman married before the expir- 
ation of the legal ]>eriod (‘Iddtdi). Further it 
was his duty to investigate complaink reganiiug 
paternity, to predeot slaves and servants fr 
acts of cruelty o|ii the part of their mastere, mad 
to punish ownerafof beasts of burden for ill- : 
fefi^g or over^dittg them. It was also his 
to see Umt ifoundlin^, committed to 
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care, were properly looked after, etc., etc. I**;^ 
iiie sake of public security and public tiu»nUity 
he had to forbid visits to questionable quartern 
‘-0 the tow«i. and to see that men did not show 
Ihemselves with %voraen on strtsMs and puhlic 
places. Police res^ulation forbade the public stUe-^ 
of wine and th»' playintr of musical instruments 
in public places, and sanctioned tlie arrest of 
drunkards. The duty of the Head of Police 
iWas to .stop such improprieties, but only if 
hhey occurr*“d in public places. It vra.s, bow-ever, 
forbidden to him to nualdle with the secrets of 
families or to enter into private lioiws. Only 
when sure and certain informat iotj reached him 
that a criminal otTcnta* was premeditated, which, 
if once commitlU>d could not 1»* undone, was he 
permitted to take up the matu-r and enquire 
into it. In all other cases of lesser im}»ortancc 
the rule oldaiued forbidding prying and utiwar* 
ranted iuterferettl^.* with private affiiirs. As 
regards trnd*« or transactions forhiddeti by laW| 
usury,* unlaw ful sales, etc., etc., It was thi * 
duty of the {Milicc to stop or punish tlie infringe* 
inent. To this cat<!^ary Itelonged also the 
of goo^, extortionate charges, 
and m on. Specially p>mal was fraud In 
Weights and measures. It was, accordingly, tiie 
duty of the Sead of Police to enquire into the 
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weightii fuld meiuiurcs of moidhantB in 
''"hmmr§^ to provide for a standard weig^it, and 
to prohibit the use of all unstamped weights and 
measures. It was also the duty of the Head 
of Police to nm that no one \fm molested in his 
house by the obtrusive glaQoi» of his nmi^boar, 
^that Christians did not build thctr houses higher 
Ithan those of the Muslims, that the former wcwre 
the Jhii/ar* by which they could be distin* 
gutsiied from Muslims, and, dually, he had to 
punish Muslims for slanderim? or ill-treating 
persons of other faith. t One of the most im- 
portant duties of the market and street poluse 
was to seti that shoph did not protrude too far 
into the street so as to occasion obstruction to 
passers-by. Further it lay with them to grant 
permission for the erection of balconies, projec- 
tions to buildings, canals and latrines, provubd 
they would not cau.se any interference with the 
public traffic. The Prefect of Police had abo 
to forbid castration of men and animals, and to 
punish offenders anti levy con«(>ensation if de- 
manded. M'e have yet by no mmns etchausted 
the different duties of the Frefeci of Police, but 
we have only dealt with the most itnptflant ai^ 

Utifijr mm 4 jr«tU«iW‘',picsc« elmh whicti 
i4> iwi^n m tlinif to llioiti ftvxlo Mmliiiix. 
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‘Ittotieealil® featura! fwnn the point of view of 
fskmic civiIb«tton. It in, however, enouj^ 
for our purpose, »<% showin:; at that time the 
aotirlty and efReieney nf the polkin In the 
days of her splendour, with a {vipuhition of a 
ittillion inhahitaniH Ihttrhdad nMpiirtHl a |;ood and 
onei^elic j>olicf force \V«‘ will only now add 
from Mawartii that (ht* Prefect of Poliw bad also 
to jMiy atteutuc) to dre^n j*ud outward appear* 
mace, and, »}H‘cially, to punish men whodytsi their 
larrey lH*ard» hlacK in order to I'am the favours 
of Mies. Military oflic«*rH awl wiirri(*rs taking 
part in religious wars wen', «in the contrary, 
peovnitted to dye their hair.* 

r/f. f'lmnw 

We have aln*ad,^ Iws-ome a<n,uajnted with 
the outlines of the prinaple.s of taxation in the 
chapter deaUn‘4 vfith the admotfatndi^e ntachi* 
nery of the {latriarchal e()Oc' But with the 
marvellous growth of political institutions under 
the Ahliasids, thw* arose the owwity of com* 
pleting finiincial legislation, which was under* 
taken with as much r.«'a!, a.s admirable ingenuity 
by the juristic school f)f Baghdad. Proateding 
upon the lines of the political institutions of 
ftmi Caliphs, looked upon ns the umdtor* 
idde hasis of kw, they built a magniheent 
poliHool fabric suited to the altered conditmns 

- «. ^ *1.. ,„jHi Mmm M gucftn via ffURitiWl a|ill. 




qI the times. We now seek to d^cribe this If 
its broad features, selecting Mawardi as our 
guide. The following were the sources of rere- 
nue of the Mnslim communitj • : — Property-tax 
(Sadakah, Zakat), revenues derived from the 
payment of tributes from subject races, the 
war-booty, capitation tax, tithe, and land-tax. 

1 . Property’tax. 

On every Muslim was the property-tax obli- 
gatory. This, indeed, was the only legal tax 
which he had to pay, but it was only on property 
capable of augmentation either by iteelf or by 
use. Subject to this tax wen* proMrties either 
public, such as arable lands, fruits and herds 
(of cattle or shtiop), or private, which might * 
easily be concealed, like gold and silver; com- 
mercial wares, etc , etc. The taxgatherer had 
only to look to properties of the former kind, 
but as regards the latter he had to leave it 
to the conscience of the individtuil to dischaige 
his duties. The refusal to pay this tax was 
deemed an act of open revolt against the Govern- 
ment, and Justifted the use of force, even of 
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arms. Hie following were the objeota n^m 
which this tax was levied : — 

A. — Beasts of burden, t.e., camels, cattle and 
sheep. 

B. — The produce of date plantations and 
orchards. Upon this opinion differed. 8hafa*i 
only declared the produce of date plantatiou 
and vineyards taxable. All other fruits ho held 
as exempt. 

Abu Hanifah, on the contrary, declared all 
fruits taxable. Moreover, the duty to pay tax 
only began when the fruits wert? fit for use. If 
the crop had been gathered in before being ripe, 
no tax had to l>e paid. As a general rule, every- 
thing unde% 5 iMt in weight was free from 
taxation. But Abu Hanifah admitted no salli 
limitation,* and declared everything taxable. 
Hiis tax was usually levied in kind. The ex- 
pected quantity of the hancst was valued, and 
security for the delivery of the share of the tax 
was taken from the proprietor, who was then left 
V iree to deal with the harvest. The measure of 
this tax was as follows : 10 per cent, upon lands, 
not artificially irrigaf^, and 5 jier asnt. from 
I soldi lands as required iwiificial irrigation. If a 
; difiterence of opfnidn occurred between the tax- 
giitbeicr, >i>d the omen of th. hod » to tl» 
eliuN to which the land belonged, the dedaration 
id tlie litter on oath was accepted, and the tax- 

« a IM. mmibtfi to Aim Bwtiltli, i» lo CUf •»!’ mS I N 
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^therer had to act accordingly. If the harvest 
Jailed, after the aaeessment of the prospective 
crop, and before it# collection, the liability to 
pay the tax ceas^. ; i 

C. — U$rf«l plauin (zuru’). According to Abu 
Hanifah, all useful plants were taxable ; accord- 
ing to SbafaM, only those cultivated for food. 
According to hi# view, however, pulse and 
grains were free from taxation. The tax 
upon the u.seful plants fell due immediately 
upon their attaining full growth, but the tax 
might only be collected after the plants had been 
threshed and winnowed. Exempt from taxation 
were quantities under u /os/, but Abu Hanifah 
would not make this exception. 

D. — SUcer (ttid gold. The tax levied on th^ 
was a quarter of the tithe, that Is 2| per mit. 
Everything under 200 dirhatm was, however, 
exempt from taxation. Upon 200 dirhams and 
upwards, u dirhams were levied. As for gcld, 
the tax was levied upon 20 miihkul and upwards, 
even if it exceeded by | a mithkal. Coined or 
raw metal# were similarly taxed. 

E. — Mines. As to this jurists differed. Abu 
Hanifah declared everything taxable which, like 
silver, gold, brass or copper, could be melt d. 
Others, which oouM not be melted, bdmg , either 
hdittla or fluid, helieelared as free flmth taxation. 
Abu Yusuff hel| everything sert'ing as an 
ontament, suohiastprecious stones, p tnxal^, ' 
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Aooording to Shafa’i the tax on gold and 
silver and even pure metal could only bo lovie^ 
after they had been melted or purified. There 
were three views as regards the rate of taxa* 
tion: according to the first 2| per cent, was to 
be levied, according to the second 2 per cent., 
and according to the third it depended upon the 
cost of production of the metal. 

The rule of 2J per c<uit. obtained as regards 
hidden treasures. 

J}i»po$at of the revenue armng from the itoor- 
tax. The funds raised from the poor-tax were 
to he used as follows; — (1) Poor and helpless. 
'Hie highest figure which Abu Hanifah fixed 
for such as these wjis not to exceed 2tKi dirham 
or 20 diuartt. (2) The tax officers having a 
claim to payment fnun the ‘ Sadakah ’ fund 
W'Cre either such as hasirs! them.s<dves with 
the levying of the taxes tir such .as had lo 
perform the higher duty of distrihuting the 
‘ Sadakali ’ fund, 'Fbey received a corresponding 
remuneration out of the fund. (3) The third 
class of pensioners, out of ' Sadakah’ fund, 
consistad of those whom the Qur’an calls 
‘ gentle«h<^rtcd ’ ».<•,, those persons who had Ijeen 
won over to Islam by presents, Or in view of 
E^er temporal advantages. In later tiixM this 
lkg|(i included all those who were employed for 

dtifeoce of the empire, and finally those ! 
lllf w«re indiioed. to woii^^' iii.the 
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tlie Muslims, in making their adherents and 
trihes>mea accept Islam. Every one of these 
dependants or tribesmen might be supported 
from the ‘ Sadakah ’ fund, provided he was 
Muslim. If, however, be professed a differen 
religion he might not be paid out of the 
* Sadakah ’ fund, but out of the general treasury. 

(4) The fourth class was that of slaves to whom 
help might Iw given out of the ‘Sadakah’ 
fund to purchase their freedom. Even slaves 
according to Bialik could Im? purchased out of 
‘Sadakah’ fund with a view to their Emancipation. 

(5) The fifth class consisted of — (a) those who, 
in course of private business, had fallen into debt 

(6) those who had incurred debts in the interest 
of the State and Islam. The debts of th(«e were 
to be paid in full. (0) To the sixth class belonged 
those Muslims who had voluntarily joined the 
isfligious war. Their tnivelling and maintenance 
ex|)en.ses had to be piid out of the ‘Sadakah’ 
fund. (7) The seventh class consiste<I of helpless 
strangers. 

The ‘ Sadakah ’ tax of every town and every 
district was always to be distributed among the 
deserving persons of the locality, luui only ^ 
no such were found might the ’ Sadakah ’ fi*nd 
In) transferred to another place. Excluded 
from participating in tiie * Sadakah * fund were 
the memliers of |he two Mekkan families o| 
Mttttalib aii^ M^im. (The prophet helmige^^; 

' ' 't 
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tio them, and it was considered unworthy for them 
to take a share from it). From the * Sadakah * 
fund, moreover, no unbeliever could receive 
donation, though Abu Hanifah, with certain 
reservations, concedes for a dkimmi a share in 
the * Sadakal) ’ fund. 

The slave was just as little entitled to parti- 
cipation in the ‘ Siulakah ’ fund except for the 
purchase of his freedom. Finally a rich man, 
or a near relative of an officer entrusted with 
the levying or distribution of tl»e ‘ Sadakid} ’ 
fund, was debarred from participating in it, 

2 The Public State Revenue. 

Another important source of state revenue 
was payments made by subject races in con* 
sequenct} of .special capitulations or peaceful 
negotiations. Such payments were called ‘ Al 
Fai.’ To this class also belonged moneys pwd 
for obtaining truce with Muslim -soldiery, the 
capitation tax, the tithe levied upon merchandise 
wares of intldels coming Into Muslim t«rri- 
toriee for purposes of trade, and finally the land* = 
tax (Khiraj/. 

According to a verse of the Qur'an (Sura 59, 7) 
it was held that the whole income should be 
divided into five equal pirts, of which one portion 
waa to be placed at the free disposal of the 
Fiophet. ISiis fifth of the general State-Eevenue, 
standing at the entire disposal id the Prophet 
and then of his Snccessors, was to he divided into 
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font ihiuioi according to Uie Aral} jarists, adepte 
in the art of suMividon and olassidcataon : 
(o) for the Prophet huneeif : (b) for &s assis- 
teuace of the relatives of the Prophet (Banu 
Mnttidib and Banu fiashim) and their de« 
pendents; (o) support of orphans; (d) for 
poor and helpless travellers. The remaining 
4/5ths according to the prevalent opinion, were 
to be, wholcly and solely, used for the pay and 
requirements of the soldiers. According to 
another opinion the other expenses of the Muslim 
State were also to be defrayed out of it. A 
severe distinction was made between those en- 
titled to relief from the ‘Sadakah ’ fund and those 
who had a claim to assistance upon the general 
State-Income. To the first group lielonged those 
who were not of the military class. Those 
having a elum upon the general State Bevenue 
were, primarily warriors and defenders of Mus- 
lim territories. The meroliers of the two families 
of the Muttalib and Hashim might (xdlect the 
general State Revenue and might also fill the 
lucrative posts of tax-collectors, but as regards 
the ‘ Sadakah’ it was expressly forbidden to them. 
The collectors of the State- Revenue had no right 
to distribute the moneys realised. This nns the 
supreme prerc^tive of the Sovereign alone. 1 ae 
coUeotors of the * Sadakah ' tax, on the oontraiy, 
might equally id^tond to its distribution. We now 
proceed to the detlils of the Stote-Bevenne. 



CHAPTER Vir. 


Thr Military System of tuf. Caliphate. 


Tile astonishing success of ihe Muslim tixiops 
i^aiost Uie Persian and Greek armies and 
later against the Goth.s in Spain, is alone suffi- 
cient to point to their superiority over their 
rivals in military organization. Rut, to this 
day, little is known about their military insti- 
tutions. Those <»f Omar, which we have learnt 
to know earlier, presumably remained, under his 
immediate suce<'ssors, essi*ntially intact. At all 
events, no records have lajen prt'served which 
could assist us in presimting an accurate account 
of that period. Othinan's rule was t<x) brief, 
and the eystem of military organization, prevail- 
ing hitherto, stood so well in the unbroken iutrieii 
of wars, that one would scarcely have Uiougbt 
of introducing any drastic chai. -je therein. 'Rie 
Civil War, which began with the election .»f 
Ali to the Csliphate, and endisl with Im death, 
fully occupied the attention of the contending; 
portimi, and iioth sidi^i fought with the very 
game means and methods. By the unceasing 
wars, passions had grown fiercer, and conflicts had 
hecome more and more hitter and sanguinary. 

In the so-called battle of the Camel, between 
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lAaeiaQQ to tbe Caliphate, tibere fell on the side 
jOf the latter 18,000 men, while the former lost 
8,000, although the battle lasted only a day and 
was fought very clumsily with the old instru* 
meats of warfare. In the battle of Sifiin, 
only six months after, which lasted ten days, 
there fell no less than 70,000 men.* The divi- 
sion of the troops in this battle, was stOI the 
old one; viz., according to tribes. The arms 
oonsisted of sword and shield ; bow and arrow ; 
lance and javelin. But it is imptMnible to 
ignore even then a perceptible progress in 
military affairs. We hear of a body of troops 
consisting of t,000 men, distinguished fron|; 
others by green turbans, and on that account 
called ‘Corps of the Green.’t Similarly tht 
Syrian array was considerably strengiheneii^ 
by arranging the fighting units according te 
tribes. The division into army-corps, introduce^' 
by Omar, continued undisturbed | for the two 
legions of Hims and Kinasryan are expr^ly 
mentioned. The method of warfare, however, 
was the old Arabian method. Hostilities began 
with individual fights, and only aftei a series of 
snob skirmishes, did it come to a hand to hand 
fight in which the cavalry attacked from hotl 
iMcs. With the accession of the Omayyads an 
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important ohanfe wa» speedily effeoted. It 
appears that the Arabs in their wars with t!m 
Byzandnes had learnt the advantages of B>omaii| 
Military methods, and hastened to adopt them 
as their model. Thus we find that even under 
the Oraayyads the Arab generals, after every day'a 
march, pitched tlieir camp quite in Bomiw 
fashion, providcfd with two or four doors and 
fortified by rainprt and ditches.* This practice, 
the Arabs doubtless learnt from the Persians, 
who had learnt it from the Romans, for the very 
luune by which they destTibe the ditch is 
a Persbn word {Khait(taq)A The.se fortified 
camp were used throughout the Omayyad 
dynasty, and were not unknown even under the 
Abbasids, up to the time of Mamun, hut later it 
fell into desuetude, t But not merely during 
their march did the Arab generals, like Ihd 
EomatiS, know how protect themselves by 
means of fortification against sudden atiaoka 
In all conqu^ed countries they estahlislted pr> ; 
manent military stations, at important 8tratefioa| ' 
points, where they planted a corresponding 
number of military colonists who settled down 

• Him in IS# *»i» «f tfslMiilkb iImi Khar)iim, nin Stlia', 
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iritli their familiefi aod received an annuity i 
nay, were even provided against war risks— a 
provision which accrued for the benefit of their 
heirs. Omar interdicted the troops who had 
thus settled down, from engaging in agricultural 
pursuits.* Omar established four such perman- 
ent militan.' stations in Syria. He afterwards 
divided the entire Arab troops of that province 
into four army-corp8.f 

In the same way, in Egypt there arose th”^ 
military station, near the old fortress and Copt! ’ 
city of Babylon, which later received the name of ;, 
Fustat. Similarly Alexandria, being exposed to 
naval attack, was provided with a strong garrison, 
which was frequently changed. But infinitely 
more important than those permanent Syrian 
and Egyptian camps were the two great milita. / 
stations of Basrah and Kufah in Babylonb, 
plann^ and established by the Arabs directly 
after the conquest of this country. The sites, 
most happily chosen, testify to their sound 
strategical sense and insight. A division of the 
army camped (in the year A. fl. 635 A.D.) 
on the ruins of a pioadam settlement (Ehurai- 
bah). In his report to the Caliph, the oflBcer in 
command pointdi out the necessity for a Camp- 
ing ground where the troop! might rest m 
winter and recover from the fatigue imd exer- 

t 18 *. e^ S. tern**, *»«»*•. 
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tioss of war. For this purpose, he pxopoi^ 
the place where he had juat taken up quarter^ 
aid justified his choice on the ground that it was 
within easy reach of water, and possessed abitii* 
dance of reed which made good fuel and 
furuished excellent pasturage. Omar consented, 
and thus arose the first military settlement, out 
of which grew the town of fiasWb. The soldiers 
built their huts of reed, which they puUed 
down on starting for an expedition and set 
them up again on their return. Soon the 
population increasid ; and more permanent 
dwelling houses, public buildings, a mosque, 
a Governor’s palace, and a prison were built. 
True, these buildings at first were of clay and 
unburnt bricks.* But, as early as the reign ot 
jiiuawiab, his Goveruor built the mosque with 
burnt bricks and mortar, with rjof of teak-wood, 
and lieautifui sUrae pillais.t The number (rf - 
troops, quartered here at first, is said to have 
been only 800 . Tlte oldctl authorities give us , 
the following infonnation on the origin of 
Eufah;- 

Omar issued orders to the general of the 
troops in Iraq to establish for his soldim a 

* Tk0 <»f il# iKity.li df Buiffmlt, ibt (fiMWlii) 
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stcotig and lorUfied place ot meeting at^ 
ihelter which should not be cut off from Arabia 
water-way. At first he thought of pitching 
Ilia camp at Anbar, but the men suflered so 
frightfully from the gnats that they were com> 
polled to look for a place close to the desert on 
a somewhat higher elevation. Thus was the 
place chosen where Kufah was built later, 'ilte 
general marked off the boundaries of the settle* 
ment and assigned special quarters to the 
different tribes according as they belonged to 
the South Arabian or the North Arabian 
branches. He established, at the same time, 
a mosque and a Government building, in front 
of which he left a large space which might 
serve as a Bazar or a place of meeting. 
Of the South Arabiaa there were 12,000, 
of the North Arabian aljout 8,000 who 
formed the first settlement. Every one of the 
various tribes naturally lived in its own 
quarter of the town, had its own mosque, and 
its own burial ground. There also settled some 
thousands of Persian warriors who had capita* 
lated at the Iwttle of Qjwlasiyyah, and for whom 
Omar had set apart an annuity of 1,000 dir- 
hams. Thus arose Kufah in the year 17 A. H. 
(688 A.D.)* A glance at the map suffices to 
prove how carefs|ly the sites of the two cwi* 
tonments were olmsen. Kufah command wi, tbftt. 
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otnuinerce of the Euphrates; Basrah, on tlie 
other hand, served as n connecting link with the 
sea: both towns had the desert at their back, 
whence they could r»‘ceive support and fresh 
loTies of troops. The importance which the 
two places soon acquired appears best from the 
fact that only thirty veal's later under the Go- 
vernor Ziyad, accordini; to the pay register 
of the soldiers, the numt)er of men capable of 
bearing arms stood as follows 

Basrah counted 80, (KH) men ; their families 
consisted of 120,000 iHirsons • 

Kufah had at this time 60, (MK) men, and 
their families numbered HO.CKH). When Ziyt d- 
ibn Abi Sufyan was appointed Governor of 
Khurasan in A. H. 51 (671 A. D.), he tcMik from 
these two towns no less than 50,000 people, and 
planted them there ;t but the more these towns 
acquired wealth and prominence the stronger 
'grew the desire among the inliahitants tu 
evade the burdensome duties of military *er- 
vicse, and instead of encountering dangiMS in 
barbarous lands, to pass their days comfortably 
at their home and hearth and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of town- life and MdticHl conditions. 
Baarah and Kufah sojn lieeame the centrcMi 
ni dangerous insurrections, and when the ierce 
Wir of the puritanical sect, known under the 

• aMiiRH, ^ sso. tim autir. IV, 1 ^ toa 
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auae of iho Azraldites, broke out witb ii]l its 
fury a^^iinst the Omayyad Caliphs, they refused 
to take up arras in support of the Gorernment. 
Abdul Malik sent the eneri^ctic and unrelenting 
Hajjaj as Governor of Iraq, who restored order 
with an iron hand and enforced the general 
military duty of all male inhabitants of the 
two towns of Basrah and Kufah under severe 
penalty.* In no half-hearted spirit did he 
proceed in this matter, for any one pleading 
physical infirmity as in excuse for evading 
military service, had to pass through a formal 
enquiry. Thus he soon made these two town# 
what they were intended to be ; namely, immense 
troop-depdts Thus ho compelled them to sup- 
ply 2ft, OOO men each in a war against the king 
of Sijistan, called RatUil.t But not content 
with this, in order to connect Kiifah and Ba.srah 
and. in a certain measure, to establish a chain 
of military posts, he founded a third permanent 
cantonment, which, lying as it did midway be- 
tween Biuimh, Kufah and Ahwaz, he called 
Wasit, *.e., the middle one.* In all these reforms 
the energetic Governor, as may be imi^ined, 
relied upon a trusted lx>dy of Syrian troops 
whom he unhesitatingly quartered in private 
hotts<» — a thing hitherto unheard of.§ 

* AflllMEli, |». 
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Basmh mnd Kufah. nPHHj^^Ppained to 
th 0 end of the OmayvAii mewl 

important sources of the v of the 

empire, since from these tiK> ..towtoi'%«>^ 
the required nuroher of troo{^l% the most dia- 
tant provinces. Thus the tMHMiimt of |lliumi»B, 
under the Caliph Sulaiman^ cWsiWed'|f 40,000 
soldiers from Ba-srah, 7,0^fitiqii^3^fah, and 
7,000 clients * And when,| ftnCtl, tWpftovemor 
of Khurasan was sorely pressed 1)y the Turks, 
the Caliph Hisham sent to his help 10,000 men 
from Kufah and 10,00*) from Basrah, t We 


even po«M»s fairly detailed information lejjarding 
the important tribes that settle^t in these two 
lan^ garrison towns. In Kufah the South* 
Arabian tribes had a deeided majority ; the 
Murad tribes standintt at the head. Its ,S”Aailr4, 


under the Caliph Yazid I. exoncised authority 
nOver 1,000 maih'd knifl^hts and H.OOO fool*aol- 
dters, but with the help of hit allies, the tribea 
hf Kinda, tlamdan and others, he omitd muster 


J80,000 horw-men.J In Basmh resided in the 
five iisicial quarters of the town the foUowiuf 
Irilies : Asd, Tamim, Bakr, Ahdul Qais, Ahi-ul* 
Aliyyah (t«r. the Med)nttes).§ The militarj 
Offaniialicm of the Omayyads extended to other 
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|nPovino^ri^^8f!^WWInow, for instance, that 
in Mesopotamia, a province mrat exposed to 
ttie inroads of tbe Greeks, there were over 20,000 
men capable of hearing arms under Yazid ibn 
Walid. This province then formed a special 
military disMct {Jund)* and the army which 
the last ruler of the Omayyad dynasty put in 
tbe fteld in tbe fatal battle which cost him his 
throne and his life numbered 120,000 strong.! 
Ihese facta are more than enough to demons- 
trate tliat the military strength of the empire 
was very considerable ; a fact which alone can 
explain the prodi^^ous success^ of the Arab 
au’ms. One fact of great importanee, indeed, 
still rt'mains to Ihd considered, mz., the pay of 
the soldiers, of which ne shall speak more 
exhaustively later. Before passing on to this 
subject we desire to mention that the Arabs, 
during the first centuries of the Hejira, remained 
t^ue to, the system of pennanent cantonments 
geferre^n above. 

I In ew^ newly oonquered country they chose 
Is town important from a military point of view ; 
nnd, where no such could be found, they pitched 
n camp and theee settled a number of troops 
^ho took up their lesidenoe jnith their fami- 
Mies, but, always held themselves in readi* 
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mm to do military duty.* In th« mrlfoti tima 
tlie garrison rocoirc^ itn pay from tho proriiiclal 
toHMury. Lator it ofton happened that aoldiimi 
ww* giron land instead of pay. Th«jy did not, 
utdaed^ themwiriw cuttirate it, but imllsod 
tliair pay out of its produco. Suoh fortifiod 
cantonments out of whicli lownt grew up wfw 
in the prorinco of Khuttstan; Asicar Mukram, 
in tho prorinew of Farsistan ; Shiwut, orifiniUy 
a fortified eantonmont, then bniit by Ea||aj; 
in the province of Siml, Mansitra; in Tran- 
Moxtana, Merg t in the province of AiihcHbaijan 
the troope took up tboir quarters at first at Ma* 
ragha, later at Ardbil. tlie Syrian cantonmeola 
are already familiar to us. In Africa the gar* 
rtaon ttations were Fustat, Barka, and Qatrwan. 
From records hitherto unnoticed, we see that, 
when tlie Arabs oonquorod half the world and 
for long maintained their position as the rutiog 
face, they did so, not by happy accident or aim* 
hwa endeavours, but by their t,Jtita^ system, 
arhich was incomparably superitw to that of 
their opponents and contemporaries. This fact 
heoomes still more oonvineingty apparent hy a 
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to the mateml positkm uid tiiefNijr 
the Arab soldier as contrasted with that of 
adversary. It scarcely needs proof that no 
ly then foui^ht merely from a sense of duty 
' patriotism. Sense of duty is a quality wbichap* 
srs, as a determining factor, only in very highly 
lized nations, and patriotism is an idea of 
i an elastic nature that among different people, 
different epochs, nay, in individual sections 
the very same people, it has often been con- 
ived, interpreted and understood in diverse 
lys.* In decayed and decaying Governments 
iotic feeling, and consciousness of duty very 
Idly declines and disappears, and among the 
itinos both htid long faded out of the mind 
the people. 

Among the Persians the empire was weaken- 
by internal dissensions, and we may 
.. fely assume that these dissensions operated 
Jpowerfully on their sense of duty and patiio* 
lism. Their army, according to the Arab 
account, gives us the impression of having 
been hurriedly collected together, and badly 
organised. The, Arabs confronted their oppo* 
nentH a-s one firm and compact body, united 
under one commander, and ruled by iron disci- 
pline, which was maintained by mdst power- 
ful motives, secular and religious. Compared 
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witli the Byzantine soldier, the Arab soldwr 
not merely received a princely remoneratioit, 
but also, according to the precepts of the Qur^an, 
was sure of his portion of the booty. Urns 
military service for the Arab was not mer^y 
the noblest, the most pleasing unto God, Imt 
also the most profitable of occupations. 

We have already learnt to know that the 
annuity which Omar ass^ned to every Muslim 
ranged from 600, 400, 300 to 200 dirhams.* 
The last figures were meant for women and 
obQdren. We may take it that the minimum 
figure allotted to the Arab warrior was some* 
where between 500 to 600 dirhams. At that 
time the dinar was equal to 10*12 dirhams; 
the value in gold of a dinar was over 13 francs, 
so that we can fix a dirham, at least, at equi* 
valent to one franc, t The soldiers of the 
earliest time received 50 to 60 [francs, a mouth, 
hi gold ; a remuneration considerably hi|^r 
than what the Byzantine Cmsar '^luld pay to 
ius soldiers. Moreova*, ft seems thii troops, 
when in the field, rcoeived also provisions. 

But apparently the pay of the troops was 
gradually incri'ased. Th©h^ wasan overflow of 
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gold in the treasury at Medina. X^nder tiae drst 
Caliph of the family of Omayyad the standing 
airray numbered 1^0,000 men, and it is expressly * 
stated by the old^t authority that the yearly 
expenditure for it amounted 60 millions. 
This, on an average, givw> 1,000 dirhams per 
head. * 

In Syria the South .Arabian trilies who had 
taken a decisive ptirt in the conquest of the 
country, constituted an important political body. 
These tribes, called after their biblical ancestor, 
Kahtdn ( Yoktaa), the tribes of Kbatdn, or the 
Kahtdnides, succeeded in winning over Muawiah, 
and obtainiid from him large privileges and con* 
cessions. Thev b^mnd themselves to furnish a 
body of 2,000 horsenaeu a-s against a rt?ward of 
1,000 dirhams per hifed. They wer*; further 
given the right of managing their tribal affairs 
without any interference on the jmrt of the 
Qovemment. In deliberations upon state affairs, 
their tribal chief was ivcoordtid a special place 
of honour, etc., etc.t Muawiah *s succesRors 
wero compelled to theme privileges, for 

on no other condition liquid the tribe acknow* 
ledge the newly chosen prince. When Mertran I 
ascended the throne he, likewise, had to confirm 
the old privileges that powerful tribe, and, 

• llM'adi, V, ISO. 
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BOl until &is was done, did they acknowledge 
him as Caliph. On thb occasion, the tribal 
Chief quite frankly declared, that he was in no 
way bound to do homage to the Caliph for ever. 
Since, said he, we render military service for 
gain, if you grant u.s the privileges, like your 
predecessors, we shall stand hy you, otherwise 
we shall not worry ourselves about you.* 
The genuine Semitic cbamcU?r of tht^se people 
shows itself clearly in money matters ; love of 
gold is one of the most marked features of their 
national character. It is accordingly undoubt» 
ed that the tro(*ps would scarcely allow any 
opportunity to escape for the enhancement of 
their pay. Matters soon went so far that in 
disputes about succession it was the golden purse 
that decided. Walid II. on his accession, raised 
the pay by 10 dirhams (».e., about 10 per cent.), 
and of the Syrians still more.t But as the 
demands upon the treasury increased it became 
more and more difficult to satisfy all. Even 
under Abdul Melik payments were delayed, or 
indefinitely put off, but without any serious 
results, as his opponent, tl»e rival Caliph of 
Mekka. could not regularly pay his troops 
dther. He had appointed his brother. Musab, 
Governor of Basrah. He left the troops unpaid 
^■ lor the longest time, but on his marriage d^ 

* V, »i- 
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not luniittttr to puf a dowry of on** miUiiMi 
dirbams. This occasioned the leader of the 
troops to send a complaint, in verse, to Mekka, 
wherein the following couplet occurs 
A million he gives to his bride, fair and 

beautiful. 

While the famishing troops are kept waiting 

for their pay • 

Although Abdul Malik eventually triumphed 
over his rival, he did so at an immense financial 
sacrifice. In order to bring the entire weight 
of his power to hear upon hi.H rival, he 
engaged to pay to Byzantine CsE^ar 52,000 
dinars annually, with the humiliating condition 
that 1,000 dinars were to be remitted everr 
Friday. In return for thi.s tribute the Byzan- 
tini» promised to make no incursions into 
Muslim territory.f The financial disorders, 
under Omar II, to be sure, increased the irre- 
gularity in the payment of the troops. But 
not merely did the pay swallow up immense 
sums of money : the equipments swallowed up 
still more ; although the army, then, had neither 
breech-loaders nor omtly artillery. The equip- 
ment of the Arab soldier consisted merely of the 

* kfthni, XIV, m, aumMer-eacKMi) . Lit 0«Mh. II, p. ttl. 
[Kniaii, »ppoiai«d (lumtior ot Inti, •ntcred Baimk towwAi th# 
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svTord and lance, the bon* and quiver.* The ; 
troops of Walid ibn Abdul Malik, at a parade 
in Mekka, trere armed with lanoee and iron 
maoes, but the siege*machine8, as we shall see 
later, were altogether after Boman pattern. 
•Mie coat of mail and the equipment which 
came more and mon? into fashion, absorbed 
considerable sums. Owing to the aant of 
gdod military roads the transjK»rt of trrjops and 
their provisions and stores r«H|uirt*d a very targe 
outlay. We need not. accordingly, be surprised 
to find that under Alwlul Malik, Ilajjaj, 
Governor of Iraq, sent out an expidition In 
Sijistan, the equipment of which,t apart from 
the pay of the soldiers, cost the (lovemment two 
million dirhams. TowartLs the end of the 
Omayywl dynasty, circumstances b#^»ming more 
and more unfavourable, the ('aliph Yaxid III 
found himself compelled to cut down all salaries 
bv 10 dirhams t^ahout 10 pt ' cent.); when 
undoubtedly, the pay of the troops also was 
reduced, t I»i *‘|'ite of this the army, even 
under Merwan If. is said to have numbered 
120,000 strong.§ Bui, notwithstanding this, 
Menran did not succeed, although he had 
immense military force at his command and 

f" *' JtaatMr, V, t.S7. {S««, D* t’Mt MIIHmiw, se fr.| ’ 
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luid introduced drastic reforms into the hitherto 
pierailing tactics and mode of warfmre. 

The oldest formation of the Arabian troops 
was in lines; the troops being closely ranged 
in simple or ilouble lines, both for purposes of 
attack and defence. The army, as in the 
earliest times, was divided into fire corps ; the 
centre, the columns on the two sides, the ran* 
guard, and the roar-guard. The Commander-in- 
chief had bis seat in the centre, which 
only in exceptional circumstances he left. This 
arrangement of the army was called ‘ the order 
of the battle.’ It followed this order, eren 
when marching. There is no doubt that this 
method, agreeing completely with that of the 
Homans, wa.s borrowed by the ^Irabs, from them, 
or more correctly from the Byzantines, for we 
must nut forget that even the first Arab armies 
counted many soldiers who had served under the 
Byzaniintts and Persians, and who were doubt- 
less familiar with their tactics and disposition 
of troops. 

According to Ibn Khaldun the Arabs followed 
two methods of fighting : one was by attacking 
and retreating, and the other by cfaaigingat 
ol(»e'(iuarter8. Those who adopted the first mode 
of wmfare were wont to plant, in the rear* a 
barricade consisting of bag^^i^ beasts of burden, 
etc., thus forming a sort of entrenchment, to 
miable.them to have, a place of retreat wheee 






^ mrahy might withdraw and coUect ag^n fd 
a fireiish encounter. 


f But even nations who attacked in closely- 
formed lines very frequently pursued the mme 
military tactics as regards entrenchments in the 
roar. The Persians, in their battles with the 
Arabs, allowed elephants to advance into the 
battle, carrying turrets on their hack, decorated 
with banners, and titled with soldiers and archers. 
iDuruig the battle, however, as a rule, they kept 
the war-elephants l>ehind the (ighting line, and 
only in extreme cases did they iutixHiuce them 
into the thick of the imttle. In the lyaltle of 
C^asiyyah which cost the Persians the pro- 
vince of Ira*}, the elephants did imr iciise 
damage. They were brought out t*n tl»e third 
day, but the Araiw, by wounding them, suc- 
ceeded in frightening them to such an extent ' 
that they turned back and created the greatest 
conceivable havoc in the ranks of the Persians. 

According to ibn Khaldun, tl • Grec'ians and 
tliu Goths had a throne, as a rallying point for the 
army, on which the King or the Commander sat 
washing the course of liattie. Bound Mm 
stood the, servants, the escort end the body- 
guard. On the four sides of the throne standards 
■wwo set-up, and around it a select body of arobem 
imd hmoers formed a ring. In the battle ol 



the Persian Commander 


sat <m.imelk'^: 


f Ihroiie^ Ibttt when be saw ^e Arabs breaking 



tike line of his »noy, he fled iowsids the 
%b^mtes, where he was kUled.* 

*!%e Bedoins, like most of the nomadic 
|ieople, who fouii;ht by attacking and retreating, 
were in the habit of forming a rendezvous in 
the rear of the array, by locating there their 
camels and other b^ts of burden with their 
women and children. The Arab armies of the 
earliest times were wont to attack in lines. 
Not that they wore unfamiliar with other modes 
of warfare, more suited to their Beduin customs ; 
but two reasons, according to I bn Khaldun, 
determined thek clioice. In the first place it 
was the method used by their enemies, and this 
forced them to adopt the same eourse of action. 
In the second, they were led to do so by the 
desire of demonstrating tbeir courage and valour 
in attacking the enemy ; convinced as they were, 
in the event of death, on the battle-field, of sure 
admission into Paradise. 

The first Arab ruler who abandoned the old 
method of formation of battle in lines and the 
division of the army into five corps, was Merwan 
II, the last of the Omayyads. He gave up the 
attack in lines, and in its place introduced small 
compj»ct bodies of troo|w (ATordwa, Cohorts).! 
Ibn Athir has handed down to us a good 
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<rf tbe dd order df lndtle.* fM 
pmA^ynd (3«aicnil Attab fougbt Sbabbib, liie 
raeaded leader of the Azmkit«». Mia wea^ 
oonaisted of 40,000 regular troops {Mttqa(itak) 
and 10,000 recruits and rabble. He divided his 
army into right and left wing*», and himself took 
his place in the centre. The infantry he posted 
in a tbree-foM line ; in the first line stood those 
that were armed with swords, in the second weit 
those that carried the lances, and in the 
third those that were noted for archery. Those 
armed with lances used to kne<d and thrust 
their lances forward.! 

An instance of the new method of warfare 
we have in the battle which Taliir, the general 
of 3iamun, fought against the rival Calipn Amin. 

Amin arranged his army as follows ; centre, 
right and left w ings, ten scputdrons of 100 men 
each, in the centre, one behind the other, so 
that each was a l)ow*ahot of 60 to cO 
steps distant from the otio'r. He directed 
that they should advance to battle, oue behind 
the other, in such a way that as soon as the 
fi|gt band of iroops feU, the second should step 
ihto their place. Th(»ie in mailed armour were 
posted in the fore*front. Tshir, on theotiier 
hand, divided his army into cohorts ( A'anfiw), and 
by that means secured victory. By attaekiiig 
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the oentee, he throw kuok the first row an^ 
therohy threw others into panic and disorder*^ 

A Spanish Muslim of the sixth ceniu^ of 
the Hijrah, the famous Tartushi, author of the 
Simj-ul-Multik, describes^ as an eye-witness, the 
method of Muslim warfare in Spain against the 
Spanish Christian troops, thus: — The foot- 
soldiers, armed with large shields and long lances, 
and provided with javelins, constituted the first 
line. They took up their position in closely 
ranged groups, and behind them, on the ground, 
they planted their lances, whilst they prepared 
themselves to receive the enemy with their 
javelins. Every soldier knelt on the left knee 
and held his shield, resting on the ground, before 
him. Behind this first line stood the archers, 
and behind them were drawn up the cavalry. 
When the attack Ijegan, none of those who were 
kneeling down could s«t up or abandon their 
position until the enemy came w’ithin range. 
Then they shot their arrows and the foot-soldiers 
used their spears. Precisely at that moment 
^c cavalry charged the advancing foe.* 
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Fioally wo need only add that baggage, pm- ; 
^ns and heavy engines and 8iege*maohintM 
carried behind the army.* In this also 
the Arabs followed the example of the Byaan- 
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Dtoi. Like the Byzaniineti they too had the 
kUiata, catapults {Manjimiq^ Arradah) which 
ey used for tbrowiuj? blocks of stone and rafters 
the besieged town. The battering-ram served, 

. in antiquity, to make a breach in the 
all : for undermining it they employed tor- 
(ises. The catapults were so strong that the 
locks of stoiU5 which issued from them flew 
i a .straight line against the walls and pene- 
ated right into them. To obtain such tremen- 
ous results they had coasiderably to enlarge 
le lifting Ismms, so that the machines assumed 
uite an extraordinary size. These were the 
nproved war-machines which, in the XII*^ 
entury, shattered the rampart of Ravello, at 
tmalfi, ami inspirtjd terror in the Greeks at 
lalonica, at the siege of Salerno, in 861 and of 
iyracuse in 877. They were improved by the 
ifrican or Sicilian Amlis under the Aghlabides. 
[n addition to the Arab authorities we possess a 
Highly illuminating account of the Arab mode 
af warfare by the Byzantine Emperor, Leo the 
Wise, in his book on the military system called 
Tactim. He, personally, never fought the 
Saracens, but he relies upon the instructions 
and experiences of his father, Basilius, who 
had fought them, and not unsuccessfully. 
Moreover, in writing his book the Emperor 
has very largely drawit upon the reports of 
iheOoverhors imd froftieisoommaaders. Leoi 
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fomed the vanguard of the cavaliy (1^- 
The cavalry at times took the foot-soldiers-pn 
horseback, with the result that mob had a 
foot-soldier seated behind him. This however, 
was only done on short expeditions ; for more 
extended onw» the foot-soldiers also were pro- 
vided with horsm. The Saracens avoided 
fighting at night. 

As soon as they foijind themselves in hostile 
countries they used to pass the night in a 
fortified place, or carefully to throw up an 
entrenchment behind the camp, in order to 
avoid surprises from the enemy. The battle- 
order was invariably a long square, and was 
on that account difficult to attack, and aforded 
the greatest advantages tor defence. This order 
was strictly maintained on the march and on the 
battle-field and in hand-to-hand,figbt. In tbis. 
observes Leo, they imitated the llomans ; for the 
Saracens, in this as in other things received their 
training from them (120). The Saracens always 
held their position firmly. They w ould neither 
let themselves be pressed to a hasty attack, no^ 
abandon the battle once begun. Usually they 
preferred to wait for an attack, hut as soon as 
the first onslaught was delivered, they pressed 
forward might and main. They follow^ this 
method of warfareJ^ by thud and sea. Bnl 
they shot at the ratfey with and adtow^ 
then tiiey ' put their shteW 
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adTfUioed to attock in serried ninkii, (121, 122, 
128). In warfare toe Saracens dlstingroished 
themselves by their circumspection and admi- 
rable arrangements. The rich joined the fight 
and faced death for their country ; the poor for 
booty’s sake. Their countrymen supplied them 
with arms, and men and women eagerly contri- 
buted their share towards the equipment of the 
army (129). These are mainly the observations 
which Leo the Wise offers on the Arabian 
mode of warfare. Tlie Emperor evidently 
failed to notice that the Saracens, whom 
he calls barlwrians and unbelievers, were far 
ahead of the degenerate Byzantines in culture ; 
in fact at the time of Leo, the Saracens repre- 
sented progress and civilisation, while the 
degenerate Byzantines carrietl within them the 
germs of decay and dissolution. Many things 
ilrove that the Byzantines deserved those 
mpellations tar more than the Arat)s. Thus, 
we learn from l^eo that they shot at the 
Saracens, specially at the cavalry with poisoned 
surrows (126). Pillaging and burning villages 
a Byzantine military rule (Cap. 9) ; while 
ibe Arab laws of war sanctioned it only under 
certain conditions.* To sell the prisoners as 

♦ {llitt flifctitrtil ltfitijiktiti|t, ftnHior uf fluwliMiil HiwiAlil: Fi Sitz-ttiliil 
llailMlSk Tliii wmek^ mf% IW KlUkllikiiii* mi- 
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slftTes was usual both with the Arabs an4 the 
Byzantines, t but as regards the division of 
the booty, the Byzantines possessed no rales. 
The religious laws of Islam prescribed rigid 
rules which were strictly observed iio long as 
the old lasted. The moral superiority 

of the Arabs over the Greeks clearly comes to 
light from the passage quoted above resjiecting 
the voluntary inilitrvry service of the Arabs. 
Nay, we do at times notice how deeply and 
bitterly the Emperor felt the oontnist between 
the Smracen and Byzantine military system. | j 
Leo’s observation, on the transport-camcis 
in the Arab army, calls for special notice, 
Wliih* the Bvzantines used horses, mules 


and donkeys, or waggons drawn by omn, the 
Arabs transported men and higgage nBh far 
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.gxeator safety add ezpedit4o» means dt; 
^^i^imels, even ihrcSigh arid deserts— wholly un- ' 
suited to the Gree|t SAl^^plan advantage that 
cannot be too highlV estimated. I do not at ali 
exaggerate in holding that the Arabs secured 
* n^ost of their victories by the ludp of their camels. 
Thdfce patient animals conquered Syria and Egypt 
for them, before the Muslim conquest the camel 
does not seem td have been used in Asia Minor. 
It won indeed the victoritis of Islam. Since 
the Persian inroads into the Byzantine empire, 
it was seen ai^ain, on European soil, with the 
victorious marches of the Turks. In Spain, 
also, the .Arabs intrwluced the camel, 
it disappeanni after the Moorish rule n||l' 
ended.* 

The Arab army mu-t have created a greed 
and powerful imprt^ssion as they passed in in- 
numerable columns through the hostile country. 
Troops of light cavalry in brilliant shirts of 
mail and shining steel helmets with long 
lances — the heade of which were adorned with 
black ostrich-feathers — formed the vanguard. 
The archers — of tawny colour, strong and half- 
naked — accompanied them running and almost 
kept pace writh their horses. The two wing 
were secured agunifc sudden attack by flying 
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oorp*. In tlie centre marched the infantry, 
armed with javelin, sword and shield. In their 
tni^t thousands of camels carrying: provisions, 
tents and arms moved onward, while ambu* 
lancets and sedan-chairs for the sick and woundwl, 
and war-machine.s packed upon camels, mules , 
and pack-horses, foHow'cd in the rear, If«the 
Commander of the Faithful himself or one of 
the princes happened to be with the army the 
splendour of the scene was heig:hiem‘d by the 
divers gold-embroidered costumci* of the royal 
bodyguard. 'J'here could then Iw seen Persian 
guards with their high, black caps of lamb’s 
leather, the Turkish {jalace-guards with snow- 
white turbans. On the banners and standards 
shone, embroidered in gold, the name of the 
rnler, who in the midst of his royal household, 
surmunded Iiy th** Uisrhesi eomnianders, rode on 
his palfrey streaming with parls and gold. 
Immediately li>^ind the Prince were etinuchs— 
easily distinguished on account of ^ heir distorted 
features— and a line of thickly covered l*alanqmm 
in which were to he found select ladies of the 
Mmrem. 'iliere was heard from time to time the 
(lull, piercing sound of the small drttm, which 
ihrowimd the noise and hustle of the march. 
When, lU last, they reached the appointed 
j^faloe of encampment, when; the irangtu»d 
^|hiiI altmady get up entrendimenta, and bad dtig » 
nlMma, tliere araee, lUl dt a indden, at a wave 
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of ilie magician'# wand, as it were, a large town 
of tents with streetH, markets and squares. The 
camp fire was set aglow and the kettles began 
m boil, and after a simple dinner people began 
to form friendly circles at which stories were 
rdititffi ancient poetry declaimed to the 
accompaniment of tlute or violin. Only when 
the stars began to fade from the firmament did 
peace and the stillness of night steal over 
the camps an<i their variegated deniaens. This 
offers us a glimpse of the Arab army, and a 
fairly accurate portrait of the military conditions 
of those times. Now to resume the thread 
of our narrative, and to discuss the question 
of the pav of the soldiers with the light of 
information that has come down to us. We have 
already seen that, under the Omayyads, the pay 
of a common soldier, on an averagt*, was 1,000 
dirhams a year. With the rise of the Ahbasids 
the pay was cut down The pay of the common 
soldier under Saffab, the first Abhasid« 
was SO dirhams a month only : i,e., 060 dirhams 
a year, the cavalry is*oeiving double that 
amount.* 

In the beginning the pay was smaller still, 
but on the news of the victory i^rainst the last 
Omayyad, Saffisdi dishfibuted a present of 500 

^Jdiihams to mch sdldiflt, and raiscndi the pay of the 

\ 
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lool-iolAbr to BO dirhtfos.H AMiaftiyb Itm 
Agliteli, who in the y«nr IB4 A.H. (BOO A.B.) 
Wii invested with the (iowruorshlfj of Afriot 
tfler having lieen Prefect of the province of Mh^ 
]»id in the year 100 A.H. (8Il-li A.D.) 4 
diihams daily to every horte>man: i.r,, IM 
dirhams a month or 1 ,440 dirhams a year. To 
Hie infantry he {laid half the antount.f This, 
apparently, nas iur>ked upon as rather a high 
pay. It _i# aaid that even Berta n* joined hts 
banner. Of the most glortoux jwriocl of the 
Caliphate — the Caliphate of .\lamun~-w*« learn 
tiiat in the year 201 A H (810-17 ADI the 
army, occupy ing Iraq, cmmte<i I’i-'sOtiO steong, 
and that the i^iv of the foot-mddier was fO 
and of the cavalry M) D>rhams a month.} 
Thus even, the yearly pi) of the cavalry, was 
no more then tHO (lirharas. Mamun paid to the 
troop* of Damascus, cavalry 1O0 'irhoms a 
month, infantry only M) dirhams * In compari- 
son with the pay, during the early year of the 
Omayyads, this “hows a diminution of more than 
half. It is not uitllettlt, however, to efepbitn the 
cesjion. In the lieginntng of the Caliphate the 
Arab army txinsisted exclusively of fuIDbloodi!^ 

fhk f$imm i* ml^ m mm4 thir mumiif t# WD* IK 

*' f IhalUOr,?!, p. Vfl 
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ibi, grouped »njk»ding to tribes who tool^ 
in the wars for a sulxitaotial sum and an 
Inriog prospect of rich booty. 

The strength of the Government rested solely 
iipon these tribes. The Arable passion for gold 
limits. His demands were unbounded, 
id tli9y bad to be satisfied ; but he fought well, 
rith the immense extension of Ibe empire, 
however, under the first Caliphs, the Arab 
element was so dispersed and distributed that 
it became a pressing necessity for the oonquerortp 
to strengthen themselves, as rapidly as poemble. 
Polygamy — practised most extensively for multi- 
plying the Arab bret»d — did not furnish quickly 
I enough the required number of men. Conver- 

I stons to Islam offered to the Arabs a rich 
supply of fresh strength, but, at the same time, 
it introduced, a foreign element into the 
I State. The disintegrating influence of this 
imadc itself felt, however, sometime after. In 
ifarious countries which had yielded to the 
ryiotorious anns of the Muslims, lai^e troops of 
natives joined their rank partly from genuine 
^conviction of the truth of Islam, and partly 
from motive of self-interest. The thoroughly 
democratic complexion of the earliest Muslim 
Government lai^ly helped these conver- 
j{ot». The rule then obtaining was that the 

lighbs and privil^es 
according to Omar’t 
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ardinauoe, he lost his landed property, and was 
only allowed to retain his moveables ; but imme* 
diately on conversion his name was entered on 
the pay register, and he received an annuity. He 
became thenceforward a member of the ruling 
race, enjoying privileges which were pfither 
mean nor contemptible. Moreover, on conversion, 
he was generally received into the confederacy of 
some one of the great Arabian tribes, or became 
the client, of a powerful general or a states- 
|man or even of the reigning family. The 
convert liecamo a client and jiassed, according 
tf) the rules determining the relations of 
a client, inbi direct relationship with his 
patron.* 

Thus in conquered conntries— in Syria, Egypt, 
Africa, as also in Iraq, Per.sia and TransoxiaDa— 
a large number of natives Ix-came clients of 
Arab families. Certain it is that the majority of 
these converts chose military service, a servioa 
by far the most profitable of the services then 
available, and entered the army. It is stated^ 
that Tariq — the conqueror of Spain, whose name 
Gihralter still bears — was himself a client. The 
Berbec8*~~oon verts to Islam — formed the major- 
ity of Tariq's army. Their conversion, however, 
was so superfioial that their own rel%ioiis 
^ll^ers had to be appointed^ to instrtu^ Hw 

. ..I. i ju fi i Ill m ill 
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D«w converts in the Qur'an and its religious 
precepts and to tralbi them as Muslims.* 

With tins army-consisting merely of a 
sprinkling of genuine Arabs — was Spain shortly 
conquered. So also in other countries, a complete 
assTtriJation took place between the ruling 
and the subjject races. We come stcross a 
statement in the history of the first expedition 
to Khurasan, according to which the Muslim 
army that crossed the Oxus and besieged Sagha* 
nijan numbered 5,000, of which one>fifth were 
Persians who had acci'pted Islam and had made 
common catise with the Arabs.! The Caliphs 
had no longer, as before, to depend upon the 
services only of the great i:Vrah tribes, but found 
their recruits among nations converted to Islam. 
The armies became considerable, and counted 
hundreds of thousands under the first Abbasids, 
as shown by the figures above. This large growth 
of the army, forced them in fact to cut down the 
pay of the soldiers. Moreover, it should not he 
forgotten that the value of gold had gone 
up by a third. The dinar, which under Onuu* 
was worth 10 dirhams, passed for 15 under 
Mamun. Ihe Abbasids had conquered the 
Omayyads, not with the help of the Arab troops, 
hut with an army consisting mostly of the 
Khuxasanidfia, tod by Abu Musbin. 

rf* -it 
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We can say therefore with Justice (the fiMit 
is even clearly emphasised Tby if^ive writers) 
that with the AblMUiid rule the Amb element 
lost its politk^l prwtlominanoe, and the Persians 
henoeforn'ard stepped inb' the fore-front. 
Under Mansur, who seems to have interested 
himself very much in military affairs, and who 
used to hold review s, seated, *m such ootiasions^ 
on his throne, dr<''»se<I in helmet and coat of 
mail, the tr*x>ps were armye<l hefon' him in 
three divisions ;• the North Arabian troops 
(Mudar), the South Aralaan triVies (Yamanides), 
and the Khurasanides. Ihc Khurasanides were 
the real body-stn»rd of (be ruling family, who 
always sought their assistanci’ in stippresgiiig 
any mutiny amongst the troofw. 'Riis dir t»ion 
of the army into national txirps was continued 
by later Caliphs, to ensure against a general 
mutiny; but It brought into exis^noe other 
dangers which they vainly st»u!*ht to avert. 
To the three divisions of the South AmhiaH| 
the North xirahtan, and the Khuraaanides, 
a fourro was added under Mutaaim which 
vary «oon became the most dangerout; thcae 
of Fcgffaiucia, or the Turks. They received 
jhpoiit the town and district of Feifhaim 
lo which the greater number belonged* tha 
gl^oC the but later on were 
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wrongly called ‘Turks’ (Atraq). Prom tiho 
extreme eaet, as also from the provinces situated^ 
|n the extreme west — Africa and Maghrib 
fMauritai||||||-~-meu were sent as tribute to the 
' pourt of JUghdad. The Negro slaves, hence* 
*flS>n^ard, were highly priased at the Court of 
Baghdad. They liked them for their loyalty 
and devotion, and used them as blind instru- 
ments for (he execution of royal commands. 
From the interior of Africa, the real Sudan, 
great mnnlKjrs of exported slaves passed into the 
possession of the Arabs and settled in the on- 
board town* of the Mediterranean. A large supply 
of slavpi was even contributed by the different 
Berber tribes, who every now and then revolted, 
and n‘fus<.»d to acknowledge the authority of the 
Ck>vernor of the Caliphs, The Berbers were 
noted for the beauty of (heir person and figure; 
the woman (here fore were imported into the 
Haretn, and the boys enrolled in the royal body- 
guard. 'ilius grew up a fifth, a aow-y/raWaa 
corps, known by the name of the African, 
or the Maffhribam. This enntingent, always 
noted for its turbulence and ferocity, was txdled 
into being by Mutasim, and was formed, at first, 
only of the l^yptian-Beduins, but later on 
was reinforced by Negroes and Berbers. The 
foreign Turkish soldicns mentioned above — on 
irhom the CaU|dis mainly relied — aroused, partly 
Hy the fatotiTs bestow'e^ on tltem and partly by 
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ihetr am^anoe and violent conduct, not merely 
resentment ot the people of Baj^hdad, but 
also that of the national Arab 'IVoops.* Mutasim ^ 
had an avowed aversion to the Aralis, and showed 
an undisguised partiality for the foreigners. 
He had the Arabs struck off the jurmy regi|lwf^ 
of S^ypt, and stopped their annuity.t Riding 
once through the Bazar of Damastnis on a 
festival day, surrounded by his Turkish body- 
guard, the reins of his hors#* were seized by an 
old man, with the cry : “ O Ijord ’ O l^ord ! ” 
TTie Turkish guards tried violently to drive him 
away, hut the Caliph forbade them and asked 
him what he wanted. The old man replied : 
**May God never retrorapenst* thee for bringing 
into the town such jieopie, and for quarlering 
in our midst tb«s»* IHirkish truanls. 'I'hey have 
made our children orphans, our wiv»*8 wklows, 

" and have slain our men." From that moment 
the gotxl old city forfeit<*d the favours of its 
j^a! master He never again set fool in it but 
aottled down in Katul and huUt a neur palace 
at Sacnam (321 H. ; H5J6 A.B.jt, to which h« 
ivtired with his troops. 

*’ : • IbB iiSir, VI. 3ia 
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These Turkish soldiers soon became, so to 
speak, a kind of Prsetonan Guards, and their 
commanders deposed and set up Caliphs at wUL 
The soldiery, growim' fiercer and fiercer, com- 
pletely estranged the people from their ruler, 
'li^n Mutasim died and Vathiq was chosen 
Califlh, the poet Bibil wrote the following 
lines - . 

(iod is blartKxi ! Neither eoursge nor fame 
Nor perseven-nee will avail 
When fsjople lit* in slumber,* 

One Cailph diw unwept and niitaourned, 

Another takes his plaee, but jieople rejoice not ! 

We must uow jtass on to a consideration 
of the army under tin* first Alibasids. We fin# 
^ the following divisinn.s <»f the army under the 

E h Mahdi : /.e., paid soldiers ; foreign 

mt preponderating therein ; Enraf4yi/ab, 
oldiers armed with lanees, and Mulatawiah, 
olmitcers.t The latter took part, out of 

I with it*. for » of Hi# 
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religious zeal, in wars against the foreigners, 
notably in tht? summer expeditions against 
the Byzantines, which, gradually assumed 
the character of a religio-military exercise 
performed year by year. In contrast to the 
unpaid volunteers, the two first classes 
the regular Non-Arabian troops and^' the 
Arab lancers were qallod MuHaziqah, i.e., paid 
soldiers. It is reported that Harun undertook a 
summer campaign against the Byzantines with 
135,000 paid troops in addition to the volunteers. 
Such a summer campaign was nothing more than 
a Razzia. Thev attacked and laid waste the 
^untry of the enemy, and returned as quickly 
^as possible Avith booty and captives. Under 
the common heading of the mercenary troops 
were included the various corps of armed troops, 
cavalry and infantry alike. 

To each corps of archers’ was attached a body 
of Naphtha-firemen v’ho shot at the stronghold 
of the enemy with naphtha or Greek fire.* 
From the account handed down it is clear that 
these Naphtha- firemen wore fire-proof suits and 
could penetrate into the burning ruins of the 
enemy’s stronghold.! 

Regarding the formation of these troops we 
are only told th^, apparently in imitation of 
the Roman fashion, over every ten men there 


* Ibn Khaldun, III, 200 [0/. imeer Ali, p. 431. Jr.] 
t Aghaui, XVII, 46. 
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was an Arif (Decurion) ; over every 60 a 
Caliph ; and over every hundred a Lieutenant 
(Q’aid).* 

' According to another report, over every ten 
men was an Arif, over every 100 a Naqib, 
oviiv every ten Naqibs of 1 ,000 men a Qaid, and 
over every ten Qa'ids of 10,000 men an Amir, f 
We have already seen that a company of 100 
men formed a squadron, and several such saiui- 
drpns probably constituted a cohort {Kardus). 
We early notice a uniform for the troops. 
Mutasim clotlied his body-guard in damask, with 
gold girdles. Mutawakkil ordered all the mer- 
cenary troops to change their old uniform, and 
to wear henceforth sliarp brown cloaks, and to 
carry the sword, not according to the old Ara- 
bian custom, with a shoulder belt, but in imita- 
tion of the Persian fashion, buckled round the 
waist, t Later on, other divisions of troops are 
mentioned, of whom we scarcely know more than 
the mere names. Under Muhtadi, and previous- 
ly under; . Jdusta’in, those who called forth 
a serious ^‘Insurrection by rising against the 
Turkish soldiers and their immense influence, 
were the Arab soldiers known as Shaqariyyah.§ 
When the Turkish party wanted to compel 
the Caliph Muhtadi to^abdicate, the people of 

• Ibn Khaldun, m. 298. , 

t Mas’udi, VI, 452. ’ 

I Ibn Khaldun, III, 276. 

§ Ibn Khaldun, III, 283, 295. 
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Baghdad and the Arab troops stood out for him. 
i'They desired that the Caliph should remove the 
mercenaries from about him, that the old organi- 
sation of the army, as it stood under Musta’in, 
should once more be introduced and enforced, 
that the pay of the soldiers should he paid every 
second month, and that the fiefs and landed pro- 
perty improperly transferred to the Turkish 
^ officers should he forfeited to the treasury. Finally 
they required the Caliph to make over the 
supreme command of the army to one of his 
nearest relatives, and to dismiss the Turkish 
clients, soldiers and mercenaries.* 

Later still, we come across a special palace- 
guard called ‘ boys of the chamber ’ {AUGhilman- 
ulHujariyyah) ; while the great mass of the Arab 
infantry henceforward received the name of 
line-troops.t Next in order of time appear on 
the scene a division of the army called the 
Sajiyyah, probably after the name of their leader 
Abu Saj, who sustained a considerable political 
r 61 e at that time.t We thus have the various 
phases of the Arab army, until we reach the 
period when the Turkish guards became all in 
all. Their commander then ruled the empire. 
The Arab element was so completely displaced 
from the army that it ceased, henceforward, to 

• tbn Klialdun, Vol. Ill, p. 299. 
t Ibid, p. 879. 
t Ibid, p. 878. 
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4ast stag^i: Islamic civilization, we wish briefly" 


to refer to a matter . connected with the Arab 
military system which has not hitherto claimed 
our attention. Directly after the conquest of 
Syria the Arabs began to fortify the northern 
frontier lying toward Asia Minor against the 
inroad.s of the Byzantines, whom they hence- 
forward looked upon as their most dangerous 
opponents. At first they sought to separate the 
two empires — constantly at war with each other 
— by converting the frontier towns into one vast 
wilderness. The Greeks abandoned the land 
lying north of Antioch and Aleppo, and destroyed 
the settlement therein. The Arabs on their 
part adopted the very same policy. 

But, feeling gradually more secure, the Arabs 
not only built up and fortified places abandoned 
by the Byzantines, but also established temporary 
places of abode, and gradually extended their 
conquest to the very block-houses of the 
Byzantines. The places of strategical importance 
were Tarsus, Adana, Massysa, Mar'ash Malati- 
yyah, which were situated either at the junction 
of military roads, or at the mountain passes from 
which a large body of troops might issue. The 
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Qoiayyads had early occupied themselves with 
frontier fortification. At Kafarbayya, the out- 
sort of Massysa, Mop8ue8t|a of old, a Muslim 
hlock-house was built and troops quartered. 

Omar II, whose religious tendencies we have 
already come to know, did not fail to make*'’ 
arrangements for the salvation of the troops, 
quartered there, by providing a Mosque.* 
His predecessor Abdul Malik had already 
estabMshed a fortified castle. t Harun had the 
town, then in ruins, surrounded with ramparts, 
and Mutasim completed the fortification. In 
384 (994 A.D.) the Greeks, for the first time, lost 
Mopsuesta. Nicephorus, however, reconquered 
it. Later on it passed into the possession of 
the Armenian kings ; but, after the overthrow of 
the Armenian kingdom, it fell again into the 
hands of the Muslims. 

Mar'ash, the old Gerraanica, was conquered 
by the first Omayyads who garrisoned it. 
Then it was re-taken by the Byzantines, from 
whom it was once more wrested by Walid 
I. Then the Arabs fortified and garrisoned 
it, annually relieving the garrison from the 
army-corps of Kinnasryn (the old Chalcis). 
The Byzantines again occupied it under 
Merwan II, but were driven away afresh by 
Mansur. Finally the town fell into the possession 

* i*® Strang®, p. 130. Tr.] 

t Balacttniri, p. 166. 
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of the Hamadamtefr of Aleppo, from whom 
it passed into the poss^ion of the Armenian 
kings. The fate Malatiyyah was no less 
varying and chequered. Conquered under 
Muawiah, it was soolb lost. Omar II only held 
it for a brief period. The Byzantines destroyed 
it in ‘the year 133 A. H. (760—761 A.D.). 
Six years later, Mansur rebuilt and fortified 
it, quartering there a garrison of 4,000 men. 
He set up dwelling houses for the troops, for 
every 10 to 15 men two rooms with stabling. 
Every soldier, in addition to his usual pay, 
received an allowance of 10 dinars and provisions 
worth 100 dinars. They also established an 
arsenal there, and strengthened the vicinity by 
additional forts. Later on, about the year 1068, 
Malatiyyah fell again into the hands of the Greeks 
under Romanus Diogenes, and only came into 
Muslim possession under the Sultans of Iconium. 

Tarsus, the most ancient town by Cydnus, 
had been abandoned by the Byzantines, and lay 
in ruins. Harun manned it with a garrison, 
and converted it into a large camp. 

To the garrison he granted an addition of 10 
dirhams as reward. He fortified Adana, ant^ 
quartered a garrison there ; while he planted a 
military colony at Anazarba, lying eleven miles 
north'east of Mopsuesta. In the neighbourhood 
of Mar‘ash he established the citadel called after 
him ‘ Haruniyyah.’ 
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Islcanderune (Alexanderette) was rebuilt out 
of its ruins by the famous Zubaida, wife of 
Harun. 

The castle of Hadath in Cilicia ; then Zibatra, 
the Zapefcron of the Byzantines ; the old town 
of Laodicia ad Lycum in Phrygia, now Esky 
Hisar ; finally Hisn, Mansur, west of the 
Euphrates, were partly restored and partly 
rebuilt by the Caliph Mansur. 

Mutasim, who specially devoted his attention 
to these districts, led an army to Asia 
Minor, and had the old town of Tyana, the 
birth-place of Appolonius, peopled with military 
colonists. On account of its position at the foot 
of Taurus, in the neighbourhood of the Cilician 
passes, it possessed a special strategic importance. 
He assigned a monthly salary of 100 dirhams 
to every horse-man, and 40 to every foot-soldier. 
He also transferred to Anazarba a strong colony 
of the Indian people whom the Arabs called 
Jata* The history of these border- towns clearly 
indicates the changing phases of strength or 
weakness of the two contending empires — locked 
for centuries in deadly strife. In proportion 
to the strength of the one or the other the 
weaker yielded, and the stronger advanced itf 
boundaries, ^^here is, perhaps, no part of the 
earth — the banks of the Rhine and the plains of 
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Lombardy not excluded — where every foot of 
land has been so* repeatedly and so fiercely 
fought for as the lands lying between Syria* 
and Asia Minor. 

The Arabs, under the Omayyads, extended 
their rule as far as the old Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia. feut soon the strength of the empire was 
'weakened by internal dissensions. The Byzan- 
tines re-conquered almo-t all the important bord- 
er-towns, and even took a portion of the country 
belonging to the Arabs. With the Abbasids the 
empire acquired fresh strength. Mansur regain- 
ed the border towns and planted fortifications 
all over. Under Harun an extremely important 
arrangement was made. He created a special 
province out of these border-towns, which had 
hitherto formed a part of the military district of 
Kinnasryn, embracing Antioch, Manbig (Hiero- 
polis), Doluk, Ba’ban, Kuris (Cyrrhus) and Tizyn, 
and conferred on them quite a military organiza- 
tion. Permanent garrisons and numerous new 
border-fortifications were established at all the 
more important centres.* 

The whole district, henceforward, was called 
by a very characteristic name — ‘Awasiniy which 
might best be rendered by the expression 
“ military border-district.” Besides the fixed 
pay, the garrison there received considerable 


Beladhtiri, 182. 
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sums of money and provisions. They, on their ' 
part, had to keep their arms and beasts of 
* burden in an efficient and serviceable condition. 
They were assigned, moreover, landed-properties 
which they cultivated for themselves and their^ 
families. The immediate successors of Harun 
followed the very same policy. They planted 
garrisons to restore and revive districts 
depopulated and destroyed by continuous war- 
fare. To strengthen the Muslim population 
regular tribe.s from adjacent provinces were 
settled. The brief revival of the glory of the 
Caliphate under the Abbasids came to an end 
with the accession of the Caliph Vathiq. 

The Byzantines once again drove back the 
Arabs. Having firmly established themselves 
in Aleppo the semi-independent dynasty of the 
Hamadanites succeeded in defending the border- 
districts. When the Caliphate fell into decay a 
Christian principality rose at Antioch with the 
help of th(j Crusaders, and the Kings of Armenia, 
residing at Siwas, extended their influence and 

established their rule in those districts. With the 

* 

growing strength of the Turkoman dynasty (of 
the Sultans of Iconium), and the rising flood of 
the Moguls of the family of Halaqu, there passed 
away the last vestige of Christian rule from these 
^.^jbuds. Traces of these international struggles 
can still be distinctly .seen there. On the route 
from Aleppo to Alexanderette ruins of old 
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lurches, feudal castles and forsaken settlements 
nre to be found at every step. In connection 
itvith the military organization of those border- 
Pistricts, established by the first Abbasids, is to 
pbe noted the usual summer expedition under- 
''taken about this time with a remarkable 
regularity. 

The Arabs, with a fairly large army, were 
wont to cross their boundaries every summer, 
burst into the Byzantine territory, and dash 
back laden with booty and captives. Often, 
a large army was set in motion ; for instance 
the Caliph Mahdi sent out an army of 80,000 
men consisting of mercenaries and volun- 
teers.* Several of these expeditions were con- 
ducted by Harun in person. The first time, as 
Crown-Prince, he led 95,000 men and put 2,000 
captives to the sword. t On another summer 
expedition this prince had 35,000 soldiers, 
besides the volunteers, under him. He advanced 
as far as Tyana, and conquered Heraclea.|; 
Tyana was an important point. It lay at the 
mouth of a narrow pass through which alone 
access into the hinterland was possible. § We 

* Weil, Gench. d. Chalifen, II, 98, 100. Ibii Aehir, VI, 41. 

t Ibn Athir, VI, pp. 44 and 46. 

X Bid, p. 134? Weil, II, p. 160. 

§ According to Istakhry the boundary towards Asia Minor can be 
accurately determined. It ran from Shimshat across Malatiyya to 
Adana and Tarsus. From here the boundary extended towards* the sea 
where Fort Aulus (the old Eleusa) stood as the most extreme Arabian 
f^ntier station. Istakhry, Kd. De Ooc^je, p. 64. 
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can easily understand that the two rival king-^ 
doms would closely watch and keep eacit 
other informed of every ov(mt that took 
place. Wo are told that the Caliphs constantly 
kept their secret reporters in the neighbour* 
ing land .situated to the north. Persons' 
belonging to both sexes were chosen fdr this 
purpose. They travelled about, variously 
disguised, but generally as merchants or physi- 
cians, and they furnished secret reports to 
the Court of Baghdad. Thus, under Harun, 
a certain Abdullah, called Sidi, served for 
twenty years as a spy in the Byzantine 
Empire. From such reports, doubtless, were 
composed the description and account' of the 
Byzantine Empire and its resources for defence, 
handed down to us by Ihn Khurdedbah. In it 
the number of the fortified towns and forts in 
every province of the Byzantine empire are 
carefully noted, and the military strength 
described. Not without value, indeed, are the 
reports of the Arab informants regarding the 
military condition of the Byzantine Empire 
towards the end of the eighth century. They 
help us in drawing a comparison between the 
two military systems, and I shall here discuss 
"^hem. The Byzantine army-roll shows us the 
’'4^ure at 120,000, Every 10,000 men were 
comman^d by a Patrician. Under him were two* 
“ Turmarcha every one of these commanded 
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men.* Then came five ‘‘Drungarii or 
UiarGhs’' each of these commanding 1,000 
(Leo, Chap. IV of the Text) ; five 
Vribtmes ’* (Comes) each at the head of 200 
jen ; five “ Hekatmdarchs,” each at the head 
'of 100 men ; ten “ Denrnrohs,*’ each at the head 
of ten "men. t 



Not only about the Byzantines but also 
about other border nations of the North did the 
Caliphs try to obtain exact information. A 
report of one of these agents is partially 
preserved ,• viz., one whom the Caliph Wathiq had 
sent to the Northern frontier to enquire into the 
affairs of the Slavs and Tartars inhabiting the 
shores of the Volga and the Jaxartes. (Idrisi, 
p. 416. Trans, by Jaubert.) In other provinces 
the very same system of border-fortifications 
was adopted as that which prevailed in the Syrian 


^ [Set?, Prof. Oman, p. 189. Tr ] 

t An old wntt^r, Yakubi, who wrott‘ in the year 278 A. H. (891-2 
AD.) skives us instructivo information on the system of Byzantine 
defence. But unfortunately this is the very portion of his writing 
which has come down to us in fragments. This mucli, however, is 
clear, as we also learn from the Byzantine bouicos, that along with the 
ihercenary troops iho army consisted of territorial militia. Every 
town had to equip and put in the held a certain number 
m©n. Yakmbi, Kitabul Buldan, p, 40. [Besides the Kitabul Biildan, 
Yakubi is the author of an Islamic history which has been edited by 
Houtsma. The introductioji of this work is lost. In the first paH 
the author deals with almost all the nationalities then known. In the 
second he discusses Islamic history till the year 259 A. H. (872 A.D.) 
The year of his death is unknown. S#e Biockelmann, Vol. J, p. 226 ; 
Z. D. M. Q., Vol. 40, pp. 189, 612; Vol. p. 416 j Vol. 42 p 1. Tr.] 
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border districts. They built blockhouses and 
fortified watch-posts ( Bibaf) which were main- 
tained by the Government or were provided 
with rich endowments by pious Muslims. 
"When, owing to altered conditions, the military 
importance of these Ribat disappeared, they 
were converted into seminaries and rdligious 
quarters for the Dervishes who, living upon the 
endomnents, whiled away their time in lazy and 
languid contemplations and mystic visions. 
What a large number of these Ribat existed, 
appears from the fact that in Trans-oxiana 
there were several thousands of them.* Before wo 
pass on to the last phase of the A.rab military 
system we must first discuss the Arab fleet and 
their naval warfare. At the earliest period the 
Arabs shrank from every great sea-voyage, and 
Omar is even said to have prohibited the sending 
out of expeditions by sea. But as early as 
under the Omayyads sea expeditions were 
undertaken.! It can scarcely be doubted, 
however, that the navy then was far more 
Greco-Syrian than Arabian in equipment. By 
the conquest of Syria not only did a long stretch 
of coast-land pass into the hands of the Caliphs, 

* Ibn Khali, Vol. I, p. 159, note 3. 

t According to Constantine Porphyrogenitns, Mnawia took Ehodefi 
and destroyed the famous Colossus, the metal of which he 
away* Comp. Theophanes, Ed. Bonn, p. 527. But the Arabs soon 
lost the island again. 
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but they found i^the inhabitants of the 
Phoenician towns the best sailors of the world, — 
renowned even in antiquity for their daring sea- 
voyages. In the year 28 A. H. (648-49 A.D.) 
Cyprus is said to have been occupied by the 
Arabs. In A.H. 34 the Governor of Egypt set 
out On a long sea-expedition from Alexandria 
with a fleet consisting of 200 ships (Ibn Taghri- 
bardy, Vol. I, p. 90 ; Ibn Athir, III, p. 90). It 
weighed anchor on the Lysian coast before Anker 
— a place called ‘ Mast ’ by the Arab chroniclers 
— wher(! Constans attacked them with a fleet 
of about 600 ships. The Muslims accepted the 
challenge undaunted. But they were soon 
convinced that they would have to give way if 
they fought from ship to ship. The Arabs 
were anxious to come to close quarters for a 
hand to hand fight. 

With that object in idew they threw out 
grappling irons, and dragged the enemy’s vessels 
close enough to enter and overwhelm the 
Byzantine crew with sword and spear. A bloody 
struggle followed, in which the Arabs came off 
victorious. Constans withdrew as soon as the 
Arabs commenced to shower their arrows, and 
took to flight and barely managed to escape.* 
Even the bold and fair Busaisa — the wife of 
the Commander — was present at the scene. 

^According to Theophan«s, Bd* Bonn, Vol. X, p. 528, the battle 
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Questioned, after the ba^e, as to whom she 
considered the bravest of the Arab warriors, 
the ^'man of the chains,” she replied. 

This was a young warrior who, in the 
hand to hand light, when the admiral's 
flagship was captured by means of a chain 
and was about to be towed away, despising 
death, threw himself on to the chain and 
severed it under a heavy shower oF missiles. The 
brave warrior was known as Al-Kama and loved 
Busaisa, for whose hand he had tried before in 
vain. As against an important and influential 
suitor, in command of the fleets, he had but a 
poor chance. Some years after the battle of 
the ‘ Mast ’ the commander died, and the young 
man at last received Busaisa as his wife. About 
668, or 69 A.D., a navy of 200 ships sailed from 
Alexandria and attacked Sicily, and successfully 
returned laden with rich booty.* Under Harun, 
Rhodes was conquered a second time. It is 
undoubted that the first Arab navy was 
manned by sailors from the Syrian and Egyptian 
coast towns. To a large extent both sailors and 
captains were either Christians or renegades, who 
served the Arabs for money and booty. They 
were their first instructors in the art of navi- 
gation. ^ 

The inhabitants of the Syrian and Egyptian 
coasts were gradually won over for Islam, and 

* Amnri, I, 99, 
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the Arabs, accustoming themselves slowly to 
sea life, soon became a real sea-power. The 
sailors and mariners of the Syrian coasts are, 
to this day, exclusively Muslims. In the dock- 
yards of the Syrian and Egyptian sea towns, 
they built triremes and galleys. From Leo 
fre ledrn that the Arabian ships were built in 
large sizes, and, on account of their bulk and 
clumsiness, did not move about swiftly enough. 
(Tactica, XIX, 70). They were unquestionably 
imitations of the Byzantine triremes. They had 
at least twenty-five seats on each of the two 
decks. The number of the rowers — every 
seat holding two — amounted to a hundred. On 
each side of the vessel sat two rows of men 
of twenty-five each, one above the other. The 
rowers were at the same time equipped as 
soldiers. At the bow of the vessel stood a brass 
syphon for hurling the Greek fire,* and above 
this rose a pseudo-plntium, or a kind of castle, 
formed of strong beams, where the soldiers took 
up their position, fought the enemy and shot 
at their ships. Even larger triremes were built 
which had a crew of 200 men, of whom fifty 
were engaged as rowers, while 150 fought the 
enemy from the upper deck. (Cap. XIX, 9.) 
Smaller ships, meant specially for expedition and 


* This means of desi^ction was not known to the Arabs. It seemt 
to have b^en first used nf them in the bef?inning of the Xllth centniry • 
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despatch were called galleys (XIX, 10). The 
Arab ships were similarly built, and were called 
‘ Kmibaria'* 

In the African and Spanish possessions of 
the Arabs, naval afiPairs passed through a 
specially rapid development. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Spanish-Arab fleet generallj^? 
had his seat in Baggana (now Pechino, a village 
in Almeria), and in Alraeria were two harbours 
where the Arab fleet lay at anchor. It appears 
that the fleet consisted not merely of such ships 
as had been built at the instance of the Govern- 
ment for purposes of warfare, but every pro- 
vince or sea-board town had to contribute a 
fixed number of ships at the call of the Govern- 
ment. 

This practice prevailed also among the Fate- 
mides of Egypt.t Ibn Khaldun tells us that 
the fleet gf the Spanish-Omayyad Caliphs were 
collected from all the harbours of the kingdom : 
each one of these having to furnish a fixed 
number of ships. Every one of these warships 
stood at the command of a Qa’id, Captain, who 


* This word cannot, with certainty, be traced in Arabic. Probably 
it is miB»spelt. It may be from the Arabic ■ Kubbar,** i.e., gtm% to 
which the Greek plural termination hii« been added. The enperiorty 
of the Arabian navy over the Greek is easily explained. The Arab 
seamen, according to the Qur^an, wore entitled to the fifth of the booty ; 
while the Greek aailoiB had no such expeotatij^. The former therefore ^ 
weare vitally interested in the success of their tindertakingB. 

t Hatinzi, Khittat, Vol I, pp. 288, 482. 
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oHly occupied himself with military affairs ; such 
as equipment, training of the sailors, and man* 
ning’of the vessels ; while a second officer called 
‘Ra'is’ was put exclusively in charge of the 
navigation, an arrangement quite usual in the 
Middle Ages, even in Christian fleets, nay, which 
obtains currency even in the English Marine, 
where in every warship a special officer is en- 
trusted with the navigation. The ship was 
manned with sailors and oars-men and with land- 
soldiers sent out for purposes of fighting. 

Tn the Eastern coast-lands of the Mediterra- 
nean the development of naval affairs W6is not 
so favourable as in the West. Even under the 
Omayyads, the Mercantile Navy began to attain 
importance, and somewhat later the Arab 
merchants traversed the Indian and Chinese 
Seas. In sea- warfare, however, the East remain- 
ed far behind even the small African and Spanish 
dynasties. It is well-known that after Spain 
had become entirely a Christian country the 
Northern African States continued to maintain 
a considerable sea- power, and that the European 
Powers paid tribute to them up to the end of the 
last century to secure their merchant-ships 
against the Moorish pirates. That the Arabian 
fleet of the earliest period was a model in many 
ways to those of the Christian countries, is patent 
from the fact that many Arab nautical terms 
have been preserved in the languages of Southern 

46 
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Europe, such as : cable, Arabic hable\ arsenal, 
Italian, darsenal, Arabic Dar us-mnah ; colrette, 
which comes from the Arabic Ghurah, i.e., 
Eaven.* We must now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the last great transformation of the 
military system of the Caliphate. Instead of 
the pay of the soldier being defrayed regularly ^y 
the State treasury the revenue of entire province 
was placed at the disposal of the Governor to 
meet the military expenditure. 

In the chapter on finance we shall see that, in 
the reign of the Caliph Muqtadir, the deficit was 
higher than ever. The State-treasury was empty. 
Most of the provinces neglected to send in their 
revenues, or at all events remitted quite insig- 
nificant sums to Baghdad, in comparison with the 
earlier times. The authority of the Government, 
moreover, Avas so completely paralysed that the 


* This kind of ship was so called because of its dark colour, And 
possibly also on account of its peculiar Mhapc. The word is found in 
laf»er Greek in the form of Golafros, Golabros, and Golnfos (r/. Ducange : 
Gloasariam mfimao graBcitafcis und Mnratori : Rerura Ttalicarum, ©to,, VI 
112), The Arabic word ‘ Ghurnh" as a name of a kind of ship, appears 
already in the dictionary Schiaparelli under ‘ Qalea^ but has fallen 
into disuse in Arabic. To this class of words also belongs Earrakaht 
fire ship by which the Arabic denoted those Greek ships which threw 
out Greek fire. Towards the close of the Vlllth and the beginning of 
the IXth century the Arabs commenced to build such ships, and 
•oon aftorwards * ffari'akah* obt&ined a more general meaning* ' 2t 
survives in * Oamcca/ which occurs in the annals of Genoa and Veni0n* 
Ajnari, I, p, 4^01^ The w ord ‘ Admiral * is also borrowed from 
not , * Amir*ul.B<»hT* but fpom alone a» 

ixdlits out in, pp. 361, 858, ^ 
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Oaliph, to , secure* a regular revenue, was con- 
strained to give away in fiefs whole provihOes 
to Governors who had made themselves almost 
independent ; on condition that they should pay 
a fixed sum as tribute to the court of Baghdad. 
He granted away districts to powerful magnates 
on condition that they should collect the entire 
revenue, defray the charges of the administra- 
tion, pay the troops and remit a fixed sum to 
the court of Baghdad. These grants were called 
‘ Iqtiat.' In Persia this system prevails to this 
day ; while in Turkey, since the beginning of this 
century, it has been largely replaced by the 
centralisation, at Constantinople, of the entire 
administration of taxes, A Turkish Commander, 
Sahuk, took charge oF the important province 
of Adherbaijan and obtained it in fief from the 
Caliph Muqtadir against an annual tribute of 
22,000 dinars.* Iia Sijistan a rebel shook off 
the yoke of the former rulers, the Samanides, 
and sought for an investiture from the Caliph, 
against an annual tribute of 500,000 dirhams. 
The Caliph accepted the proposal, and confirmed 
him in his position. The Caliph Muqtadir 
further invested the Bailamite prince Mardawig 
with Isphahan, Mahal-ul-Kufah, and Khuzistan, 
for an annual tribute of 200,000 dinars,! and the 
Caliph Eadhi confirmed him in the possession of 

« Ibtt Khali, III, p. Wo:" 

t Ibn Khali, Vol. lit, p^. 884, 890. 
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the districts and provinces which he had 
fjohqaered, for an annual tribute of one milliop 
dirhams.* It is superfluous to add that with 
this system the empire dissolved into a 
number of semi-independent States, every 
one of which maintained an independent army. 
Military affairs, therefore, ceased to be looked 
upon as the common concern of the entire 
Empire. Just a few j)rovinces and the capital 
remained to the Caliph. To maintain, with the 
slender revenue at his command, the dignity and 
splendour of the court, the Caliph had to resort 
to violence and extortion, a subject which we 
shall discuss in the chapter on flnance. He was 
also compelled to enlist (he sympathy of the 
leaders of the foreign troops for himself and his 
cause, and to present to them crown-lands and 
districts which had fallen to the State by the 
frequent conliscations and forfeitures. When, 
at last, the rulers of Dailam, knoMn to us as 
Buwayyides, got the Caliphs completely under 
their power, instead of granting salaries to the < 
troops, they parcelled out lands to them as 
military fiefs. The fiefs were free from taxes. 
Their revenue fell to the oflScers and their 
soldiers. The result was that .cultivation 
declined, and the most fertile provinces were 
soon impoverished and depopulated. The Arab 

^ ^ 

* Khali, 111, ^ 906. 
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pation, moreover, was more and more displaced 
l^m their landed possessions by foreigners. The 
Peaders of the Turkish troops who then ruled the 
Caliphs as conquerors, succeeded to the lands 
taken away from the Arabs. The Caliphs 
invested them with these lands, and thus arose a 
nfilitary feudal nobility of non- Arabian national- 
ity, out of which during the increasing weakness 
of the central authority, grew up a crowd of 
petty feudal princes and semi-independent 
dynasties wdiich soon ruled their possessions 
with unlimited powers, and struck their own 
coins, to which they scarcely even added the 
name of the reigning Caliph. 

Just before the Crusades, the East, like the 
West, WHS divided into a number of greater or 
smaller States and fiefs, at the head of which, 
as the common religious chh'f, like the Pope 
in Europe, stood the Caliph. Since the time of 
the Buwnyyides, the army ceased to be Arabian, 
and passed more and more into the bands of the 
Turks or the Persians, who fundamentally trans- 
formed the system of military fiefs. Under the 
Seljuks, who entered upon the heritage of the 
‘ Buwayyides ’ as protectors of the Caliphs, 
the development of the military system assumed 
the shape in which we find it in later times in 
Turkey, and to some extent even in the present 
dny in Persia. Every member of the ruling 
family, every Amir, received a town or a district. 
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as a fief, in which he exercised unlimited powers 
and the privileges of a feudal lord. He had thi|, 
manorial jiirisdiction, and the peasants had to do 
husbandry servicel for him. To the Sultan the 
feudal lord had to pay a yearly tribute, and 
in time of war to supply a fixed number of 
troops, which had to be maintained and equipped, 
at his cost, in order to serve the highest feudal 
lord, the Sultan. Of these feudal lords, of whom, 
at the time of Malik Shah, there were forty 
alone in Iraq, only a few were Arabs, like the 
small familv of Dubais in Hilla, which had to 
pay a yearly tribute of 40,000 dinars* 

Throughout Anterior Asia, and indeed 
wherever their victorious banner was unfurled, 
in Egypt, West Africa, as well as Persia, India, 
and finally, even across the Bosphorus — Thrace 
and Greece, — on European soil, this military-fief 
system was set up by the Turks and the Tartars. 
In Thrace and Greece it only fell into disuse 
with the reforms of the Sultan Mahmud and the 
introduction of the regular army. 


« ^ Delreiiiery; Amni., 1853. April — May, p. 

OemlfdeiMMJi, V, p 83. {See jfteinand, De niilitiiii# 
pp. 44 et leq, Tr.} 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


fTsB Origin and Development of Muslim Law. 

I' 

Just as, with surprising rapidity, the new 
empire managed to fashion its political consti- 
tution, so did it set up its system of laws. The 
Arabs were the only people of the early Middle 
Ages who, in the development and scientific treat- 
ment of legal principles, achieved results which 
approached in their magnificent splendour those 
of the Romans — the law-givers of the world. 
A considerable portion of those alleged 
divine revelations which Mohamed delivered 

i 

in moments of poetic ecstasy, or in the varying 
moods of his eventful rhapsodical career, were 
without internal connection or cohesion. But, 
in the opinion of the Faithful, the highest and 
the most incontestable source of Law consisted 
of the ordinances contained in the holy book. 
Thus the sacred fountain of the laws of Ihe 
Muslim State was the Quran. But when, 
out of the patriarchal conditions of early 
times, a mighty empire gre^ up, the necessity 
was keenly felt for judicial formulae and judicial 
adapted to the ie|r conditions pf life* 
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Frarseout^ in aniii|6xpelled from his native town, 
Mohamed liad chosen as his permanent resi* 
dence Medina, the small north Arabian town 
which to him, as a poor fugitive, accorded a 
friendly reception. Here in his happier days he 
ruled not mOTely as a Prophet, or as his followers 
called him the Messenger of God, but he 
exercised all the duties and powers of an absolute 
temporal sovereign. As in biblical times, so also 
in this case, the office of a judge was combined 
with that of the ruler. The decisions he pro- 
nounced in that capacity served as undoubted 
precedents, and fill up tho.se numerous gaps 
which are to be found in th<^ Quran from a 
legislative point of view. Not only the decisions 
he gave as judge, but also his entire public 
and private life, served as a standard to the 
Faithful, as something to which they should 
industriously conform and live up to. Even 
the very silences of the law-giver {Suktit), his 
tacit approval in certain cases (Takrir), were 
carefully remembered and regarded as a rule of 
conduct for pious Muslims on similar occasions.* ‘ 

* Th« following extract drawn from Moulvi YtiRuf's masterly 
reriew of the Law of Waqf will explain and olnoidate this 
subject. On p. 231, n. be says : A tradition may be Eadith-uquali, 
that is an account of something which the Prophet said ; or Budith^i- 
IS^iU^ B, record of something which he did; or Hadiih.uTaqriri, a 
Statement of eonie act performed by other persons in his pras^'^cd 
which he did not forbid. Traditions may he classided tinder five 

liberal heads: — 

^ is, ■** an undoubted tradition,** '’the^ 
Itadd, or of niijrrihtors, which i« perfect, and in which cluiin ittdh 
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Thus the life of the Prophet, his discourses and 
utterances, his actions, his silent approval, and 
even his passive conduct constituted, next to the 
1 Qurfu, the second most important source of law 
*for the young Muslim Arabian empire. With the 
written law offered in the Quran, as the direct 
%ritten» divine revelation, there accordingly 
existed a further supplementary source of law, 
orally handed down; viz,, the tradition of 
the decisions of the Prophet, his discourses 


I narrator all llto necessary qualifications for his office. Some 

authorities say there arc only a iew of these traditions extaufc» bnt most 
allow that the following is one 

“There are no good works except w'ith intention,” for example, a 
man may fast, hut, uiilcsb he has the inteniion of fasting firmly in his 
mind, he gains no spi)*itna1 reward hv so dome. 

Second: — Tladis-t-Ahnd. Tim authority of this clfJRS is ilieoretically 
somewhat less than Uiar of tlm first, but practically ii is the same. 

This class is again subdiuMcd into two . — 

(1) or a genuine tradition. —It is nob necessary to 
go into the subdivision of this subdivision A tradition is Sahih if 
the narrators have been men of pious lives, abstemious in their habits, 
endowed witli a ^ood momor}, free from blemiah, and persons who 
lived at peaee wdth their neighbours The following also are Sahih 
though their importance as authorities varies. J arrange them m the 
order of their value. Sr>hih traditions are those which are found in 
fhe collections raado by Bukkari and Muslim, or in the collection of 
either of the above, though not in both j or if not montioned by either 
of these famous collectors if it has been retained in accordance with 
their canons tor the rejection or retention of traditions ; or lastly, if 
retained in accordance with the rules of any other approved collectors. 
For each of these classes there is a distinct name. 

(2) Hadis*i -Hasan . — The narrators of this class are not of such 
good authority as those of the former with regard to one or two 
qttalities; but these tradition should be is^oeived as of equal authority 

t regards any practical use. Tt is merely as a matter of classification 
^ they ranfc second. 
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aD(l actioas, Uis appi'oval, or disapproval, or iii* 
difference in certain cases. The enj^ire body of 
these traditions is called ; /while every 

individual tradition is calUjd HaditU. After^he 
death of the Prophet his succes^rs exercised 
judicial functions during the entire period we^ 
have d|^cril)ed as the jmtriarcha^ and irf cases 
where the Quran and the S^mhiJi left them 
una.ssist(‘d, they sought to (leeifle in a manner in 
whidh' th(^ supposed ttie Proph||t would have done 
in similar\ases.t In most inst/mces; indeed, they 

_ ] 

lu addition to luinioR, thorn art* a tuui.lRi ^cf i thor tephiiiail 

tnrms which have record lo the jn'ri^otuil chfirarter of t he narratCMTfti 
the It^nddf and other ptjiutw. :\ few may be tneruiouod. 

(!) or n wtmk rrndition ' The riarr;Uor« of it have 

been peraonn whose eharatter#? not abov<‘ i*epri):ich, whose memo« 
ries were ktd, or who, wotNt* at ill, were aildii-ltd to inm^vation* 

a habit now, a«t then, a crime in the eyoa of all trno MniilirnH, All nj^ree 
that a ** weak tradition hus« little l(.>rce *, hut few theologians 
agree as to which are. and which are not, * weak tradirionf*.” 

(2) or a tradition in the Imthl of which tharo to 

some break. — If it betrins with a TdLi (one in tht* genorJ/tion 
of the companions), it is called if «>srt7 ” the one link in the chain, 
the companion, being wanting. If fbe first link in tiie chain of narmtoi's 
begins in a generation stil Ixtter, it li^s another iifime, and so on. 

(S) Traditions which have various imines, according as tbfe nar- 
rator concealed the name of his Imam, or when different uai^rators 
disagree or whe^i the narrator has mixed some of his OM'n words with 
the tradition, or has been proved to be a liur, hi? evil- liver, or mistaken j 
but into an account of these it is not noees-wy to enter, for no tradi- 
tion of this class would be considered as of itself Buiheiont gtound 
On which to base any important doctrine. 

It is the universally accepted rule, that no authentic tradition ^n 
bo contrary to the (Jurau.— Tr. 

\ f The traditi^n£i of the decisions of the first Caliphs are called *4 to/ 

" They are reckoned as a source of law, ^ ; V 
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t have hit upon the right decision ; for th# 
four Caliphs were the nearest kinsmen and 

l> ^ 

it trusted followers of Mohamed, and by 
r life-long connection with him had acquired 
iOst intimate knowledge of all his ideas and 
es of thinking as well as of his views regarding 
manifold conditions of life. Next to these 
bted followers who assisted in the conduct 
the Arab community, grown in a few years 
a world empire, was a considerable number 
the most influential and zealous supporters 
Islam, who, as disciples of the Prophet, had 
iKmopoly of furnishing precedents in difB- 
iilt cases drawn from the history of the life 
if their master. 

With the authority and sanction of their 
ames many new structures were raised by 

I ie faithful community, on the edifice of the 
uwmh, which soon grew into gigantic propor- 
ons, and vastly contributed to the history of 
le Prophet’s life. Even his wives, enjoying 
e highest reputation after his death, were 
'ten questioned, as ‘ mothers of the Faithful,’ 
out the details of the life of their immortal 
rd, and thus in rich measure contributed 
the Swmah. Also the less distinguished 
Companions, by whom ■were understood 
ose who had only once come into contact 
ith the Prophet— of such 'Hiere were many 
rt’sands — related their ej5|»erience of the 
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Prophot and endlessly multiplied the numbO* ' 
Sadiih — then in circulation. "We should i 
forget that directly after the death of the J 
phet his personality was hedged round t , 
sacred legends, and every Muslim who had l^' 
with him for a longer or shorter period contribt ’ 
his share to the superstitious veneration. Jii 
conquests of the first ten j'ears had disper 
the followers of Islam to remote Ian 
some, favoured by the fortunes of war, 1 j 
become enormously rich ; other-s served in i 
army. Persia, Babylon, Syria, Egypt, ^ ' 
Africa, each had its contingent of the Com|, 
nions of the Prophet, and as such — the more tht 
lines were thinned they enjoyed the greah 
esteem and regard. Every one sought to collec 
a greater or smaller number of reminiscences ( 
the Prophet, which he treasured as his mos 
valuable asset, and handed them down to h 
younger brethren in faith, who listened < 
them with fond delight, and in their turn ini 
pressed them on others with pious zeal. Whe 
the last of those men died who could boast c 
having seen or heard Mohamed (about th 
year 100 A.H., 718 A.D.), there stepped inf 
their places a still more numerous class of tUod 
who had mixed with one or more of the Com 

, • ,'4 

panions#of the Prophet and had learnt tmditibd 
from them/ This class received the name t 
* TcM' (Successor), and succeeded in swelling stij 
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further the existing store of traditions. Thus, 
when the Quran failed to offer a basis for 
a judicial decision ; when the conduct of the 
first Caliphs and their Companions failed to 
provide a preLdent ; the Sunmh, by its tremen- 
dous luxuriance, rather than by scarcity of 
examples, created difiBculties and embarrassment. 





